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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

FAMILY,  LINEAGE  AND  KINSHIP  IN  THE 
CYCLE  DE  GUILLAUME  D' ORANGE 

By 

RONALD  GENE  KOSS 
April  1988 

Chairman:  Dr.  George  T.  Diller 

Major  Department:  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

This  study  examines  the  various  roles  played  by  family 
and  kinship  bonds  in  nine  poems  of  the  Old  French  epic 
cycle  of  Guillaume  d'Orange.  The  kinship  relations  in  each 
chanson  are  first  enumerated  and  described,  then  we  examine 
the  motivations  these  interactions  contribute  to  the 
narration.  The  poets  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
bond  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but  other  relationships  such 
as  father/son,  mother/son,  brother/brother , husband/  wife, 
and  husband/brother-in-law,  also  figure  prominently  in 
various  portions  of  the  cycle.  The  poets  illustrate 
motivational  forces  of  vengeance  and  concern  for  both 
personal  and  lineal  reputation. 

We  then  measure  the  influence  of  kinship  on  the 
literary  goals  of  the  cycle,  how  kinship  contributes  to  the 
immortalization  of  the  hero's  renown,  and  how  the  kin  group 
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serves  as  the  primary  source  of  characters,  plot  elements, 
and  thematic  content. 

Finally,  these  poems  are  examined  as  indices  of  the 
poet's  view  of  his  society,  consequently  as  a form  of  so- 
cial commentary,  and  as  an  indication  of  societal  transfor- 
mation. We  can  observe  these  in  texts  family  and  kinship 
bonds  which  produce  both  cohesive  and  disruptive  forces, 
especially  in  the  case  of  marital  and  affinal  ties. 
Religious  profession  influences  intra-  and  inter - famil ial 
relationships,  creating  on  the  one  hand  artificial  kinship 
through  common  belief,  while  on  the  other  dividing  kin  of 
opposing  faiths.  The  poets  also  portray  the  changing  roles 
of  women,  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  individual 
apart  from  his  role  in  a collective  unit,  and  the  process 
of  the  gradual  domination  of  a patrilineal  and  patriarchal 
social  system  despite  the  persistent  vestiges  of  matriliny. 

In  summation,  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  offers  a poetic 
biography,  a family  history,  and  a contemporary  insight 
into  the  structure  and  evolution  of  kinship  and  familial 
interaction. 


IX 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Scope  of  Topic 


"On  sait  1 ' importance  d ' un  theme 
comme  celui  du  lignage  dans  les  chan- 
sons de  geste  en  general  et  dans  le 
cycle  de  Guillaume  en  particulier.  Le 
sentiment  du  lignage  constitue  ce  qu'on 
pourrait  appeler  la  conscience  collec- 
tive du  heros  medieval.  Sa  honte  ou  sa 
gloire  r e j a i 1 1 i s s e n t sur  sa  parente. 
Ses  ancetres  lui  leguent  un  heritage  de 
prouesse  et  d'honneur  qu'il  doit  con- 
server  et  augmenter.  Rester  digne  de 
cette  tradition,  c'est  ’ traire  au  lig- 
nage', lui  r e s s emb  le r . " 


The  concept  of  kinship  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  of 
medieval  society.  The  individual  relied  on  family  or  line- 
age, as  much  as  on  any  personal  or  individual  trait,  to 
supply  a sense  of  social  identity.  This  kin-group  often 
comprised  several  generations  and  numerous  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, as  well  as  relatives  by  marriage.  It  was  to 
this  group  that  loyalty  was  due,  and  which  stood  as  a 
source  of  comfort,  assistance,  protection,  and  of  justice 
(as  primitive  as  it  may  have  been)  or  the  exaction  of  ven- 
geance . 

Jean  Frappier,  Les  chansons  de  geste  du  cycle  de 
Guillaume  d'Orange.  vol.  II,  2nd  ed.  rev.  (Paris:  SEDES, 
1967)  166. 


1 
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Indeed,  it  seems  quite  possible,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  geste  de  Guillaume,  probable,  that  the  family 
unit  served  as  the  breeding  ground  for  the  chansons  them- 
selves. In  the  words  of  Jeanne  Wa the  1 e t - Wi 1 1 em : 

Cette  premiere  chanson  que  nous  avons 
supposee  [the  precursor  of  the  extant 
written  version(s)  ] , on  peut  penser 
avec  vr a i s e mb  1 anc e qu'elle  a d'abord 
vecu  dans  le  cercle  restreint  de  la 
f a m i 1 i a . des  amis  charnels.  des 
intimes.  Aux  slogans  successifs,  batis 
sur  le  modele  de  celui  de  Joseph  Bedier 
"Au  commencement  etait  la  route",  " Au 
commencement  etait  le  poete",  "Au  com- 
mencement etait  l'Histoire",  "Au  com- 
mencement etait  la  caste",  je  preferer- 
ais  pour  la  geste  de  Guillaume  "Au  com- 
mencement etait  la  famille".  I c i , 
comme  en  tout  proces , il  faut  demander 
"cui  prodest? " , qui  avait  interet  a 
conserver  le  souvenir  d'un  ancetre  glo- 
rieux?  qui,  sinon  la  famille?^ 

Basing  her  deductions  on  a number  of  similarities  between 
the  fictional  Guillaume  d'Orange  and  the  historical  Guil- 
laume de  Toulouse  of  the  late  eighth  and  early  ninth  cen- 
turies, Wathelet-Willem  proposes  that  the  legends  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  cycle  had  their  origin  with  "un 
poete  de  1 ' entourage  de  Bernard  de  Septimanie,"  Guillaume 
de  Toulouse's  son.  Inevitably,  this  simple  tribute,  re- 
peatedly embellished  and  expanded  by  successive  generations 
of  poets,  became  the  chans  ons  we  know  today: 


o 

Jeanne  Wathelet-Willem,  "Encore  et  toujours  1'ori- 
gine  des  chansons  de  geste,"  Societe  Rencesvals,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  CO x ford,  1970) 
(Salford:  Salford  University  Press,  1977)  10. 
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Wathelet-Willem, 


Encore"  6-9. 
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Les  generations  succedent  aux  genera- 
tions, les  poetes  reprennent  la  matiere 
de  leurs  predecesseurs ; ils  veulent 
rester  fideles  aux  faits- -parce  qu'il 
s'agit  dans  leur  esprit  de  faits 
reels--mais  chacun  en  erabellit  la  pre- 
sentation. Ainsi,  peu  a peu,  impercep- 
tiblement , la  matiere  se  deforme. 

Chaque  chanson  reprend  la  matiere  d'une 
chanson  anterieure,  parfois  pour  abre- 
ger,  mais  le  plus  souvent  pour  amplifi- 
er. Nous  le  savons  pour  les  auteurs  du 
XIIe  siecle  et,  a ce  propos,  la  compar- 
aison  d'Aliscans  avec  la  Chans  on  de 
Gu  i 1 1 a urn  e offre  le  meme  enseignement 
que  celle  des  versions  rimees  avec  le 
Ro 1 and  d'Oxford.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  ad- 
mettre  avant  les  plus  anciennes  chan- 
sons conservees  ce  qui  s'est  passe- 
nous  en  avons  la  preuve - - apres  elles?^ 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  themes  of  lineage  and  kin- 
ship, and  of  intra- familial  inter-personal  relationships, 
appear  in  nearly  every  chanson  de  geste.  starting  with  the 
uncle-nephew  couple  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  in  the  Chan  - 
son  d e Ro 1 and . Ganelon  is  Roland's  step-father,  Charle- 
magne's brother-in-law;  the  profound  camaraderie  of  Roland 
and  Olivier  takes  on  a family  overtone  with  the  projected 
betrothal  of  Roland  to  Olivier's  sister  Aude . Indeed,  the 
structural  coherency  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  depends 
greatly  on  these  familial  relationships.  In  Amis  et  Amile . 
the  concerns  of  brotherly  love  form  the  central  premise. 
In  Raoul  de  Cambrai . kinsh ip - b as e d conflicts,  ignited  by 
the  corollary  consideration  of  inheritance  rights,  impel 
three  generations  into  seemingly  interminable  violence. 
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Wathelet-Willem, 


Enc  o re"  10-11. 
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Such  problems  of  conflicting  loyalties  play  an  important 
role  in  several  of  the  chansons  of  the  cycle  de  Guillaume. 

However,  in  the  majority  of  the  chansons  outside  the 
cycle  de  Guillaume,  family  relationships  and  concerns  are 
generally  either  of  minor  importance,  or  concern  only  the 
characters  of  that  particular  work.  In  the  cycle  du  Ro i . 
it  is  not  the  bond  between  the  Emperor  and  his  nephew  that 
constitutes  the  common  theme  of  the  cycle;  rather,  the 
poems  consist  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  in  which 
Roland  is  sometimes  a participant.  Kinship  relationships 
play  a similar  role  in  the  cycle  of  the  Rebel  Barons,  that 
loose  collection  of  chansons  dealing  more  or  less  with  vas- 
sals' revolts  against  the  crown:  here,  f am i ly - o r i ent e d 
considerations  usually  function  as  a sub-strata,  important 
to  the  degree  that  the  lineage  is  united  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  central  authority.  The  case  of  Raoul  de  Cam- 
brai  is  rather  an  exception  to  this  generality,  since  it 
introduces  a second  bloodline  whose  feud  with  the  Cambresis 
is  fueled  by  the  king  to  serve  royal  designs.  Moreover, 
lienage  does  not  always  function  merely  as  a "collective 
conscience,"  especially  in  the  cycle  de  Guillaume. 

Quelle  qu'ait  pu  etre  la  pr o t o - h i s t o i r e 
de  ces  poemes  avant  leur  incorporation 
dans  des  recueils  cycliques,  il  est 
desormais  acquis  que  des  chefs  d'ate- 
liers  se  sont  attaches  a les  reunir  en 
un  ’noyau  cyclique'  ....  Cette  vo - 
lonte  d ' o r gan i s a t i o n cyclique  n'est 
qu'un  des  aspects  de  cette  unite  fonda- 
mentale  d'ensemble  qui  caracterise  la 
biographie  poetique  de  Guillaume,  et 
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qui  se  fait  sentir  d ' un  poeme  a 1 1 au- 
tre , malgre  les  disparates  et  les 
excursus  que  ceux-ci  peuvent  compor- 
ter."5 

Indeed,  in  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  more  than  in  any  other 
compilation  of  chansons . the  role  of  family,  lineage  and 
kinship  constitutes  an  integral  and  omnipresent  cohesive 
force,  responsible  more  than  any  other  factor  for  making 
this  a true  cycle,  rather  than  a relatively  arbitrary  col- 
lection of  often  merely  coincidentally  related  poems. 

Cette  impression  de  coherence  est  ren- 
forcee  encore  par  le  fait  que  ce 
groupement  des  chansons  n'est  pas 
l'oeuvre  des  critiques  modernes , mais 
des  jongleurs  eux-memes:  les  vingt-six 
manuscrits  qui  nous  ont  conserve  les 
romans  en  vers  du  cycle  sont  tous  des 
"manuscrits  cycliques"  . le  manu- 
scrit  de  Boulogne,  qui  en  contient 
onze,  se  termine  par  ces  mots:  Exp  licit 
le  Roumans  de  Guillaume  d'Orange  , e t 
cette  rubrique  nous  est  temoin  que  les 
hommes  du  XIIIe  et  XIVe  siecles,  lisant 
nos  chansons,  croyaient  lire  un  seul 
roman . ^ 

In  the  interests  of  thoroughness  and  coherence,  this  study 
will  concern  itself  with  only  a portion  of  the  entire  Guil- 
laume cycle,  that  group  of  texts  often  referred  to  as  the 


5 Duncan  McMillan,  introduction,  Le  Charroi  de  Nimes , 
chanson  de  geste  du  XII—  siecle,  editee  d'apres  la  redac- 
tion AB  avec  introduction,  notes  et  glossaire.  Duncan 
McMillan,  ed.  . Bibliotheque  franqaise  et  romane  , serie  B, 
numero  12,  2nc*  rev.  ed.  (Paris:  Klincksieck,  1978  ) 13. 


Joseph  Bedier,  Les  Legendes  epiques:  Recherches  sur 
la  formation  des  chansons  de  geste.  3rd  ed.,  4 vols. 
(Paris:  Champion,  1926)  1:8. 


"petit  cycle,"  or  the  "cycle  de  Guillaume"  proper,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  "grand  cycle"  which  includes  the  "Narbon- 
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nais"  poems  in  which  Guillaume's  father  and  brothers,  or 
their  immediate  ancestors,  play  a greater  part,  and  those 
chansons  in  which  the  principal  figures  are  rather  distant 
descendants  of  the  original  family.  The  poems  of  the 
"petit  cycle"  are  Les  Enfances  Guillaume , Le  Couronnement 
de  Louis.  Le  Charroi  de  Nimes  . La  Prise  d 1 Orange . Les 
Enfances  Vivien.  La  Chevalerie  Vivien.  Aliscans  . L a 
Bataille  Loquifer.  Le  Moniage  Rainouart.  and  Le  Moniage 
Guillaume . ^ To  my  knowledge,  no  example  of  cyclical  manu- 
scripts exists  in  either  the  ge  s te  du  Ro  i or  the  eeste  de 
Doon  de  Mavence  comparable  to  the  two  traditions  of  cyclic 
compilation  which  survive  for  the  cycle  de  Guillaume:  the 
"grand  cycle"  found  in  the  B family  of  manuscripts,  and 
"petit  cycle"  contained  (at  least  in  part)  in  all  the  cy- 
clical texts.  Such  an  elaboration  indicates  that  the  poems 
were  not  only  grouped  together  after  their  composition,  but 
were  written  with  compatibility  to  the  cycle  in  mind.  Many 
of  the  chansons ' prologues  make  reference  both  to  events 
and  characters  elaborated  on  in  other  texts,  and  even  in 
their  day,  the  poets  as  well  as  their  audience  viewed  the 
cycle  as  a whole,  a sort  of  family  history,  rather  than  a 
collection  of  individual  works:  "En  realite,  il  ne  faut  pas 

^ Henceforward,  these  texts  will  be  referred  to  often 
by  the  initials  indicated  in  the  "Key  to  Abbreviations,"  p. 
vi  i above . 


oublier  . . . que  les  chansons  du  cycle  de  Guillaume  et- 
aient,  pour  les  lecteurs  du  XIIIe  siecle,  comme  les  divers 

O 

chapitres  d ' un  unique  'roman'."0  Furthermore,  we  shall  see 
that  in  these  eleven  poems,  Guillaume  functions  as  the  pri- 
mary kinship  focus  (with  the  exception  of  Les  Enfances 
Guillaume . in  which  Aymeri  fills  this  role).  Even  in  those 
chansons  in  which  he  is  not  the  principal  protagonist,  he 
retains  his  position  as  a central  character  at  the  narra- 
tive focal  point. 

My  goal  in  this  study  is  two-fold.  I first  plan  to 
describe  the  variety  and  form  of  the  different  kinship 
relationships  portrayed  in  the  chansons  I have  selected.  I 
will  then  examine  the  role  played  by  these  interactions, 
and  by  the  theme  of  kinship  in  general,  both  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  structure,  content  and  narrative  develop- 
ment of  these  poems,  and  as  an  indication  of  social  condi- 
tions as  viewed  by  the  chansons ' authors.  Although  several 
critics  have  addressed  aspects  of  genealogy  and  family 
ties, ^ such  studies  have  confined  themselves  to  either  a 
specific  individual,  a single  text,  or  a certain  line  of 


O 

Patrice  Henry,  introduction,  Les  Enfances  Guillaume . 
chanson  de  geste  du  XIII—  siecle  , Patrice  Henry,  ed.  , Soci- 
ete  des  anciens  textes  franqais  (Paris:  SATF,  1935)  xxxiv. 

^ Among  others:  Paul  Aebischer,  "Bavardages  erudits 
sur  Olivier,  Aude  et  leur  pere  Rainier,  d'apres  les  chan- 
sons de  geste  ayant  Girard  de  Vienne  comme  protagoniste , " 
Melanges  offerts  a Rita  Leieune  (Gembloux:  J.  Duculot, 
1969)  709-37;  and  Duncan  McMillan,  "Orable,  fille  de  Des- 
rame,"  Melanges  offerts  a Rita  Leieune  (Gembloux:  J.  Ducu- 
lot, 1969)  829-54. 


descent.  No  one,  as  far  as  I can  determine,  has  yet 
treated  the  topic  as  it  applies  to  the  Guillaume  cycle  as  a 
who  1 e . 

In  order  to  reach  a consolidated  view  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  intra-  (and  inter-)  familial  relationships, 
I plan  first  to  devote  a separate  chapter  to  each  of  the 
poems.  For  each  chanson . I briefly  summarize  the  plot, 
discuss  the  text's  postulated  date  of  composition  and 
distribution  in  the  cyclical  manuscripts,  enumerate  the 
major  characters  (as  well  as  the  significant  secondary 
figures),  and  examine  the  various  family  relationships  and 
the  influence  of  family  and  kinship  sentiment  as  the  motive 
for  many  of  the  characters'  activities  (for  example,  the 
preservation,  perpetuation,  and/or  expansion  of  the  family 
or  line,  and  considerations  such  as  hereditary  rights  and 
blood  feud  vengeance).  Then,  in  a concluding  chapter,  I 
plan  to  outline  the  underlying  kinsh ip - b as e d foundations 
for  each  of  the  chans  ons  . and  how  these  considerations 
shape  the  structure  and  dictate  the  narrative  development 
and  the  dramatic  interest  of  both  the  individual  poems  and 
the  cycle  as  a whole.  I then  examine  the  unifying  effects 
of  kinship  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  forces  at  work 
against  familial  bonds.  Finally,  I attempt  to  determine 
the  poets'  view  of  this  aspect  of  his  society  as  indicated 
by  his  portrayal  of  the  interactions  between  kin. 
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Selection  of  Texts 


In  confining  the  scope  of  this  study,  I have  chosen 
those  poems  which  are  common  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
known  cyclical  manuscripts.  However,  I have  elected  to 
exclude  both  Moniages  from  this  study  due  to  their  relative 
lack  of  significant  k i n s h i p - r e la te d material,  and  their 
rather  late  addition  to  the  cycle.  Also,  I will  examine 
the  Chanson  de  Guillaume,  which,  although  it  is  not  inclu- 
ded in  any  of  the  cyclical  manuscripts,  is  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  cycle,  representing  an  earlier 
or  laternate  version  of  the  themes  and  episodes  presented 
in  the  CV  and  A1 i s , Thus,  the  following  texts  will  repre- 
sent the  basis  for  my  observations:  EG.,  C L . CN . PO . EV . CG . 
CV . Al i s . . BL . The  chansons  of  the  cyclical  manuscripts 
are  arranged  in  order  of  fictional  chronology,  which  I will 
follow  in  my  examinations.  The  documents  referred  to  re- 
present five  manuscript  traditions,  comprising  nine  indivi- 
dual texts,  and  the  unique  manuscript  of  the  CG  (London: 
British  Museum,  Additional  38663). These  manuscripts, 
along  with  their  dates  and  an  indication  of  the  poems  of 
the  "petit  cycle"  which  they  contain,  are  identified  as 
follows : 
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Frapp ier  I : 37. 
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Group  A , consisting  of  four 
manuscripts : 

A-*-  (Paris:  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  fr. 

774;  dating  from  the  last  half  of 
the  13*"^  century  and  containing 
EG  . CL . CN . P0 . EV . CV . A*,  MR. 

, • 

A^  (Paris:  B.  N.  , f r . 1449;  last  half 
of  the  IB1"*1  century;  EG_,  CL . CN  . 
PO . EV.  CV,  A,  BL*) , 

A ^ (Paris:  B.  N.,  fr.  368;  first  half 
of  the  lA11*1  century;  CL*  . CN . PO . 
EV . CV . A,  BL,  MR,  MG) , 

A^  (Milan:  Trivulzian  Library,  1025; 

last  half  of  the  13^  century;  EG  . 
CL.,  CN.,  PO.,  EV.,  CV,  A,  BL.,  MR, 

MG ) . 

Group  B,  consisting  of  two  manuscripts: 

B^-  (London:  British  Museum,  Royal  20  D 

xi;  first  half  of  the  14  ^ cen- 
tury; EG,  CL,  CN,  PO,  EV,  CV,  A, 
B L . MR  . M G . as  well  as  eight 
others ) , 

B2  (Paris:  B.  N.,  fr.  24369-70;  14th 

century;  EG,  CL,  CN,  PO,  EV,  CV, 

A,  B L . MR  . MG.,,  as  well  as  five 

others) , 

Ms  C ( B o u 1 o gne - s ur - M e r , Bibliotheque 
Municipale,  192;  completed  16 
April  129  5;  EG.,  CL,  CN,  PO,  EV, 

CV,  A , BL,  MR , MG) , 

Ms  D (Paris:  B.  N. , 1448;  last  half  of 

the  1 3 c ^ century;  EG. , CL*  , CN. , 
PO* , EV , CV , A , BL , Mil , as  well  as 
four  others),  and 

Ms  E (Bern:  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville, 

29  6;  last  half  of  the  IB1-*1  cen- 
tury; PO*,  CV,  A,  BL,  MR,  MG*) . 11 

(*)  incomplete  text 
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Frappier  1:42-43  and  Henry  xiii-xvii. 


In  addition  to  their  common  inclusion  in  the  cyclical 
manuscripts,  the  nine  texts  I have  selected  feature  Guil- 
laume as  an  integral  character,  if  not  always  the  principal 
figure.  Yet  even  in  the  instances  in  which  he  takes  a 
subordinate  position,  the  alternate  hero  is  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  him,  and  it  is  this  relationship  that  is  called 
into  play  to  involve  Guillaume  directly  in  the  action. 
Furthermore,  the  sub-group  appearing  before  these  poems  in 
some  of  the  manuscripts  deals  mainly  with  the  generation 
preceding  Guillaume;  those  following  them,  with  his  kins- 
men's descendants.  Additionally,  several  of  these  texts 
represent  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Guillaume  legend,  and 
form  the  central  core  of  the  cycle,  the  cornerstone  on 
which  the  later  poems  are  based.  Specifically,  the  major- 
ity of  critics  agree  that  the  extant  manuscript  of  the 
Chanson  de  Guillaume  dates  from  the  early  twelfth  (or  even 
the  very  late  eleventh)  century,  contemporary  with  the  Ox- 
ford Ro 1 and . and,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  surviving 
manuscripts  of  a chanson  de  geste.^  And  although  the  sur- 
viving versions  of  the  Prise  d' Orange . the  Couronnement  de 
Louis . and  the  Charroi  de  Nimes  date  slightly  later,  they 
represent  earlier  lost  manuscripts  of  several  of  the  epi- 
sodes contained  therein,  and  thus  constitute  the  most 
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Frappier  I:  148-56. 
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primitive  form  of  the  Guillaume  legend,  the  germ  cell  of 
the  entire  cycle . ^ 


Frappier  I:  80-1,  11:11-15;  David  G.  Hoggan,  "La 
formation  du  noyau  cyclique:  Couronnement  de  Louis  - Char  - 
r o i d e N ime  s - Prise  d' Orange."  Societe  Rencesvals,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  (Oxford, 
19  7 0')  (Salford:  U of  Salford,  1977)  22  -44;  Andre  de  Man- 
dach,  "La  genese  du  Guide  du  nelerin  de  saint  Jacques. 
Oderic  Vital  et  la  date  de  la  Geste  de  Guillaume , " Melanges 
offerts  a Rita  Le i eune  (Gembloux:  J.  Duculot,  1969)  811-27. 


CHAPTER  II 

LES  ENFANCES  GUILLAUME 


Summary 


Les  Enfances  Guillaume . ^ a poem  of  just  over  3400 
lines,  opens  in  Narbonne  with  Aymeri  complaining  that  his 

O 

sons  are  not  yet  dubbed.  A messenger  arrives  fortuitously 
from  Paris,  bringing  the  king's  request  for  the  presence  of 
the  four  eldest  sons  at  court.  Aymeri,  Bernard,  Girart, 
Hernaut  and  Guillaume  dutifully  depart  for  Paris,  but  not 


1 Les  Enfances  Guillaume,  ed.  Patrice  Henry,  Societe 
des  anciens  textes  franqais  (Paris:  SATF,  1935). 

o 

Possible  reasons  for  their  lack  of  knightly  status 
are  many,  as  Mar i e - G ab r i e 1 1 e Garni e r - Haus f at e r points  out 
from  evidence  culled  from  various  poems  of  the  cycle  on 
page  33  of  her  article  "Mentalites  epiques  et  conflits  de 
generations  dans  le  cycle  de  Guillaume  d'Orange"  (Le  Moven 
A&e  93  ( 198  7 ) , pp  . 17-40)  : 

Les  raisons  invoquees  sont  diverses:  coutume  du  lignage, 
difficulty  pour  un  pere  de  supporter  sur  son  fief  la  tur- 
bulence de  grands  garqons  desoeuvres,  pauvrete  momentanee, 
necessity  pour  un  j eune  de  servir  l'empereur  afin  d'etre 
adoube  par  celui-ci,  renforcement  du  pouvoir  familial,  pa- 
ternel  plutot,  grace  aux  p o s i t i ons - c 1 e f s occupees  par  les 
fils,  et  raison  certainement  la  plus  authentique  — impos- 
sibility de  vivre  a plusieurs  sur  une  terre  trop  petite. 
Mais,  en  meme  temps  qu'en  sont  donnees  ces  differentes  rai- 
sons, l'exil  des  jeunes  garqons  loin  du  foyer  paternel  est 
camoufle  en  necessity  che va 1 e r e s que  ou  educative:  il  faut 
qu  ils  fassent  leurs  preuves,  qu'ils  conquierent  leurs 
fiefs,  comme  leur  pere  l'a  fait  avent  eux. 
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before  Ermenjart  extracts  from  her  son  Guillaume  the  pro- 
mise that  he  will  return  to  protect  her  in  the  event  of  a 
Saracen  attack.  No  sooner  does  Aymeri  and  his  party  leave 
than  Tiebaut  besieges  Narbonne . Ironically,  Aymeri  and  his 
sons  soon  encounter  and  defeat  a party  of  Tiebaut's  mes- 
sengers; during  the  skirmish,  Guillaume  acquires  the  steed 
Balkan,  learns  of  Orable,  and  sets  his  mind  on  winning  her 
from  Tiebaut.  Orable,  when  informed  of  Guillaume's  inter- 
est, responds  favorably. 

Meanwhile,  during  another  engagement  with  the  pagans, 
Guillaume  is  captured,  but  quickly  rescued.  At  the  same 
time,  Tiebaut,  still  besieging  Narbonne,  learns  of  Guil- 
laume's theft  of  Balkan  and  his  interest  in  Orable.  After 
negotiating  a truce  with  Ermenjart,  he  returns  to  Orange, 
where  he  weds  his  fiancee  despite  her  objections.  However, 
his  new  bride  manages  to  remain  true  to  Guillaume  and  to 
keep  her  virginity  by  means  of  enchantments.  Tiebaut  re- 
news the  siege  at  Narbonne,  and  the  increasing  state  of 
famine  induces  the  three  younger  sons  to  undertake  several 
forays,  during  which  Boeve  is  captured,  and  Aymer  kidnaps 
an  emir's  son  and  ransoms  him  for  Boeve's  return  and  for 
much-needed  supplies. 

Aymeri  and  his  older  sons  finally  reach  Paris.  Guil- 
laume, despite  initial  difficulties,  eventually  manages  to 
win  Charlemagne's  esteem  by  defeating  a Breton  champion 
come  to  challenge  the  court,  and  the  four  brothers  are 


knighted.  Just  as  the  festivities  are  beginning,  a frantic 
messenger  arrives  from  Narbonne  with  Ermenjart's  desperate 
summons.  Aymeri  and  his  sons  leave,  after  Charlemagne 
charges  Guillaume  with  the  task  of  protecting  the  heir  ap- 
parent. 

On  arriving  at  Narbonne,  Guillaume  has  Bernard  lead 
the  first  attack,  following  which  Guillaume  battles  face- 
to-face  with  Tiebaut.  Aymeri  is  nearly  captured,  but  the 
Saracens  finally  flee  in  disarray.  Narbonne  once  again 
safe,  Aymeri  performs  the  " depar tement " of  his  sons,  as- 
signing territory  to  some,  arranging  marriages  for  others, 
and  in  general  outlining  their  future  careers. 

Date.  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Patrice  Henry  (pp.  xxx-xxxiv),  in  concluding  from  re- 
ferences made  in  the  prologue  to  certain  episodes  developed 
in  other  chansons  that  the  EG  necessarily  date  later  than 
the  CL . the  PO . and  Aymeri  de  Narbonne.  places  it  between 
1205  (the  approximate  date  of  Aymeri ) and  1250  (the  date  of 
manuscript  D,  presumed  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  cyclical 
manuscripts).  However,  references  to  the  EG_  in  the  pro- 
logues of  other  chansons  of  the  cycle  indicate  the  probable 
existence  of  an  earlier  version  of  this  chanson . anterior 
to  the  surviving  versions  of  the  CL,  the  PO,  the  CN_,  and 
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even  the  CG . The  poet's  own  words  reinforce  this  assump- 
tion : 

Uns  gentis  moines,  ki  a Saint  Denis  ier, 

Quant  il  oit  de  Guillaume  parlier, 

Avis  li  fut  k'i  fut  antroblieis, 

Si  nos  an  ait  les  vers  renoveleis, 

Qui  ot  el  role  plus  des  cent  ans  esteis. 

Je  li  ai  tant  et  promis  et  donnei 

Qu'i  m'ait  les  vers  ansaignies  et  moustreis. 

(16-22) 

Thus,  the  poem  which  we  read  today  may  be  at  least  a se- 
cond-, and  perhaps  a third- generation  text,  according  to 
whether  one  assumes  the  narrator  to  have  merely  copied  the 
monk's  version,  or  to  have  produced  his  own  r emaniement  of 
it.  In  any  case,  calculating  from  Mr.  Henry's  conjecture 
and  presuming  the  poet's  dates  to  be  correct,  a primitive 
version  of  this  chanson  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  A further  attestation  to 
this  rudimentary  text  appears  in  the  similarity  between  the 
EG  and  Les  Narbonnais.  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  latter  is  simply  another  reworking  of  the  base  manu- 
script, although  from  a different  narrative  perspective. 

Mais  pourquoi  cette  redaction  primitive 
aura-t-elle  ete  modernisee  deux  fois 
independamment  et  en  sens  differents? 

Une  seule  explication  est  possible,  et 
elle  est  hypo  the t i que : ces  remaniements 

se  placeraient  a l'epoque  ou  on  com- 
menqa  a transcrire  dans  des  manuscrits 
distincts  les  chansons  du  groupe  d'Ay- 
meri,  d'une  part  . . . et  celles  qui  se 

rapportaient  plus  specialement  a Guil- 
laume, d'autre  part.  . . . A ce  moment 

il  fut  necessaire  de  pourvoir  les  re- 
cueils  du  premier  groupe  d'une  chanson 
finale  et  ceux  du  second  d'une  chanson 
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initiale.  Le  sujet  de  ces  deux  poemes 
pouvait  etre  le  meme  et  la  meme  anci- 
enne  chanson  servit  a donner  une  fin  a 
la  geste  d'Aymeri  et  un  debut  a celle 
de  Guillaume . ^ 

Whatever  the  history  of  its  composition  and  revision, 
the  final  version  of  this  poem  exists  today  in  seven  of  the 
nine  cyclical  manuscripts  mentioned  in  the  introduction: 
A-*-,  A^  , A^  , B^,  B^,  C,  and  D.  In  each  case,  the  text  is 
complete,  with  the  three  versions  of  group  A being  nearly 
identical  to  each  other,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  group 
B.  Manuscripts  C and  D,  differing  noticeably  from  both  the 
AB  texts  and  from  each  other,  are  nonetheless  considered  to 
be  related,  and  according  to  Mr.  Henry,  predate  the  others. 
Presumably  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Henry  considers  the  text  of 
D as  "le  meilleur  ’ etat'  du  poeme"  as  well  as  its  "meilleur 
manuscrit,"  and  has  chosen  it  as  his  base  manuscript,  lis- 
ting the  variants  represented  in  C,  and  excluding  the  AB 
group  from  consideration. ^ My  choice  of  this  edition,  des- 
pite its  rejection  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  manu- 
script tradition,  stems  from  its  being  the  sole  version 
readily  available  to  me,  as  well  as  its  inclusion  in 
Frappier's  bibliographic  references.^ 


Henry  xxxvi i . 

^ Henry  xvii-xx. 
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Frappier  I : 21 . 
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Characters 


Since  the  surviving  version  of  Les  Enfances  Guillaume 
is  one  of  the  more  recent  texts  of  the  cycle,  representing 
a later  stage  of  the  legend's  development,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  therein  a very  detailed  and  extensive  lis- 
ting of  Guillaume's  family,  and  to  a lesser  degree,  of 
Orable's  and  Tiebaut's  kin.  Some  of  these  individuals  ap- 
pear in  subsequent  poems , ^ although  many  are  unique  to  this 
chanson . attesting  to  the  continuing  trend  of  invention  or 
interpolation  of  characters  by  the  continuers  of  the  cycle. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  of  those  who  appear  in  subse- 
quent chansons  assume  different  roles  or  claim  different 
lineages;  some  are  merely  mentioned  in  passing,  and  have  no 
stated  genetic  or  marital  link  whatsoever  with  any  other 
characters.  This  phenomenon  occurs,  to  a varying  degree, 
in  each  of  the  chansons  of  the  cycle. 

Of  those  characters  appearing  in  both  this  chanson  and 
others,  the  most  obvious  and  important  is  Guillaume.  Here, 
we  see  the  hero  as  a youth,  in  the  process  of  establishing 
his  reputation  and  earning  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  peers  and  the  chanson ' s audience.  The  poet  identifies 
the  hero  chiefly  as  "l'enfes  Guillaumes,"  but  also  refers 

^ "Subsequent"  in  terms  of  fictional  chronology,  since 
many  of  the  "later"  chansons  were  composed  prior  to  the  EG . 
and  certainly  derive  from  earlier  stages  of  the  legend 
(see  above,  page  7,  note  9;  also  Frappier  I:  63-87. 
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to  him  by  several  other  epithets  common  to  the  other  poems 
of  the  cycle:  "Fierebrace  , " "li  marchis,"  "li  bers , " al- 
though then  only  after  Guillaume  has  performed  some  deed 
worthy  of  special  recognition.  An  isolated  mention  of 
"Guillaume  au  cor  neis"  in  the  prologue  (12),  along  with 
the  mention  of  the  capture  of  Orange  and  his  marriage  to 
Guibour c - Or ab le  (10-11,  26-7),  indicates  a knowledge  of  the 
hero's  further  exploits  as  related  in  the  Couronnement  de 
Louis  and  the  Prise  d' Orange . Yet  the  logical  non-appear- 
ance of  that  nickname  in  the  body  of  the  chanson  reinforces 
the  time-frame  of  the  narration:  the  youthful  exploits  of 
Guillaume,  before  he  receives  the  wound  which  gives  rise  to 
the  appellation  "cor  neis";  these  are  the  feats  of  prowess 
which  establish  Guillaume's  earliest  reputation. 

Another  indication  that  this  chanson  deals  with  the 
early  stages  of  Guillaume's  fictional  biography  appears  in 
the  inclusion  of  a large  number  of  members  of  his  immediate 
family  in  close  contact  with  the  hero.  Since  Guillaume,  as 
well  as  his  brothers,  are  represented  as  young,  unknighted 
"bacheleirs , " the  impetus  of  the  story's  action  must  come, 
at  least  in  the  very  beginning,  from  another  source.  Also, 
since  the  young  men  are  not  yet  knights,  they  will  function 
as  part  of  the  central  family  unit  until  they  can  establish 


thems  e Ives 

as  adults  in  feudal 

s o c i e ty . 

Consequently, 

the 

EG  gives 

its  reader  one  of 

the  more 

extens ive 

views 

o f 

Guillaume ’ 

s nearest  relatives. 

Both  parents  are 

named , 

as 

are  all  six  of  the  brothers  known  to  the  cycle.  The  poet 
even  gives  some  indication  of  the  birth  order  of  Aymeri's 
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sons:  verses  36,  2345-7,  and  3127  clearly  identify  Bernard 

as  the  eldest,  "l'anneis,"  and  the  specifications  of  Char- 
lemagne's summons  in  the  first  episode  lead  the  reader  to 
conclude  that  Bueve , Aymer,  and  Guibert  are  younger  than 
Hernaut,  Garin  and  Guillaume,  since  the  latter  accompany 
their  father  and  Bernard  to  the  emperor's  court: 

"Seiz  ke  te  mande  Charles,  li  fiz  Pepin? 

Qui  le  anvoies  les  quatre  de  tes  fiz, 

Toz  les  anneis  et  toz  les  plus  hardis . " 

(63-5) 

Cuens  Ainmeris  an  vait  a Charlon  d'Ais, 

An  sa  conpaigne  moinne  son  fil  Bernart, 

Lo  prout  Guillaume  et  Garin  et  Hernaut. 

(335-7) 

The  poet  also  mentions  a daughter  (262,  2024),  but  does  not 

name  her,  and  she  plays  no  important  part  in  the  narration. 
Thus,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  this  is  the 
future  wife  of  King  Louis  (CL) , the  eventual  mother  of  any 
of  the  various  nephews  of  Guillaume's  mentioned  throughout 
the  cycle  who  are  identified  solely  as  the  hero's  sister's 
sons,  or  yet  another  nebulous  character. 

On  the  Saracen  side  of  the  genealogy,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  characters  are,  of  course,  Tiebaut  and 
Orable.  Since  the  pair  does  not  appear  again  in  the  fic- 
tional chronology  until  the  P0_,  their  very  presence  in  this 
chanson  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to 
provide  what  amounts  to  a post-facto  preface  to  Guillaume's 
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later  adventures.  The  romantic  element  manifested  in  the 
portrayal  of  Guillaume's  pursuit  of  Orable,  and  her 
rejection  of  Tiebaut  in  favor  of  the  hero,  reinforces  the 
evidence  of  the  poem's  apocryphal  nature.  Of  greater  in- 
terest here  is  the  inclusion  of  several  close  family  mem- 
bers, especially  Orable's  brothers:  Acere,  Clarion,  Quar- 
rel, and  Marmonde  . Once  again  giving  testimony  to  the 
poet's  knowledge  of  other  chansons  of  the  cycle,  these  bro- 
thers bear  the  names  of  Saracen  kings  appearing  elsewhere 
in  various  minor  roles,  or  simply  mentioned  in  passing, 
which  the  poet  has  integrated  into  the  family  structure  of 
a principal  character.  On  Tiebaut's  side,  the  characters 
are  less  significant:  his  uncle  Baligan  has  died  before  the 
story  begins,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  context  of  establish- 
ing a basis  for  revenge  against  the  Narbonnais  line.  His 
presence  is,  however,  an  important  indication  of  the  poet's 
ambition  to  incorporate  elements  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
into  his  text,  since  Baligan  was  killed  by  Charlemagne  at 
Roncesvaux.  The  name  of  Tiebaut's  sister  Anfelise  does 
reappear  in  BL . as  well  as  in  Foucon  de  Candie  . although 
the  character  is  not  related  to  him  in  either  instance. 

Among  the  other  recurring  characters,  all  of  a secon- 
dary nature,  we  find  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis  (the 
latter  mentioned  only  briefly  in  the  last  verses  of  the 
poem,  in  reference  to  Guillaume's  role  in  his  coronation), 
several  of  Guillaume's  nephews  (again,  merely  cited  in  the 
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context  of  their  appearance  in  later  adventures),  and  the 
Saracen  king  Otran.  Conspicuous  in  their  absence  are 
Orable's  father,  and  her  ( hal f - ) b r o ther  Rainouart.  The 
poet  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the  former,  not  even  to 
name  him,  and  the  reader  can  assume  his  demise  before  the 
story  opens,  since  her  brothers  function  as  heads  of  the 
family  in  arranging  her  marriage  to  Tiebaut.  Rainouart, 
not  mentioned  among  Orable's  siblings,  must  be  either  a 
later  addition  to  the  genealogy,  dependent  on  the  establis- 
hment of  a blood  tie  with  Desrame,  who  appears  as  a fairly 
inconsequential  Saracen  king  in  several  chansons  . or  the 
result  of  an  entirely  different  version  of  the  family 
tree  , ^ 


Relationships 

Although  this  chanson  features  a great  many  of  Guil- 
laume's family  members,  especially  his  father  and  brothers, 
the  reader  can  clearly  see  from  the  earliest  verses  that 
Guillaume  will  dominate;  the  title  itself  indicates  this, 
for  the  poet  narrates  not  the  "Adventures  of  Aymeri  and  his 
Sons,"  but  "Guillaume's  Youth."  Yet  despite  the  hero's 
manifest  assertiveness  from  the  first  episode  on,  he  does 
not  begin  by  being  the  most  powerful  or  authoritative 

^ For  an  extensive  examination  of  this  development, 
see  McMillan,  "Orable"  829-54. 
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figure.  Until  receiving  his  knighthood,  he  must  still  sub- 
mit, however  grudgingly,  to  the  will  of  his  father,  the 
head  of  the  family.  Thus,  though  he  vehemently  berates  his 
brothers  for  what  he  views  as  childish  lack  of  ambition, 
and  voices  his  steadfast  refusal  to  become  a fawning  cour- 
tier, we  see  him  finally  agree  to  the  journey  to  Charle- 
magne's court  despite  his  objections.  Aymeri  wishes  it,  and 
his  son  dare  not  contradict  his  express  desires  (68-114). 
However,  his  subservience  to  his  e 1 de  r s ' autho  r i ty  quite 
clearly  does  not  extend  to  his  older  brother.  Not  only  is 
Guillaume's  tirade  against  going  to  court  directed  primari- 
ly at  Bernard,  but  when  the  latter,  changing  his  opinion  to 
match  that  of  his  more  forceful  brother,  claims  seniority 
over  the  hypothesized  expedition,  Guillaume  will  have  none 
o f i t : 

Et  dist  Bernars:  "G'i  irai  autreci. 

Je  suis  l'anneis  et  toz  li  plus  fornis: 

Devant  vos  toz  serai  chastais  et  guis . " 

Repont  Guillaumes:  "Vos  n'aveis  mi  voir  di. 

Per  cel  apostre  que  kieirent  pelerins, 

Se  vos  esties  trois  cens  et  quatre  vins , 
S'esteries  vos  trestut  a moi  anclins." 

(98-104) 

This  attitude  of  condescension  towards  Bernard  persists 
throughout  the  chanson . For  example,  during  the  dubbing 
ceremony  at  Charlemagne's  court,  Guillaume  rejects  a suit 
of  arms  as  being  too  light  for  him,  but  declares  it  quite 
suitable  for  his  brother  (2537-47).  Guillaume  begins  to 
extend  his  dominance  over  his  father,  too,  even  before 
being  knighted.  Whereas  the  hero  had  formerly  been  subject 
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to  Aymeri's  wishes,  we  find  the  reverse  situation  after  the 

capture  of  the  steed  Balkan: 

L'anfes  Guillaumes  ait  son  peire  apeleit: 

"Car  faites  or  vostre  eschec  aiineir, 

S'irons  an  France,  a Paris  la  citeit, 

A Charlemanne,  lo  roi,  que  m'ait  mandeit: 

A Pantecouste  me  doit  faire  adobeir." 

--Fiz,"  dist  li  peires,  "si  con  vos  comandeis." 

(705-10) 

Guillaume  exhibits  the  same  forcefulness  upon  their  return 
to  Narbonne  in  answer  to  Ermenjart's  urgent  summons,  where 
he  exhorts  his  father  to  require  Bernard  to  prove  himself 
by  carrying  the  troop's  standard  into  the  first  fray  (2813- 
25).  Although  one  cannot  yet  consider  Guillaume  as  func- 
tioning as  head  of  the  family,  since  Aymeri  still  controls 
his  sons'  destinies  during  the  "departement,"  the  hero 
quite  probably  has  become  the  family's  military  leader,  and 
also  the  prime  candidate  for  his  father's  successor. 

The  increasing  importance  of  Guillaume's  role  as  head 
of  the  kin-group  can  be  seen  in  the  laisses  immediately 
preceding  the  departure  of  Aymeri  and  his  four  eldest  sons 
for  Charlemagne's  court.  Ermenjart,  fearful  of  a Saracen 
attack  while  the  men  are  away,  has  Guillaume  promise  to 
return  immediately  should  he  receive  a summons  for  help 
from  his  mother.  One  must  ask  why  she  makes  this  request 
to  Guillaume,  who  is  as  yet  an  untried  and  unknighted  "ba- 
cheleir"  and  still  referred  to  as  "anfes,"  instead  of  to 
her  husband,  who  would  logically  assume  the  role  of  family 
protector.  Even  this  early  she  recognizes  her  son's 


potential  strength  and  leadership  capabilities,  and  does 
not  wish  to  appear  weak  and  frightened  to  her  husband; 
pride,  honor,  and  courage  are  not  exclusively  masculine 
concerns.  Indeed,  as  the  poet  repeats  several  times,  Ay- 
meri  is  in  effect  abandoning  the  rest  of  his  family  despite 
the  imminent  danger  of  Saracen  attack,  and  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  indication  in  the  courrier's  message  that  his 
presence,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  four  sons,  is  required 
at  Charlemagne's  court.  Ermenjart  herself  chides  her  hus- 
band in  ab s ent ia  for  his  inconsiderate  behavior: 

Dame  Ermenjars  sospire  fort  et  larme : 

"Sainte  Marie,  soiez  moi  secourable! 

He,  Aymeris,  malement  esploitastes 

Kant  a Nerbone  voz  trois  anfans  laisastes! 

Mavais  garans  lor  sereiz  lai  n'ait  guare . " 

(1518-22) 

The  context  of  Ermenjart's  request  would  also  help  explain 
Guillaume's  role  in  the  defense  of  Narbonne:  since  she  spe- 
cifically named  her  son  as  her  protector  (165-71),  who  else 
should  logically  assume  command  of  the  operation? 

The  rivalry  between  the  brothers  and  the  eventual  as- 
cendancy of  Guillaume  suggest  that  the  concept  of  primogen- 
iture had  not  yet  been  well  established,  certainly  in  the 
time-frame  of  the  narrative  action.®  We  can  also  see 


O 

Perhaps  this  may  help  explain  Guillaume's  ill  treat- 
ment of  Bernard.  As  a member  of  th i r t e en th - centuty  soci- 
ety, in  which  primogeniture  was  increasingly  becoming  the 
norm,  the  poet  may  have  felt  the  need  to  justify  the  lat- 
ter's exclusion  from  what  he,  the  poet,  considers  his 
rightful  position  by  making  him,  Bernard,  appear  unworthy 
of  the  responsibility.  Thus,  the  author  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  (or  at  least  placate)  his  social  conscience  while 
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evidence  of  this  in  the  " depar  tement , " since  Aymeri  does 
not  assign  his  own  fief  to  Bernard,  the  eldest  son,  or  in 
fact  to  any  of  his  sons . ^ 

Degrees  of  dominance,  however,  do  not  comprise  the 
full  extent  of  familial  relationships  within  Aymeri's  fami- 
ly; examples  of  fatherly,  brotherly,  and  filial  concern  and 
protection  are  constant.  Guillaume's  first  military  ex- 
perience consists  of  rescuing  his  father  from  a Saracen 
charge  during  the  skirmish  with  Tiebaut's  messengers  (427  - 
40).  When  a messenger  informs  Bernard  of  Guillaume's  cap- 
ture by  the  Saracens  (1146  ff.),  Bernard  exhibits  sorrow 

immediately  followed  by  rage.  These  emotions  are  shared  by 
the  other  French  barons  when  Bernard,  in  the  absence  of 
Aymeri,  assumes  the  role  of  kin-group  leader  and  summons 
his  kinsmen  and  supporters  into  action  to  rescue  Guillaume: 

"Damoiselz,  sire,  or  ne  valt  mie  bien: 

Ton  freire  an  moinent  Sarrasin  et  paien, 

Le  prou  Guillaume  ke  tant  fait  a prosier." 

Kant  Bernars  l'ot,  le  san  cuide  chaingier; 
Tanremant  ploure  des  belz  oelz  de  son  chief. 

Deu  reclamait,  le  gloriouz  dou  ciel: 

"Sainte  Marie,  preciouse,  aidiez!" 

II  en  apelle  les  cortois  escuiers: 

"Bairon, " dist  il,  "franc  damoisel  proisie 
Ki  atandiez  vos  terres  et  vos  fiez, 

Chascuns  de  vos  doit  estre  chevaliers. 

Mon  freire  an  moinent  Sarrasin  et  paien, 


still  remaining  faithful  to  the  established  literary  tradi- 
tion of  the  cycle. 

^ Of  course,  one  could  also  infer  that  such  a transfer 
would  not  be  possible  if  fiefs  had  not  yet  come  to  be  con- 
sidered inheritable  property,  in  which  case  the  land  would 
automatically  escheat  to  the  liege  lord,  who  could  then 
reassign  it  at  will. 
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Le  prou  Guillaume  ke  tant  fait  a prosier; 
Secoureiz  le  por  la  vertu  dou  ciel." 

Et  cil  respondent:  "Com  vos  plairait,  si  iert. 

Ke  vos  faudrait,  Deus  confonde  son  chief!" 
(1150-65) 

The  closeness  of  the  family  relationship  is  poignantly  evi- 
dent in  Bernard's  emphasis  of  Guillaume's  kinship  with  the 
entire  line.  In  the  same  episode,  Aymeri,  upon  seeing 
Guillaume's  abandoned  steed,  believes  his  son  dead,  throws 
himself  to  the  ground  before  the  horse,  kisses  its  bloody 
saddle,  and  faints  thrice  (1181-1209).  Guillaume's  bro- 
thers echo  their  father's  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  concern, 
but  add  to  it  the  impetus  of  revenge  and  rescue,  knowing 
Guillaume  to  be  still  alive.  They  will  risk  all  to  rescue 
their  kinsman  and  punish  his  captors: 

Ke  li  escrient:  "Sire  cuens , que  fais  tu? 

Laissiez  Guillaume,  il  n'est  mie  perdus , 

Mais  Sarrasin  l'ont  pris  et  retenuit. 

Pluis  Ions  n'est  or  k'as  paiens  mescreus; 

Poigneiz  a force,  enchausiez  per  vertu, 

Si  an  lor  terre  sont  paien  conseu, 

Tant  i ferrons  de  nos  branz  esmolus 
Ancui  arons  Guillaume  nostre  dru. " 

Dit  Aymeris:  "Je  ne  querroie  plus." 

(1208-16) 

Aymeri  amplifies  the  concept  of  kin  support  and  protection 
in  later  verses : 

"J'ai  Sarrasins  ancontreit  an  la  lande, 

Et  por  mon  fil  lor  movrai  tel  chalange , 

Mil  Sarrasin  an  perdiront  les  manbre." 

(1251-3) 

A similar  situation  arises  when  the  three  younger  sons, 
besieged  with  their  mother  in  Narbonne  and  facing  imminent 
starvation,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  deliver  the  city 


from  Tiebaut's  forces.  When  Bueve  is  captured  during  their 
first  sortie,  Aymer  assumes  responsibility  for  effecting 
his  brother's  safe  return,  which  he  accomplishes  by 
abducting  an  emir's  son,  whom  he  then  exchanges  for  Bueve ' s 
release,  as  well  as  a considerable  quantity  of  much-needed 
food  and  other  supplies  (2001-2258). 

As  previously  stated,  the  family  relationship  between 
Aymeri  and  his  sons  introduces  that  between  Orable  and  her 
brothers.  In  this  case,  as  well,  a dispute  arises  out  of  a 
conflict  of  wills,  and  is  once  again  resolved  by  the  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  family  leader  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  disputing  party  to  the  former's  wishes.  This 
confrontation  takes  place  when  Orable,  who  has  been  be- 
trothed to  Tiebaut  since  the  beginning  of  the  chanson . be- 
comes enamored  with  Guillaume.  Subsequently,  when  her  fi- 
ance arrives  to  marry  her,  she  attempts  to  delay  the  wed- 
ding. However,  her  brothers  have  already  concluded  formal 
arrangements  with  Tiebaut:  his  messengers  were  coming  back 

from  Orange  when  intercepted  by  Aymeri's  band  (197-201, 
334-43) , and  Acere  indicates  that  the  agreement  is  already 
a fait  accomu 1 i : 

Dit  Aceres:  "Mahomet,  ke  ferai? 

He,  suer  Orable,  ja  mais  ne  vos  varai; 

Je  vos  avoie  otroie  a Thiebaut. 

He,  suer  Orable  com  vos  avoie,  chiere, 

A roi  Thiebaut  donee  et  otroie!" 

(963-5,  984-5) 


Since  Tiebaut  insists  that  the  arrangement  be  honored, 
Orables's  brothers,  as  heads  of  the  family  unit,  are  honor- 
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bound  to  hold  to  the  agreement  despite  her  vigorous  objec- 
tions (and  their  own  misgivings  about  probable 
repercussions  from  Guillaume),  and  she  must  submit  to  their 
decision  (1636-1784  et  passim). 

One  relationship  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  in  light 
of  its  importance  in  many  other  chansons  both  within  and 
outside  the  Guillaume  cycle,  is  that  of  the  uncle  and  ne- 
phew. ^ Only  eight  uncle-nephew  pairs  occur  in  the  EG.,  and 
all  of  these  are  merely  mentioned  in  passing,  with  little 
or  no  impact  on  either  the  structure  or  content  of  the 
poem.  Indeed,  many  function  only  as  reminders  of  past  ac- 
tion, or  foreshadowings  of  future  events.  Hernaut  receives 
from  Charlemagne  a sword  that  Aymeri's  uncle  Salemon  had 
given  him  (2571-7).  Tiebaut  refers  to  his  uncle  Baligan, 
who  elsewhere  is  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  Ron- 
cesvals  ( 384-  6 ) , as  having  once  controlled  the  lands  of 
Southern  France  now  under  French  domination:  "Balligans 
fut  mes  oncles  et  mes  sires;/  Charles  l'ocist,  li  rois  de 
Saint  Denise,/  Et  si  conquist  Espaigne  la  garnie"  (1660-2). 
Guillaume's  four  nephews  (Bertrand,  Vivien,  Gerat  and  Guie- 
lin)  appear  only  as  the  eventual  results  of  the  marriages 

The  most  notable  example  if  this  phenomenon  is,  of 
course,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  which  doubtless  served  as  a 
model  or  inspiration  to  the  authors  of  many  other  poems  of 
this  cycle. 
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arranged  by  Aymeri  for  his  sons  in  the  " departement"  (3204- 
5,  3272-3,  3402-3).  As  for  the  remaining  two  examples, 

Malfebru  serves  only  as  the  recipient  for  his  uncle  Tie- 
baut's  complaint  concerning  the  Saracens'  lamentable  condi- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  French  forces  (3025-35),  and  Butor 
and  his  nephew  Alistant  simply  form  part  of  the  inevitable 
roster  of  infidel  notables  who  succumb  to  the  might  of  the 
hero  (2914-6).  Throughout  the  entire  chanson . the  primary 
emphasis  in  respect  to  familial  relationships  remains  con- 
centrated on  immediate  relatives:  between  Guillaume,  his 

brothers,  and  his  parents;  and  between  Orable  and  her  bro- 
thers. Marriage  also  plays  an  important  role:  the  antici- 

pated union  of  Guillaume  and  Guibourc  as  well  as  the  mar- 
riages of  Guillaume's  brothers  (and  their  fruitful  conse- 
quences), and  also  the  unconsummated  nuptials  of  Orable  and 
Tiebaut,  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  reader  and 
significance  to  the  cycle.  The  triangle  formed  by  Guil- 
laume, Guibourc  and  Tiebaut  will  frequently  reappear  as  the 
basis  of  an  ongoing  vengeance  feud,  and  the  marriages  of 
the  hero's  brothers  provide  him  with  his  future  comrades- 
in-arms,  as  well  as  the  heroes  of  several  subsequent  poems. 

Kinship  - related  Motives 

Considerations  of  a family  nature  also  supply  the  mo- 
tivation for  the  two  major  plot  lines:  Aymeri's  journey  to 
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Paris  with  his  four  older  sons,  and  Tiebaut's  attack  on 
Narbonne.  Immediately  after  the  poet's  prologue,  the 
reader  sees  Aymeri  expressing  concern  over  his  sons'  lack 
of  social  standing  and  means  of  livlihood:  none  of  the 
young  men  has  yet  become  a knight.  Implicit  in  this 
consideration  one  must  infer  a concern  for  the  reputation 
and  future  well-being  of  the  lineage.  Until  his  sons  be- 
come knights  and  establish  themselves  as  productive  members 
of  feudal  society,  there  is  no  possibility  of  marriage,  and 
hence  no  legitimate  offspring  to  carry  on  and  to  further 
augment  the  lienage . The  final  laisses  of  the  poem  support 
this,  since  as  soon  as  Guillaume  and  his  brothers  have  been 
dubbed,  and  with  that  the  immediate  danger  of  Saracen  siege 
lifted,  Aymeri  assigns  them  fiefs  and  arranges  marriages 
for  several  of  them, ^ Further  evidence  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  becoming  not  only  knights,  but  landed  lords  with 
vassals  under  them,  appears  in  Guillaume's  objection  to 
Charlemagne's  summons  in  the  initial  episode.  Interpreting 
the  emperor's  message  as  an  invitation  to  become  part  of 
the  royal  retinue  of  courtiers,  the  hero  announces  his  in- 
tention, which  he  feels  should  be  shared  by  his  brothers, 
to  establish  himself  as  a warrior  s e i gneur : 

H It  is  important  to  note  that  Aymeri  does  not  ar- 
range a marriage  for  Guillaume.  To  do  so  would  have  crea- 
ted a startling  conflict  with  the  already  well-established 
legendary  tradition  of  the  hero's  conquest  of  Orange  and 
its  queen,  as  well  as  diminishing  his  newly-won  indepen- 
dence from  his  father's  dominion. 
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"Or  deusies  chivelier  devenir 
Et  garoieir  paieins  et  Sarasins. 

Bernars  me  freires , qui  est  anneis  de  mi, 

Deiist  avoir  dis  chastiaus  jai  conkis 
Et  dis  siteis  o lo  branc  aserin. 

Demain  movrai,  quant  serait  esclarcis, 

0 moi  mainrai  mil  chivelier  de  pris, 

Juc'  ai  Orange  ne  panrai  onkes  fin, 

Ne  revanrai  si  avrai  tant  conkis 

Qui  bien  porai  trois  mile  hommes  tenir . " 

(79-83,  89-93) 

Aymeri,  realizing  that  having  his  sons  dubbed  by  the  em- 
peror himself  can  significantly  increase  not  only  their 
prospects  of  advancement,  but  equally  important,  the  renown 
of  the  family  name,  persuades  the  impetuous  Guillaume  to 
obey  the  summons.  The  hero's  ambition  to  conquer  Orange 
soon  becomes  inextricably  linked  to  his  pursuit  of  Orable, 
thus  compounding  perpetuation  of  the  line  to  territorial 
goals,  obscured  as  these  feudal  motives  may  be  by  the  ro- 
mantic overtones  characteristic  of  the  poem's  relatively 
late  date  of  composition. 

A kinship  - re lated  motive  similarly  furnishes  Tiebaut's 
incentive  to  attempt  to  capture  Narbonne.  He  wishes  to 
regain  territory  which  had  once  been  controlled  by  his  an- 
cestors, and  clearly  states  this  at  the  commencement  of  his 
attack  (250-54):  this  prior  possession  of  the  territory  by 

the  Saracens  is  affirmed  by  Aquilans  in  his  report  to 
Orable  (629-31).  Revenge  also  plays  a considerable  part  in 
Tiebaut's  attempt  to  take  Narbonne.  By  directing  an  attack 
against  one  of  Charlemagne's  principal  vassals,  he  hopes  to 
avenge  the  death  at  the  emperor's  hands  of  his  uncle 
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Baligan.  As  we  shall  see  in  later  poems,  the  theme  of  re- 
venge becomes  a very  important  feature  of  this  cycle,  espe- 
cially in  regards  to  Tiebaut,  whose  attempts  to  vindicate 
himself  of  the  dishonor  of  Guibourc's  defection  will  domi- 
nate nearly  every  poem  after  the  PO  . 


CHAPTER  III 

LE  COURONNEMENT  DE  LOUIS 


Summary 

Approximately  2700  lines  long,-'-  this  chanson  opens 
with  Charlemagne  holding  court  in  his  chapel  at  Aix  for  the 
purpose  of  officially  recognizing  his  young  son  Louis  as 
heir  apparent  by  associcting  him  to  the  crown.  In  front  of 
his  assembled  subjects,  Charlemagne  instructs  his  son  at 
length  on  the  requirements  of  a good  monarch.  Louis,  in- 
timidated, hesitates  to  accept  the  crown,  upon  which  his 
father  derides  him  as  a coward.  Hernaut  d1  Orleans  offers 
to  serve  as  regent,  intending  upon  to  take  the  crown  for 
himself  as  soon  as  Charlemagne  has  died.  Guillaume,  retur- 
ning from  the  hunt,  encounters  his  nephew  Bertrand,  who 
apprises  his  uncle  of  the  court  incidents.  Guillaume,  sen- 
sing Herncut's  ulterior  motive,  rushes  into  the  chapel 
where  the  notables  are  still  assembled,  strikes  the  usurper 
down  with  a mortal  blow,  and  places  the  crown  on  the  young 
prince's  head.  Charlemagne  acknowledges  Louis  cs  his  heir, 
and  repeats  to  him  his  earlier  instructions,  after  which 

Les  Redactions  en  vers  du  Couronnement  de  Louis,  ed. 
Yvan  G.  Lepage  (Geneve:  Droz  , 1978  ). 
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Louis  designates  Guillaume  and  his  line  as  the  official 
protectors  of  the  realm.  Guillaume  accepts  the  responsib- 
ility, and  departs  on  a much-delayed  pilgrimage  to  Rome . • 

While  in  Rome,  Guillaume  and  his  companions  learn  that 
a neighboring  Christian  king  has  been  defeated  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  his  family  captured.  Negotiations  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Saracen  leaders  result  in  the  agreement  that 
the  dispute  be  decided  by  a judicial  duel.  The  Saracens 
produce  the  giant  Corsolt  as  their  champion,  and  the  Pope 
designates  Guillaume.  Despite  receiving  the  wound  which 
gives  rise  to  his  nickname  of  "cort  nes,"  Guillaume  defeats 
the  giant,  the  fleeing  Saracen  forces  are  massacred,  and 
the  emir  Galaffre  converts  to  Christianity.  The  rescued 
king  offers  Guillaume  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
but  before  the  wedding  can  take  place,  a messenger  arrives 
with  unpleasant  news  from  France:  Louis  has  been  deposed  by 
rebellious  vassals  led  by  Richard  of  Normandy,  who  has 
placed  his  son  on  the  throne. 

Hastening  back  to  France,  Guillaume  rescues  Louis,  who 
has  been  hiding  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours. 
The  hero  then  defeats  and  kills  the  usurper  Acelin,  impri- 
sons his  father  Richard,  and  restores  Louis  to  the  throne. 

No  sooner  is  this  crisis  resolved  than  news  arrives  of 
Gui  d ' Alemaigne ' s assault  on  Rome,  and  the  Pope's  appeal  to 
Guillaume  for  assistance.  The  latter  dutifully  returns  to 


Italy,  defeats  Gui  in  single  combat,  disperses  the  German 
army,  and  comes  back  to  France. 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  Louis  again  finds  himself 
beset  by  rebellious  vassals,  and  calls  upon  Guillaume  for 
support.  The  hero  puts  down  the  revolt,  secures  Louis  on 
the  throne,  and  gives  his  sister  to  the  king  in  marriage. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a reference  to  Guillaume's  further 
adventures  in  the  form  of  a complaint:  after  all  the  ser- 
vice Guillaume  has  done  for  the  king,  he  finds  himself 
poorly  rewarded,  still  without  a domain  of  his  own  on  which 
to  establish  himself  and  his  future  family. 

Date.  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Although  individual  critics  differ  as  to  its  specific 
date  of  composition,  their  general  consensus  holds  the  CL. 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  chansons  of  the  cycle,  dating  from 
between  1125  and  about  1165. ^ Several  consider  it,  along 
with  the  PO.  and  the  C_N,  as  forming  a "noyau  cyclique",  the 
epic  prototype  on  which  the  remaining  poems  model 


A concise  summary  of  many  of  the  arguments  concern- 
ing the  composition  date  of  this  poem  can  be  found  in  Frap- 
pier  II : 53-9 . 
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themselves,  and  David  Hoggan  postulates  a primitive  ver- 
sion contemporary  to  the  earliest  rendition  of  the  PO . ^ 

As  it  exists  today,  the  text  of  the  CL.  is  conserved  in 
its  entirety  in  six  of  the  cyclical  manuscripts  (A^,  A^  , 
A^  , B-*-,  and  C).  and  in  fragmentary  form  in  four  other 
documents:  A^  (597  verses  [AB  1115-1717]),  D (315  verses 
[AB  1-230  and  2655  - 70]),  and  a text  referred  to  by  Lepage 
as  C^,  represented  by  B.  N.  nouv.  acq.  fr.  5094  (29  verses 
[C  2369-82  and  2488-2502])  and  a fragment  published  by  E. 
Hoepffner  in  Romania  61  (1935):  90-94  (38  verses  [C  2392- 
2410  and  2444-62]  ) .5 

Lepage's  choice  of  A^  for  his  base  text  is  based  on 
the  obvious  exclusion  of  the  fragmentary  manuscripts  and 
"les  deux  copies  rajeunies  et  delayees  de  la  famille  B," 
the  fact  of  a missing  page  (165  verses)  in  ms.  A^- , and  his 
opinion  of  A^  as  being  m i s t ak e - r i dd 1 e d and  carelessly 
copied. ^ I have  selected  this  edition  because  of  its  re- 
presentation, at  least  in  the  form  of  variants  and  appen- 
dices, of  the  entire  manuscript  tradition  of  the  chanson . 
and  because  of  the  recentness  of  its  publication. 

^ Hoggan  22-44;  Madeleine  Tyssens,  La  Geste  de  Guil- 
laume d'Orange  dans  les  manuscrits  cvcliaues.  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Faculte  de  Philosophie  et  Lettres  de  l'Universite  de 
Liege  178  (Paris:  "Les  Belles  Lettres",  1967)  153-62. 

^ Hoggan  35-7. 

^ Lepage  xix-xxvi. 


6 


Lepage  xxvi i . 
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Furthermore,  like  Lepage,  I shall  confine  the  majority 
of  my  observations  to  the  base  text,  especially  where  the 
various  versions  are  in  concurrence,  and  additionally  when 
the  variants  do  not  significantly  affect  the  subject  matter 
of  this  investigation.  I will,  however,  refer  to  the  text 
of  the  C manuscript  whenever  it  diverges  markedly  from,  or 
includes  material  lacking  in,  the  AB  tradition. ^ 

Characters 


As  one  might  well  expect,  given  the  presumed  age  of 
this  poem,  and  considering  Alfred  Jeanroy's  view  that  the 
number  of  characters  in  a chanson  de  geste  is  inversely 
proportional  to  its  age,®  and  the  concept  of  gradual  em- 
bellishment of  originally  simple  material  expressed  by  Ms. 
Wathelet -Willem  (above,  pp  . 2-3),  there  are  relatively  few 
active  participants  in  the  action  of  the  CL . and  scarcely 
more  secondary  characters.  Guillaume,  of  course,  dominates 
every  episode.  This  contrasts  noticeably  with  his  situa- 
tion in  the  .EG.,  where,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  still  jockeying  for  position  as  the  predominant 

^ These  references  will  be  so  noted  by  a capital  let- 
ter C preceding  the  verse  number(s);  all  other  citations 
should  be  assumed  taken  from  the  AB  text. 

® Alfred  Jeanroy,  "Etudes  sur  le  cycle  de  Guillaume  au 
court  nez.  II.  Les  Enfances  Guillaume.  le  Charroi  de 
Nime s . la  Prise  d ' Orange  : Rapport  de  ces  poemes  entre  eux 
et  avec  la  Vita  Wilhelmi."  Romania  26  (1897):  4. 
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member  of  his  family.  Now,  however,  he  almost  entirely 
eclipses  his  relatives.  His  mother  and  brothers,  especial- 
ly, are  merely  mentioned  in  passing,  as  an  identification 
of  the  hero,  and  perhaps  in  a perfunctory  tribute  to  the 
reputation  of  the  lineage  (820-31;  C 564-77).  Guillaume's 
father  fares  only  slightly  better,  as  he  is  mentioned  more 
frequently,  and  often  with  some  honorific  qualification.9 
Yet  neither  father  nor  brothers  figure  in  the  actual  unfol- 
ding of  events;  they  merely  enhance  the  protagonist's  aura 
of  heroism  and  valor.  Conversely,  and  again  in  opposition 
to  the  circumstances  in  the  EG . several  of  Guillaume's  ne- 
phews, Bertrand  chief  among  them,  have  significant  roles. 
Aliaume  has  an  important  function  in  one  of  the  episodes, 
and  several  more  are  mentioned  as  companions  of  the  hero 
(Gautier,  Gaudin  and  Savari  in  mss.  AB ; Guielin,  Vivien, 
Gerbert  and  Jerin  in  ms.  C). 

Interestingly,  while  mss.  AB  mention  Guielin  frequent- 
ly, and  nearly  always  in  the  company  of  Bertrand,  the 
author  (or  remanieur ) gives  no  indication  that  he  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  Guillaume's  nephews,  while  ms.  C clearly  shows 
him  to  be  Bertrand's  brother  and  Vivien's  cousin  (C  1660- 

9 E . g . 574-5 : 

"Et  si  estoit  Aymeri  le  guerrier, 

Et  vo  bon  pere,  qui  fu  bon  chevalier." 

and  C 323-4: 

"Et  si  i fust  Aimeris  au  vis  fier, 

Vos" jentiex  peres,  qui  tant  fait  a proisier." 


62).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Guielin  is  always  men- 
tioned in  tandem  with  Bertrand,  Gautier,  or  both,  and  thus 
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shares  in  many  of  the  privileged  activities  of  the  uncle- 
nephew  relationship  (as  discussed  below),  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  he  is  indeed  Guillaume's  nephew,  or  at  least  had 
been  so  considered  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  chanson . 
For  instance,  we  find  him  and  Bertrand  as  Guillaume's  only 
two  companions  specifically  named  as  accompanying  him  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  Romg  (270-75).  He  and  Bertrand  take  up 
arms  against  the  abductors  of  King  Gaifier  (401-7),  and 
serve  as  Guillaume's  squires  (2468-74),  fulfilling  the  ne- 
phew's function  of  military  support.  All  three  youths  ap- 
pear as  anxious  spectators  of  Guillaume's  duel  with  Corsolt 
(1152-3),  and  Guielin  watches  with  Bertrand  Guillaume's 
defeat  of  Gui  d'Alemaigne  (2595-2601),  demonstrating  as 
much  concerned  emotion  as  the  others.  Guillaume  names  Gui- 
elin and  Gautier  to  stand  as  Galaffre's  godfathers  with  him 
(1270).  Conversely,  ms.  C lacks  the  verses  (1640-42)  that 
specifically  identify  Gautier  de  Toulouse  as  a nephew,  and 
substitutes  Vivien  for  Gaudin  and  Savari  in  an  expanded 
role.  Gerbert  and  Jerin  also  take  the  place  of  another 
minor  figure  from  mss.  AB , Floire  (B^  Soihier;  B^  Soef)  del 
Plesseiz  (C  1373-84;  1650-67). 

Other  members  of  the  Christian  camp  include  King 
Louis,  who  appears  throughout  as  the  catalyst  for  Guil- 
laume's heroic  deeds.  We  also  encounter  Hernaut  d' Orleans , 
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Richart  de  Roan,  and  his  son  Acelin,  along  with  Gui  d'Ale- 
maigne,  as  the  chief  Christian  antagonists  and  enemies  of 
the  French  crown,  as  well  as  the  Pope  (li  apostoiles  de 
Rome)  and  several  members  of  the  monastic  community  of 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours.  On  the  Saracen  side,  unlike  EG . 
there  exists  no  great  family  to  parallel  that  of  Guillaume, 
but  the  hero's  chief  pagan  opponent,  Galaffre,  is  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  his  nephews,  Corsolt  and  Champion,  thus  pro- 
viding a certain  symmetry. 

Relationships 

The  antiquity  of  the  poem  and  the  consequent  paucity 
of  characters  leave  two  major  relationships  dominate  in  the 
CL . One  of  them,  the  seigneur/vassal  bond  between  Louis 
and  Guillaume,  provides  the  impetus  of  the  action  in  all 
five  episodes:  it  is  the  hero's  sworn  duty  to  protect  the 
king  and  royal  interests  that  propels  him  into  battle  time 
after  time.  Yet  the  bond  and  the  interaction  between  Guil- 
laume and  his  nephews,  especially  Bertrand,  serves  to  focus 
the  reader's  attention  on  the  personal  aspect  of  the  story. 
If  Guillaume's  upholding  of  a centralized  and  hereditary 
monarchy  constitutes  the  "epic  interest"  of  this  chanson . 
then  it  is  the  role  played  by  the  nephews  in  assisting 
their  uncle  in  that  endeavor  which  gives  the  audience  the 
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"dramatic  interest. Attesting  to  the  central  importance 
of  this  pairing,  one  must  note  that  while  Bertrand  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  Guillaume's  nephew,  no  mention  is 
ever  made  of  the  former's  parents,  or  their  relationship 
with  the  hero . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  throughout 
the  French  epic  the  poet  practically 
loses  sight  of  the  parents,  when  once 
he  has  set  himself  to  depicting  the 
affection  between  uncle  and  nephew; 
seemingly  it  matters  little  whether  the 
parents  appear  in  the  story  or  not- -to 
the  poet  and  to  his  audience  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  the  fact  of  tutelage  by 
the  uncle  . ^ 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that,  outside  of  the  pas- 
sing references  to  his  parents  and  brothers  in  the  passages 
where  Guillaume  identifies  himself,  and  the  sister  whom 
Louis  marries  in  the  final  verses,  Bertrand  and  the  hero's 
other  nephews  are  the  only  family  members  to  appear  in  this 
chanson . And,  as  previously  mentioned,  two  nephews  accom- 
pany the  chief  Saracen  antagonist  in  the  second  episode, 
one  of  whom  plays  a significant  role,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently see. 


According  to  William  Oliver  Farnsworth,  (Uncle  and 
Nephew  in  the  Old  French  Chansons  de  Geste:  A Study  in  the 
Survival  of  Matriarchy  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1913;  New  York:  AMS  Press,  1966)  198),  the  aforemen- 
tioned "human  or  dramatic  interest"  is  traditionally  provi- 
ded by  the  uncle-nephew  relationship.  Although  Farns- 
worth's specifically  relate  to  the  "sister's  son,"  he  later 
proposes  that  all  uncle-nephew  couples  in  the  Old  French 
epic  derive  from  this  relationship;  thus  the  application  of 
this  statement  to  the  CL  is  valid. 
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Farnsworth  46. 


The  specific  qualities  of  the  uncle-nephew  relation- 
ship as  presented  in  this  poem  take  several  forms,  the  most 
notable,  and  the  most  important  in  respect  to  the  medieval 
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audience's  demand  for  ges  tes . or  heroic,  chivalric  actions, 
is  the  couple's  mutual  dependance  and  assistance  in  battle. 
"It  is  upon  the  nephew  that  the  uncle  depends  for  aid  when 
in  danger  and  for  revenge  when  worsted,  and  the  nephew 
looks  to  the  uncle  for  the  same  ministrations . Although 
Guillaume's  journey  in  the  second  episode  begins  as  a pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  its  eventual  military  outcome  is  prefi- 
gured by  the  description  of  the  travellers'  arms  and  armor: 

Vet  s ' en  Guillelmes  li  gentix  et  le  ber, 

Et  Guielin  et  Bertran  l'alose; 

Desoz  les  chapes  orent  les  branz  letrez, 

Et  neporquant  si  orent  il  trossez 
Les  bons  hauberz  et  les  hiaumes  dorez. 

Li  escuier  furent  forment  lasse 
Des  forz  escuz  et  des  espiez  porter. 

(274-80) 

Thus  the  significance  of  Bertrand's  accompaniment  of  his 
uncle  changes  from  that  of  a fellow-pilgrim  to  a companion- 
in-arms.  This  becomes  apparent  when  Guillaume  decides  to 
rescue  the  abducted  Gaifier  and  his  family:  "Beaus  nies 

Bertran,  alez  prendre  vos  armes,"  (406).  Bertrand  later 
assists  his  uncle  in  routing  the  Saracens  after  Corsolt's 
defeat  ( 1169-  74),  and  is  accompanied  in  this  task  by  Gau- 
tier and  Guielin  (1212-19).  In  the  third  episode,  Guil- 
laume encounters  two  other  nephews  en  route  to  Saint 
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Farnsworth  68  . 


Martin's  of  Tours  to  re-establish  Louis  as  king.  Gaudin 
and  Savari,  at  the  head  of  a group  of  knights  assembled  for 
the  same  purpose,  immediately  fall  in  with  their  uncle's 
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contingent.  Guillaume  assigns  Gautier  to  guard  the 
Poitiers  gate  of  Tours  (1640-49),  and  Bertrand  and  Gautier 
are  named  among  the  "maint  vaillant  chevalier"  riding  in 
the  final  battle  against  Acelin  (1865-74).  In  ms.  C,  Viv- 
ien replaces  Gaudin  and  Savari,  and  periodically  reappears 
throughout  the  third  episode:  with  Bertrand  and  Gautier  as 

squires  or  messengers  (C  1187-92),  with  Bertrand  during  the 
conversation  with  the  porter  at  Saint  Martin's  (C  1292-94), 
and  with  Bertrand  and  Guielin  at  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
Acelin  (C  1660-65).  Also  peculiar  to  ms.  C is  the  inclu- 
sion of  two  additional  nephews,  Gerbert  and  Jerin,  who  are 
commanded  to  guard  the  Paris  gate  of  Tours  (C  1373-84).  In 
the  AB  text,  this  function  is  fulfilled  by  a Floire  (or 
Soihier,  or  Soef)  del  Plesseiz  (1650-57),  apparently  no 
relation  to  the  hero.  On  Guillaume's  return  to  Rome  in  the 
fourth  episode,  Bertrand  and  Guielin  appear  to  serve  as  his 
squires : 

Li  quens  Guillelmes  l'a  choisi  tot  avant ; 

II  en  apele  Guielin  et  Bertran: 

"Mon  anemi  voi  entre  en  cel  camp, 

Se  plus  me  targe,  tieng  moi  a recreant. 

Aportez  moi  mes  plus  chiers  garnemenz . " 

Et  cil  responent:  "Tot  a vostre  comant." 

L'en  li  aporte  sanz  point  d ' arestement . 

(2470-74) 

Despite  the  predominance  of  individual  combat  in  this 
chans  on  - - the  outcomes  of  both  "Italian"  episodes  are 
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decided  by  a duel  between  Guillaume  and  an  opposing  cham- 
pion- - in  which  the  physically  active  role  of  the  nephew  is 
understandably  minimal,  he  continues  to  serve  his  uncle  in 
other  manners,  most  notably  as  the  purveyor,  transmitter, 
or  confirmor  of  information  or  opinion.  Into  this  rather 
broad  category  fall  the  functions  of  counselor  and  messen- 
ger. Thus,  Bertrand  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the 
chanson  in  order  to  inform  his  uncle  of  the  events  tran- 
spiring during  Louis'  less  than  auspicious  coronation: 

Sempres  fust  rois  quant  Guillelmes  i vient; 

D'une  forest  repere  de  chacier. 

Ses  nies  Bertran  li  corut  a l'estrier; 

II  li  demande : "Dont  venez  vos,  beaus  nies? 

--A  non  Dieu,  sire,  de  leanz  del  mostier, 

Ou  j'ai  oi  grant  tort  et  grant  pechie; 

Hernaut  si  velt  son  droit  seignor  boisier: 

Sempres  iert  rois,  que  Francois  l'ont  jugie. 

--Mai  le  pensa" , dist  Guillelmes  le  fier. 

(113-21) 

to  Farnsworth,  the  post  of  messenger  is  not  merely  a mark 
of  avuncular  favor,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  relation- 
ship: 


It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  fact  that  a 
nephew  is  made  the  messenger  of  his 
uncle  that  is  important,  as  that  it 
shows  the  close,  confidential  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two.  . . . Even 
more  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  so  often  the  great 
heroes,  the  well-known  nephews,  who  are 
selected  by  the  poet  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a messenger,  as  the  less  im- 
portant nephews,  who  are  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  story  merely  for 
such  a purpose.  . . . 
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Farnsworth  61-62. 
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Hence,  Aliaume  appears  in  the  third  episode  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conveying  his  uncle's  instructions  to  the  rebel- 
lious Acelin,  and  returning  to  Guillaume  with  the  traitor's 
response  (1758-1849).  Aliaume's  singularity  of  purpose  is 
accentuated  by  the  absence  of  any  specific  mention  of  his 
name  among  the  participants  in  the  actual  battle  in  which 
Acelin  is  defeated  and  killed  (1870-84),  in  marked  contrast 
to  Bertrand  and  Gautier,  who  play  a more  military  role 
throughout  the  poem.  Having  delivered  his  message  and  its 
response,  Aliaume  retreats  into  the  obscurity  from  whence 
he  had  come . 

The  role  of  counselor  in  the  Couronnement  de  Louis  is 
exclusively  relegated  to  Bertrand,  who  advises  his  uncle  in 
several  instances  on  various  subjects.  Most  often,  the 
results  of  Bertrand's  admonitions  are  similar,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  Guillaume  agrees  with  his  nephew  - - the 
almost  invariable  outcome  is  that  the  hero  is  roused  into 
heroic  action.  Consequently,  when  first  apprised  of  Gai- 
fier's  unfortunate  situation,  and  the  strength  of  the  Sara- 
cen host  responsible  for  that  misfortune,  Guillaume  des- 
pairs of  the  meagerness  of  his  pilgrims'  band,  and  resigns 
himself  to  the  disgrace  of  requesting  Louis'  assistance. 
Bertrand,  however,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  points  out 
the  ignominy  of  such  an  action,  and  argues  for  making  a 
stand  to  the  bitter  end  (357-78).  Guillaume,  although 
still  displaying  considerable  reluctance,  and  protesting 


that  as  a pilgrim,  he  has  come  ill-prepared  to  do  battle 
( 3 8 5 - 8 9 ) , eventually  consents  to  champion  the  Christian 
cause  in  the  duel  arranged  by  the  Pope  (578-91). 

Later  in  the  same  episode,  Bertrand  advises  his  uncle 

to  rest  after  defeating  Corsolt,  and  to  allow  him  to  take 

charge  of  the  Saracen  rout,  but  his  concern  only  spurs 

Guillaume  on  to  greater  feats: 

Et  dist  Bertran:  "As  armes,  chevalier! 

Puis  que  mon  oncle  a le  champ  gaaignie 
Vers  le  plus  fort  qui  tant  iert  resoignie, 

Bien  nos  devons  as  foibles  essaier. 

Oncles  Guillelmes,  faites  vous  aaisier, 

Quar  mout  par  estes  pene  et  traveillie." 
Guillelmes  l'ot,  si  s ' en  rit  volentiers: 

"Ha!  Bertran, sire,  or  del  contralier! 

Ja  voz  contraires  ne  vos  avra  mestier, 

Que  par  l'apostre  que  requierent  paumier, 

Ge  ne  leroie  por  l'or  de  Monpellier 
Que  je  ne  fusse  el  mestre  renc  premier, 

Et  i ferrai  de  m'espee  d'acier." 

(1169-82) 

Bertrand's  well-meaning  advice  has  a similar  effect  in  the 
last  lines  of  the  poem.  When  Guillaume  debates  whether  or 
not  to  continue  his  support  of  Louis,  Bertrand  implies  that 
Louis'  is  a hopeless  case,  and  advises  his  uncle  to  abandon 
the  king  to  his  own  devices.  Guillaume  rejects  this  coun- 
sel, gathers  his  men,  and  sets  out  for  Paris  (2641-52). 

On  several  occasions,  however,  Bertrand's  counsel  di- 
rectly influences  his  uncle's  decisions.  Guillaume  makes  a 
point  of  asking  his  nephew  what  should  be  done  to  punish 
Acelin.  When  Bertrand  suggests  giving  the  traitor  such  a 
crown  that  his  brains  would  spill  out  his  mouth,  Guillaume 
complies  with  these  wishes,  and  bludgeons  Acelin  to  death 


with  a wooden  stake  (1898-1921).  It  is  again  Bertrand's 
counsel,  or  rather  observation,  that  enables  Guillaume  to 
push  on  to  Orleans  to  deliver  the  captured  Richart  de  Roan 
to  King  Louis : 

"Oncle  Guillelmes",  ce  dit  Bertran  le  ber, 

" Le  semblant  fetes  plus  ne  volez  durer. 

- - N i e s " , dist  Guillelmes,  "merci  te  vueill 

proier  , 

Quar  en  grant  paine  vueill  ma  jovente  user, 

Ainz  que  cist  rois  n'ait  ses  granz  heritez , " 

Lors  s ' apar e i 1 1 ent  et  pensent  de  l'errer. 

Tant  ont  par  force  esploitie  et  erre 
Qu'il  sont  venu  a Orliens  la  cite. 

(2185-92) 


Finally,  when  Gui  d'Alemaigne  and  his  troops  are  in  the 
midst  of  raiding  the  French  camp,  Bertrand  advises  his 


uncle  to 

take 

advantage 

o f 

the  cover 

provided 

by  a 

bank 

o f 

mist  so 

as  to 

surround 

the 

wal Is  of 

Rome  and 

cut 

off 

the 

enemy ' s 

retreat,  thereby 

preventing 

a total 

rout 

o f 

the 

French  forces  (2291-2331). 

As  a sort  of  corollary  function  to  that  of  counselor, 
a nephew  (once  again  Bertrand)  serves  as  a passive  affirmer 
of  his  uncle's  comment  or  observation,  a silent  "yes-man" 
as  it  were.  In  four  cases,  once  while  speaking  to  the  pil- 
grim en  route  to  Tours,  and  three  times  during  their  con- 
versations with  the  porter  of  Saint  Martin's,  the  exchange 
between  Guillaume  and  Bertrand  resembles  a formula  of  mute 


assent . 


14 


In  none  of  these  instances  except  one  does 


14 

Ot  le  Guillelmes,  s ' en  a gite  un  ris; 
Bertran  apele,  si  l'a  a reson  mis: 
"Oistes  mes  si  cortois  pelerin?" 
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Bertrand  offer  any  response  to  Guillaume's  comment,  and 
even  here,  the  nephew's  reply  is  directed  to  the  command  to 
dub  the  porter  rather  than  to  the  uncle's  observation. 

Even  when  they  are  not  physically  supporting  their 
uncle  in  battle,  or  advising  him  with  their  counsel,  Guil- 
laume's nephews  comfort  and  reassure  him  with  their  emo- 
tional concern  for  his  safety  and  well-being.  Both  Ber- 
trand and  Gautier  (as  well  as  Guielin)  show  great  anxiety 
during,  and  great  joy  and  relief  after,  their  uncle's  en- 
counter with  Corsolt: 

Tant  ot  plore  li  quens  Bertran,  ses  nies, 

Et  Guielin  et  li  cortois  Gautier! 

Tel  peor  n'orent  a nul  jor  desoz  ciel. 

"Oncles",  fait  i 1 , "estes  sain  et  hetie? 

--Oil",  fet  i 1 , "la  merci  Dieu  del  ciel, 

Mes  que  mon  nes  ai  un  pou  acorcie; 

Ge  ne  sai  certes  com  sera  aloingie." 

(1152-58) 

Bertrand,  as  we  have  seen  before,  is  so  concerned  with 
Guillaume's  exhausted  condition  that  he  offers  to  take 


(1462-64) ; 

Guillelme  l'ot,  s'en  fu  joianz  et  liez. 
Bertran  apele:  : Entendez , sire  nies, 

Oistes  mes  si  bien  parler  portier?" 
(1536-38) 

Guillelmes  l'ot,  s'est  vers  terre  clinez; 
Bertran  apele:  "Sire  nies,  entendez: 

Oistes  mes  si  bien  portier  parler?" 
(1581-83) 

Bertran  apele:  "Entendez,  sire  nies: 

Oistes  mes  si  bien  parler  portier? 

Adoubez  le  a loi  de  chevalier." 

Respont  Bertran:  'Biau  sire,  volentiers." 

(1628-31) 
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command  of  the  French  troops  during  the  final  skirmish 
against  the  Saracens  ( 1173  - 74)  . He  demonstrates  the  same 
sort  of  anxiety  in  connection  with  Guillaume's  battle  with 
Richart,  commenting  on  the  battered  condition  of  his 
uncle's  armor  and  on  Guillaume's  obvious  exhaustion  (2167- 
71,  2185-86).  And  once  again,  the  two  nephews,  along  with 
Louis  and  Guielin,  give  an  emotionally  charged  welcome  to 
Guillaume  after  his  defeat  of  Gui  d'Alemaigne  (2592-2601). 

Two  final,  and  somewhat  contradictory,  examples  of 
Guillaume's  rapport  with  Bertrand  occur  during  the  forth 
episode.  Understandably  a bit  jealous  of  his  uncle,  who 
has  already  participated  in  repelling  the  enemy  raid  and 
capturing  Gui,  Bertrand  offers  to  serve  as  champion  for  the 
French.  Guillaume,  however,  will  have  nothing  of  it.  He 
sees  in  the  offer  an  aspersion  on  his  reputation  of  prow- 
ess, and  after  berating  his  nephew,  storms  off  to  meet  Gui 
(2411-34). ^ Yet  Guillaume's  anger  appears  to  have  been 
generated  in  the  heat  of  the  impending  battle,  for  when  he 
returns  victorious,  he  presents  Bertrand  with  the  van- 
quished enemy's  steed  as  a peace  offering,  "Por  la  bataille 

■*■5  Guillaume's  response  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  a 
fear  of  being  considered  cowardly  or  worn  out  should  he 
allow  anyone,  even  a favorite  nephew,  to  take  his  place  in 
battle : 

Face  a la  generation  montante  qui  les 
juge  sans  pitie  et  risque  de  les  sub- 
merger, les  aines  doivent  a tout  prix 
maintenir  leur  prestige  de  guerrier. 
(Garnier-Hausfater  22). 
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que  requeistes  hier"  (2600-5) . This  flash  of  human  nature 
serves  to  further  endear  the  hero  and  his  kin  to  the  hearts 
of  the  audience . 

That  the  relations  between  uncle  and 
nephew  are  not  always  peaceful  bears 
testimony  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
poet  possesses  of  the  vagaries  of  human 
nature;  intimate  as  the  connection  is, 
and  perhaps  by  virtue  of  its  very 
closeness,  we  find  its  harmony  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  by  occasional  pro- 
tracted disputes.  Surely  these  are 
copied  from  life:  with  their  violent 
natures,  their  outbursts  of  pettish- 
ness, their  abrupt  descent  from  the 
heights  of  greatness  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  humanity,  the  heroes  of  the 
epic,  whether  Greek  of  French,  certain- 
ly appear  at  times  very  close  to  the 
living  model . ^ 

Uncle-nephew  relations  are  not,  however,  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  Christian  protagonists.  To  create  certain 
parallels  between  the  enemy  and  the  hero,  thereby  providing 
an  opponent  worthy  of  the  hero's  prowess,  the  poet  supplies 
the  Saracen  chieftain  Galaffre  with  two  nephews.  To  Cor- 
solt  he  gives  the  honor  of  standing  as  champion  against 
Guillaume,  and  the  nephew's  defeat  and  death  leaves  the 
uncle  discouraged  and  disheartened  (618-1195  passim).  Gal- 
affre's  treatment  of  his  other  nephew,  Champion,  is  less 
exemplary,  although  we  can  certainly  attribute  his  attitude 
to  the  conflict  between  familial  loyalty  and  his  new 
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Farnsworth  128. 
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faith. After  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Guillaume  and 
his  subsequent  conversion  to  Christianity,  Galaffre  pro- 
mises to  obtain  the  freedom  of  King  Gaifier  and  his  family. 
He  accomplishes  this  by  concealing  his  change  of  loyalty 
from  Champion,  and  pretending  to  be  a prisoner  of  the 
Christians  whose  liberty  depends  on  that  of  the  hostages 
(1276-1317) . 

In  addition  to  the  predominant  uncle-nephew  couple, 
the  Couronnement  de  Louis  also  presents  several  examples  of 
relations  between  father  and  son  which  illustrate  the  gene- 
ralization made  by  W.  0.  Farnsworth: 

the  tendency  is  to  minimize  the 
intimacy  between  father  and  son,  while 
exalting  that  between  uncle  and  nephew; 
in  the  latter  case  the  closest  solidar- 
ity is  almost  the  invariable  rule, 
while  for  the  most  part  the  attitude  of 
the  father,  when  the  poet  goes  into  the 
subject  at  all,  is  one  of  severity  and 
inj  ustice . . . . 

Even  the  most  distinguished  personages  are  not  exempt  from 
this  unflattering  treatment,  as  the  various  conversations 
between  Charlemagne  and  his  son  demonstrate.  Upon  present- 
ing Louis  with  the  crown,  the  emperor  at  once  commences  to 
browbeat  the  youngster  with  instructions  in  the  art  of 
kingship,  as  if  daring  him  to  accept  the  burden  (61-86). 
Then,  when  the  overwhelmed  Louis  hesitates,  Charlemagne 

^ This  phenomenon  will  reappear  even  more  forcefully 
in  the  later  poems  of  the  cycle,  especially  the  <IG_,  Al  i s . 
and  the  BL. 
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Farnsworth  21. 
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pronounces  him  a bastard,  and  threatens  to  cloister  him  in 
a monastery  (87-98).  Although  he  relents  somewhat,  and 
agrees  to  place  Louis  and  the  crown  under  Hernaut 
d'Orliens'  guardianship  for  three  years  (99-110),  when 
Guillaume  finally  bestows  the  crown  on  the  young  man,  Char- 
lemagne immediately  launches  into  a reprise  of  his  tirade 
on  the  responsibilities  of  monarchy,  demonstrating  his  con- 
viction that  Louis  is  incapable  of  assimilating  the  con- 
cepts (150-214) . Even  his  happiness  on  seeing  his  son 
crowned  (147)  is  certainly  attributed  more  to  relief  at  the 
avoidance  of  a shameful  blemish  on  the  family's  reputation 
than  to  any  tenderness  for  the  boy  himself: 

Voit  le  li  peres,  de  son  enfant  fu  liez: 

"Sire  Guillelmes,  granz  merciz  en  aiez: 

Vostre  lignages  a le  mien  essaucie." 

(147-49) 

Richart  de  Roan  displays  a similarly  ambivalent  at- 
titude in  regards  to  his  son  Acelin,  for  after  the  latter 
has  been  killed  by  Guillaume,  Richart  hesitates  not  at  all 
in  abandoning  the  traditional  claims  of  blood  vengeance  in 
order  to  save  himself: 

Tant  ont  le  conte  et  li  due  asproie 
Qu'il  ont  le  conte  a Guillelme  apaie. 

La  mort  son  fill  clama  quite  premier; 

La  pais  fu  fete  ainz  qu'issist  del  mostier, 

Si  se  besierent,  voiant  .c.  chevaliers. 

(1952-56) 

His  later  resurrection  of  the  feud  mitigates  the  apparent 
callousness  of  his  original  attitude,  however,  and  shows  it 
to  be  merely  a ploy  to  gain  time  and  recover  strength. 
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At  the  far  extreme  of  what  appears  to  the  modern  mind 
as  parental  callousness,  we  find  Galaffre's  cavalier  offer- 
ing his  sons  hostage  to  guarantee  his  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  combat  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  Pope 
(489-92).  Farnsworth  points  out  that  this  type  of  behavior 
is  neither  peculiar  to  the  Saracens,  nor  in  itself  consi- 
dered shockingly  cruel  by  the  poet  or  the  medieval  audi- 
ence : 

Sons  are  frequently  represented  in  the 
epic  as  being  offered  by  the  father  as 
hostages,  even  when  death  is  absolutely 
certain  for  them.  . . . There  is  no 

indication  that  the  poet  tries  either 
to  please  or  to  shock  his  hearers  by 
attributing  such  inhumanity  to  the 
Saracens,  for  the  offer  of  sons  is  ac- 
cepted each  time  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  the  same  peculiar  attitude  is  as- 
signed to  the  French  as  well . ^ 

Moreover,  closer  examination  demonstrates  the  pragmatic 

logic  of  such  an  attitude: 

L'exaltation  constante  de  la  force  phy- 
sique sans  laquelle  la  vaillance  est 
vaine,  et  l'importance  sociale  des 
deteneurs  de  fiefs  ont  pour  premiere 
consequence  que , dans  la  mentalite 
epique,  la  vie  d'un  baron  vaut  infini- 

ment  plus  que  celle  d'un  ieune 
2 0 

gar? on . 


■*-9  Farnsworth  26,  28. 
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Garnier-Hausf ater  18. 


Kinsh ip  - Re  1 a t e d Motives 


One  of  the  several  concerns  dealing  with  kinship  and 
family  which  the  poet  addresses  throughout  this  chanson  is 
the  various  characters'  interest  in  the  reputation  of  the 
lignage  . either  their  own,  or  more  commonly,  that  of  the 
hero.  Among  the  French,  Guillaume  and  his  relatives  enjoy 
considerable  renown.  Charlemagne  points  out  their  loyalty 
and  military  prowess  to  his  son  Louis  as  he  counsels  him  to 
rely  on  the  family  for  support  (205-14).  The  Pope  mentions 
Aymeri  and  Guillaume's  brothers  along  with  the  Peers  of 
France  in  illustrating,  in  his  opinion,  the  hopelessness  of 
the  French  position  against  Galaffre  and  the  Saracens' 
champion:  not  even  these  celebrated  champions  could  extri- 
cate the  Christian  army  from  its  current  plight  (568-77). 
Both  the  pilgrim  whom  Guillaume  and  his  companions  encoun- 
ter on  the  way  to  Tours,  and  the  porter  at  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Martin,  refer  to  the  Narbonnais  as  the  traditional 
defenders  of  the  realm  and  of  the  royal  family  (1454-57, 
1524-27),  and  a family  whose  members  have  never  known  shame 
(1552-57).  Even  the  pagan  Corsolt  appears  to  have  heard  of 
Guillaume's  exploits,  for  after  the  latter  identifies  him- 
self by  reciting  his  lignage . the  Saracen  replies:  "Cuivers 
Francois,  or  as  tu  trop  dure,  / Que  mon  lignage  as  mort  et 
cravente"  (834-35).  Manuscript  C makes  the  reference  apply 
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to  the  entire  line:  "Cuvers  Francois,  or  as  tu  trop  parle. 

/ Li  tiens  lignages  a mort  mon  parente"  (577-78). 

Just  as  one  is  identified  by  the  prestige  of  one's 
lineage,  so  does  each  individual's  actions  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  that  reputation.  When  Guillaume  saves  Louis' 
crown  from  the  grasp  of  the  traitor  Hernaut  and  his  kin, 
Charlemagne  thanks  not  only  the  hero,  but  his  entire  fami- 
ly: "Sire  Guillelmes,  granz  merciz  en  aiez  : / Vostre  lig- 

nages a le  mien  essaucie"  (148-49).  Before  facing  Corsolt 
in  battle,  and  again  before  his  encounter  with  Gui  d'Ale- 
maigne,  Guillaume  prays  not  only  for  protection  from  phys- 
ical harm,  but  also  from  acts  which  would  dishonor  his  fam- 
ily (787-94,  C 2509-12).  Corsolt  remarks  that  Guillaume's 
disfigured  nose  will  shame  his  relatives  and  his  lord 
(1101-4),  yet  Guillaume's  subsequent  victory  not  only 
erases  the  stigma  of  this  blemish,  but  even  adds  to  his 
line's  prestige: 

"Dex"  , dist  Guillelmes,  "or  ai  mon  nes  vengie; 

Ne  serai  mes  Looys  prouvendier, 

Ne  mon  lignage  n'en  avra  reprouvier. 

Des  ore  mes,  qui  moi  aime  et  tient  chier, 

Trestuit  m'apelent,  Francois  et  Berruier, 

'Conte  Guillelme  au  cort  nes  le  guerrier' . " 

(1122-24,  1160-62) 

Bernard  advises  his  uncle  in  manuscript  C that  failure  to 
uphold  Louis'  rights  against  Gui  d'Alemaigne  would  shame 
the  family  name  (C  2078-83).  Finally,  when  Guielin 
attempts  to  assist  Guillaume  in  his  duel  with  Gui,  Bertrand 


prevents  him  from  breaking  chivalric  convention  and  thereby 
dishonoring  the  family  name  (C  2560-65). 
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Another  important  consideration  for  many  of  the  char- 
acters involves  inheritance  rights.  In  instructing  his  son 
on  the  duties  of  a good  monarch,  Charlemagne  repeatedly 
enjoins  Louis  to  respect  the  legacy  of  widows  and  orphans 
(66-67,  83-84,  152-54,  178-79).  The  right  of  inheritance 
appears  to  be  the  rule  for  the  crown  as  well  as  for  fiefs, 
for  although  the  poet  models  the  "coronation"  ceremony  on 
the  Carolingian  tradition  of  associating  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  in  an  era  where  an  elected  monarchy  was  only 
just  beginning  to  evolve  into  an  hereditary  one,  he  has 
both  the  emperor  and  Hernaut  refer  to  the  boy  as  Charle- 
magne's heir  even  before  he  has  actually  taken  the  crown 
(90-92,  102-09).  Inheritance  also  plays  a significant  part 
in  both  of  the  attacks  on  Rome.  In  the  first,  Galaffre 
claims  Italy  as  his  rightful  heritage,  and  offers  it  in 
perpetuity  to  the  victor  of  the  duel  as  if  it  were  actually 
his  (465  - 69,  478  - 86).  This  same  attitude  is  taken  by  Gui 
d'Alemaigne,  proclaiming  that  Louis  has  no  right  to  Rome, 
although  he  gives  no  details  of  his  claim  (2343-51,  2356). 

In  addition  to  preserving  what  is,  or  is  thought  to 
be,  one's  rightful  property,  kinship  - or iented  motives  can 
also  lead  to  destruction,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  ven- 
geance. Corsolt  explains  his  hatred  of  all  Christians  not 
on  the  grounds  of  a conflict  in  faith,  but  as  revenge  on 


his  father's  death  by  a bolt  of  lightning,  which  he 
interprets  as  an  act  of  murderous  treachery  on  the  part  of 
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God  (527-40).  He  also  claims  vengeance  specifically  on 
Guillaume  for  the  losses  he  has  incurred  in  his  family 
through  Guillaume  or  members  of  his  kin  group:  "Cuivers 
Francois,  or  as  tu  trop  dure,/  Que  mon  lignage  as  mort  et 
cravente"  (834-35)  ; "Cuvers  Francois,  or  as  tu  trop 
parle ,/  Li  tiens  lignages  a mort  mon  parente"  (C  577-78). 
And  at  the  end  of  the  third  episode,  Richart  de  Roan  jus- 
tifies the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  grounds  of  blood 
vengeance  against  Guillaume  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Acelin,  his  "meillor  hereiter , " despite  having  renounced 
the  right  as  part  of  a treaty  (2104-13). 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  epic  character's  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  family. 
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preservation  and  enhancement  of  his  family's  good  reputa- 
tion). Furthermore,  the  characters'  response  to  these  im- 
pulses ranges  from  the  passive  avoidance  of  shameful  be- 
havior through  verbal  assertion  of  his  rights  up  to  the 
extreme  physical  violence  of  the  blood  feud. 


CHAPTER  IV 
LE  CHARROI  DE  NIMES 


S ummarv 

As  this  poem  of  just  under  1500  lines  opens , ^ Guillaume, 
returning  to  court  from  the  hunt,  encounters  his  nephew 
Bertrand,  who  brings  him  news  from  the  palace.  King  Louis 
has  been  parcelling  out  fiefs  and  other  rewards  to  his  re- 
tainers, with  the  exception  of  Guillaume  and  Bertrand. 
Understandably  upset  by  the  oversight,  Guillaume  storms  to 
the  palace  to  demand  of  Louis  his  due,  reminding  the  king 
of  the  many  loyal  services  he  has  performed  for  the  crown; 
the  poet  summarizes  the  events  related  in  the  Couronnement 
d e Louis.  Louis  responds  by  offering  Guillaume  several 
recently  "vacated"  fiefs,  which  only  increases  the  hero's 
anger,  since  in  all  cases  the  deceased  lord  has  left  a 
widow,  a legitimate  heir,  or  both.  Guillaume  refuses  to  be 
party  to  such  disloyal  behavior,  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
renouncing  his  vassalage,  even  turning  against  the  king, 

1 Le  Charroi  de  Nimes:  Chanson  de  eeste  du  XII— 

siecle.  editee  d'apres  la  redaction  AB  avec  introduction. 

no  t e s et  glossaire.  ed.  Duncan  McMillan,  Bibliotheque  fran- 

faise  et  romane  serie  B numero  12,  2nd  rev.  ed.  (Paris: 
Klincksieck,  1978). 
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when  Bertrand  suggests  that  he  request  the  right  to  conquer 
and  hold  several  cities  currently  occupied  by  the  Saracens. 
Louis,  at  first  reluctant,  since  Guillaume's  absence  from 
court  would  leave  him  without  his  customary  support  and 
protection,  finally  acquiesces  to  the  plan.  Guillaume, 
accompanied  by  Bertrand  and  his  brother  Guielin,  sets  out 
with  a contingent  of  soldiers  drawn  to  the  expedition  by 
Guillaume's  promise  of  land  and  military  glory. 

After  a considerable  journey,  the  hero  and  his  troops 
approach  Nimes,  where  they  encounter  a citizen  from  whom 
they  attempt  to  extract  information  regarding  the  city's 
defenses.  Failing  this,  one  of  the  knights,  looking  at  the 
Saracen's  oxen  and  carts,  devises  a plan  by  which  French 
soldiers  would  be  smuggled  into  the  city  by  Guillaume  and 
his  nephews  disguised  as  merchants.  The  plan  is  put  into 
action,  and  all  goes  flawlessly  until  Otran,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nimes,  recognizes  Guillaume's  distinctive  nose. 
Although  the  "merchants"  temporarily  allay  the  suspicion 
generated  by  this  discovery,  the  killing  of  two  of  the  oxen 
hitched  to  the  merchant's  carts,  and  the  danger  in  which 
this  places  Guillaume's  concealed  companions,  compounded  by 
the  insult  of  Harpin's  pulling  of  Guillaume's  beard,  in- 
furiates the  hero  to  the  point  of  revealing  himself,  and 
the  battle  begins.  Defeating  the  Saracen  lords  in  a short 
but  furious  encounter,  Guillaume  takes  possession  of  Nimes, 
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and  the  French  troops  return  home  richly  rewarded  for  their 
service . 


Date.  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Generally  considered  one  of  the  older  poems  of  the  cycle 
de  Guillaume,  and  included  in  the  "noyau  cyclique,"  the 
Charroi  de  Nimes  is  assigned  various  dates  of  composition: 
"la  premiere  mo i tie  du  XIIe  siecle" ; ^ "entre  1135  ou  1140 
au  plus  tot  et  1160  ou  1165  au  plus  tard"  ; ^ about  thirty 
years  after  the  composition  of  the  CG,  which  immediately 
followed  the  Chanson  de  Roland . ^ In  any  case,  it  is  close- 
ly linked  to  both  the  Cl,  and  the  PO,  serving  as  a bridge 
between  these  other  early  chansons  comprising  the  "noyau": 
" . . . nous  verrons  volontiers  dans  le  Couronnement  . le 

Charroi  e t la  Prise  trois  volets  d'un  seul  tryp  - 
t i q u e . . . . " ^ 

The  Charroi  de  Nimes  has  come  down  to  us  in  complete  (or 
nearly  so)  texts  in  the  eight  cyclical  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  chanson  previously  discussed:  the  four  texts  of 

family  A (A^-  lacks  one  leaf  containing  verses  717  - 877  ),  the 

O 

J.-L.  Perrier,  Introduction,  Le  Charroi  de  Nimes: 
Chanson  de  geste  du  XI 1^-  siecle  , ed.  J.-L.  Perrier,  Classi- 
ques  Fran?ais  du  Moyen  Age  (Paris:  Champion,  1931)  iv . 

^ Frappier  II:  186. 

^ Tyssens  32 . 

McMillan,  Charroi  12. 
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two  versions  of  group  B,  and  the  two  isolated  examples  of 
manuscripts  C and  D.  In  addition,  a small  fragment  of  a 
text  from  the  A tradition  (Paris,  B.  N.  nouv.  acq.  f r . 934) 
contains  135  lines  corresponding  to  verses  1081-1215  of  the 
A version. ^ 

I have  based  my  examination  of  this  chanson  on  Duncan 
McMillan's  edition,  which  reproduces  the  text  of  ms.  A^ . 
McMillan  gives  as  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  text  the 
lacuna  of  ms.  A^ , the  careless  copying  of  mss.  A^  and  A^ , 
and  the  extensive  modernization  of  the  B family.  Manu- 
scripts C and  D are  also  rejected  because  of  their  radical 
divergence  from  the  AB  tradition.  McMillan  supplements  his 
text  with  the  variants  of  the  remaining  AB  manuscripts, 
completely  excluding  versions  C and  D from  consideration. 
This  trait  is  common  to  the  two  other  editions  considered, ^ 
except  that  the  Poerck  edition  confines  itself  solely  to 
the  A manuscript  variants.  Also,  these  editions  are  based 
on  the  text  of  A-*-  , with  the  lacuna  reconstructed  from  A^  . 
However,  since  these  two  texts  are  nearly  identical,  this 
difference  is  not  significant.  Unfortunately,  the  texts  of 
the  C and  D versions  are  not  readily  available;  according 


^ McMillan,  Char ro i 18. 

^ J.-L.  Perrier,  Classiques  Franqais  du  Moyen  Age 
(Paris:  Champion,  1931)  ; Guy  de  Poerck,  R.  van  Deyck  and  R. 
Zwaenepoel,  eds . , Textes  et  Traitement  Automatique,  2 vols. 
(Saint-Aquilin-de-Pacy : Mallier,  1970). 
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to  McMillan  (Introduction,  54),  they  exist  only  in  manu- 
script form  and  in  unpublished  editions.® 


Characters 


Perhaps  even  more  so  than  in  the  Couronnement  de  Louis, 
the  noticeable  scarcity  of  characters  in  this  chans  on 
points  to  its  relatively  great  age.  If  we  put  aside  all 
those  individuals  who  appear  only  incidentally  mentions,  we 
are  left  with  only  five  major  and  three  secondary  charac- 
ters. In  the  first  of  the  two  main  episodes,  Guillaume, 
supported  by  Bertrand,  quarrels  with  King  Louis;  in  the 
scenes  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Nimes,  the  hero  pits 
himself  against  the  Saracen  brothers  Otran  and  Harpin,  with 
Bertrand  again  in  attendance.  The  legitimate  secondary 
figures  as  well,  those  who  actually  take  part  in  the  action 
as  opposed  to  receiving  a passing  reference,  are  relatively 
few.  At  court  in  Paris,  only  Aymon  le  Viell's  slanderous 
comments  as  reported  by  Gautier  le  Tolosant  add  to  the  dia- 
logue between  the  king  and  Guillaume  and  between  Bertrand 


8 T.  E.  Comfort,  "The  Charroi  de  Nimes  and  the  Old 
French  Chanson  de  Geste  edited  from  the  Manuscript  of  Bou- 
logne sur  Mer,"  thesis,  U of  Illinois,  1954;  J.  Hanchard, 
"Le  Charroi  de  Nimes.  chanson  de  geste  du  XIIe  siecle;  edi- 
tion du  manuscrit  de  Boulogne - sur - Mer , " thesis,  U of  Lou- 
vain, 1955;  E.  E.  Lange-Kowal,  "Das  a 1 t f r anz 6 s i s che  Epos 
vom  Charroi  de  Nimes.  Handschrift  D h e r a u s ge g e b e n mit 
sprachwissenschaf tlichen  Kommentar  und  Glossar,"  disserta- 
tion, Berlin,  1934;  B.  J.  Walker,  "The  Boulogne  Manuscript 
of  the  Charroi  de  Nimes . " thesis,  U of  London,  1955. 
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and  his  uncle,  and  in  Nimes,  the  hero  is  assisted  only  by 
his  other  nephew,  Guielin,  and  the  knight  Gamier  who  sug- 
gests the  ruse  which  enables  the  French  to  enter  the  city. 
On  the  Saracen  side,  Agrapart  appears  as  the  only  signifi- 
cant companion  of  his  brothers  Otran  and  Harpin. 

Conversely,  the  Charroi  de  Nimes  contains  a considerable 
number  of  incidental  characters,  many  of  whom  are  referred 
to  by  Guillaume  when  he  recounts  his  past  services  to  the 
crown  (especially  those  of  the  Couronnement  de  Louis). 
Thus,  the  poet  re-introduces  Dagobert  de  Cartage,  Herneis 
(Hernaut)  d'Orliens,  Corsolt,  Gaifier  de  Police,  Richard  de 
Roan  and  his  son  the  "Normant  orgueillous"  (Acelin),  and 
"1  ' Alemant  Guion"  (94-255  passim).  Additionally,  many 
characters  are  mentioned  throughout  the  poem  as  merely 
being  present  or  having  a minute  role  in  the  action,  as  in 
the  case  of  Guillaume's  brother  Bernart,  Gautier  de  Termes, 
Gautier  le  Tolosant,  Gilbert  de  Faloise,  and  Gilemer  l'Es- 
cot.  There  are  also  those  to  whom  the  poet  refers  in  ab- 
sentia. either  as  having  some  bearing  on  events  which  took 
place  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  as  with  Louis'  de- 
ceased vassals  and  their  survivors  threatened  with  disin- 
heritance by  the  king,  or  as  either  contemporary  or  his- 
torical figures  of  renown,  such  as  Charlemagne,  Aymeri,  or 
the  various  Saracen  kings  listed  as  rulers  of  "Espaigne." 
Finally,  in  introducing  his  chanson  . the  poet  makes 
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reference  to  characters  who  figure  prominently  in  its  se- 
quel, the  Prise  d ' Orange : Tiebaut  and  Orable/Guibourc . 

Re lationships 

Once  again,  the  medieval  poet's  fondness  for  the  uncle- 
nephew  bond  dominates  the  interpersonal  relationships  of 
this  chanson.  The  hero's  great  affection  for  his  nephews 
is  readily  evident,  as  seen  when  Guillaume  requests  their 
company  on  the  expedition  to  Espaigne : 

"Venez  avant , Guielin  et  Bertran. 

Mi  ami  estes  et  mi  prochein  parent; 

Devant  le  roi  vos  metez  en  present; 

De  ceste  honor  que  ci  vois  demandant 

Ensemble  o moi  que  recevez  le  gant; 

0 moi  avrez  les  biens  et  les  ahans . " 

(598-603) 

The  service  rendered  to  an  uncle  by  his  nephews,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  previous  poem,  can  assume  several  forms.  In 
this  text,  however,  the  nephew's  function  as  an  advisor  to 
his  uncle  takes  precedence  over  his  role  as  a co-combat- 
tant.  Indeed,  the  very  first  encounter  between  Guillaume 
and  Bertrand  involves  the  latter  informing  his  uncle  of  the 
recent  developments  which  have  transpired  at  the  palace, 
and  the  King's  blatant  slighting  of  them  in  assigning  fiefs 
and  other  rewards  (17-43).  Bertrand's  counsel  takes  a more 
active  tone  as  he  twice  attempts  to  mollify  Guillaume's 
bitterness  against  Louis'  callousness  following  the  lat- 
ter's perfidious  attempts  to  disinherit  others  in  order  to 


enfeoff  the  hero.  The  hero's  nephew  points  out  that  such 
disrespect  towards  a leige  is  dishonorable,  regardless  of 
the  validity  of  one's  dissatisfaction  (415-41),  and  Guil- 
laume finally  admits  that  "La  loiaute  doit  1 ' en  toz  jorz 
amer./  Dex  le  commande , qui  tot  a a jugier"  (442-43).  It 
is  also  Bertrand  that  advises  his  uncle  to  request  of  Louis 
the  right  to  conquer  and  hold  the  Saracen  cities  of  the 
South  (444-62) , and  when  Guillaume  later  expresses  the  fear 
that  his  temerity  in  undertaking  this  enterprise  will  dam- 
age his  reputation,  the  nephew  first  criticizes  his  uncle's 
timidity,  then  reassures  him  that  the  adventure  is  in  God's 
hands  (790-809).  In  light  of  the  importance  of  the 
nephew's  role  as  advisor  to  his  uncle,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  poet  does  not  credit  the  conception  of  the 
char ro i ruse  to  either  Bertrand  or  Guielin,  but  to  a pre- 
viously unmentioned  French  knight,  Gautiers  (918-27). 

Although  relegated  to  considerably  less  prominence  than 
in  other  chansons  . the  role  of  the  nephew  as  the  uncle's 
companion-in-arms  significantly  emphasizes  the  emotional 
bond  between  Guillaume  and  Bertrand  and  Guielin.  The  two 
brothers  are  selected,  along  with  Gautier  de  Termes  and 
Gilemer  l'Escot,  to  lead  the  French  army's  vanguard  on  the 
approach  to  Nimes  (864-70),  and  both  appear  by  Guillaume's 
side,  disguised  as  the  "merchant"  Tiacre's  sons,  as  the 
fateful  caravan  enters  the  city. 


Uncle-nephew  relations  are  not,  however,  idealistically 
supportive  and  continuously  amicable;  our  heroes  and  their 
companions,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Couronnement  de  Louis. 
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have  feet  of  clay.  We  see  a poignant  example  of  the  basic 
human  nature  of  these  characters  when  Bertrand,  unfamiliar 
with  and  uncomfortable  in  his  assumed  role  as  a merchant's 
assistant,  becomes  increasingly  annoyed  with  being  the  butt 
of  his  uncle's  amusement  as  he  founders  in  the  mud  with  one 
of  the  wagons  (988-1015). 

Although  overshadowed  by  the  preeminence  of  the  uncle- 
nephew  bond,  a few  other  familial  relations  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  chanson . Brotherhood  plays  a negligible 
role,  the  poet  merely  identifies  several  pairs  of  siblings 
without  developing  any  interaction  between  them.  Thus,  we 
are  simply  informed  at  various  times  that  both  Bertrand  and 
Guielin  are  Bernard  de  Breban's  sons,  and  that  Otran,  Har- 
pin  and  Agrapart  are  brothers,  as  are  Goudre  and  Quinze  - 
paumes,  and  Carreaus  and  Acere.  Additionally,  we  learn 
that  Orable  is  sister  to  an  unidentified  emir.  The  poet 
also  mentions  two  marriage  - re lated  relationships  without 
elaboration:  Orable  is  Tiebaut's  wife,  and  Auberi  le  Bor- 
going's  father  had  remarried  (Hermensaut  is  identified  as 
his  step-mother). 

Not  entirely  confined  to  passing  mention,  the  relation- 
ship between  father  and  son  attracts  a bit  more  of  the 
poet  s,  and  hence  the  audience's,  attention. 


In  addition 
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to  mentioning  the  various  offspring  of  the  deceased  lords 
whom  Louis  attempts  to  disinherit  to  the  benefit  of  Guil- 
laume, a significant  relationship  can  be  seen  in  the  inter- 
action between  Bertrand  and  Guielin  and  their  father  Ber- 
nard de  Breban,  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  this  kin- 
ship contrasts  with  the  uncle-nephew  bond.  Whereas  Guil- 
laume and  the  two  young  men  (especially  Bertrand)  display  a 
considerable  affection  for  one  another,  despite  the  occa- 
sional minor  quarrel,  Bernard  treats  his  sons  (notably  Gui- 
elin) with  unabashed  callousness  bordering  on  brutality, 
including  physical  as  well  as  verbal  rebukes,  and  the 
threat  of  serious  bodily  harm: 

Ot  le  Bernart,  son  pere,  de  Brebant , 

A par  un  pou  que  il  ne  pert  le  sens. 

Hauce  le  paume,  si  li  a done  grant: 

"He!  fox  lechierres,  or  m'as  tu  fet  dolant! 

Devant  le  roi  te  metrai  en  present. 

Par  cel  apostre  que  quierent  peneant, 

S ' avec  Guillelme  ne  recevez  le  gant, 

De  ceste  espee  avras  tu  une  grant, 

II  n'avra  mire  de  cest  jor  en  avant 
Qui  vos  saint  mes  en  tot  vostre  vivant." 

Querez  hennor,  dont  vos  n'avez  neant, 

Si  con  ge  fis  tant  con  fui  de  jovent; 

Que  par  l'apostre  que  quierent  peneant, 

Ja  de  la  moie  n'avroiz  mes  plain  un  gant; 

Ainz  la  dorrai  trestot  a mon  talant." 

(612-26) 

Despite  the  apparent  viciousness  of  this  tirade,  we  can 
view  it  with  less  shock  if  we  consider  it  simply  a (perhaps 
overly)  vigorous  attempt  on  Bernard's  part  to  encourage  his 
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sons  to  begin  their  military  careers,  and  to  seek  their 
fortunes  through  chivalric  deeds . ^ 

Kinsh ip  - Re  1 a t e d Motives 

Of  the  various  factors  that  influence  the  characters' 
actions,  the  author  of  this  chans  on  takes  considerable 
pains  to  emphasize  the  force  exerted  by  concerns  over  one's 
reputation,  and  more  especially  that  of  one's  1 i gna ge . and 
considerations  of  inheritance  and  hereditary  rights.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  figures  prominently  in  the  opening 
scenes  at  the  palace,  since  Guillaume  thrice  rejects  the 
fiefs  offered  to  him  by  Louis  on  the  grounds  that  the  de- 
ceased lords  have  all  left  behind  legitimate  male  heirs 
(311-14,  322-27,  365-75).  This  insistence  on  preserving 

the  heritage  of  widows  and  orphans  recalls  to  the  audience 
the  repeated  admonitions  of  Charlemagne  to  Louis  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Couronnement  de  Louis,  where  the  poet 
evokes  the  king's  basic  unworthiness . ^ Guillaume's  last- 
minute  hesitations  before  the  final  approach  towards  Nimes 
also  focuses  on  concerns  over  inheritance  rights  (796-802). 
Although  his  exact  apprehensions  are  not  elaborated,  one 
might  infer  that  since  these  lands,  though  presently  held 

q 

See  above,  p.  13,  note  2,  for  typical  motives  for  an 
attitude  such  as  Bernard's. 


10 


See  above , p . 57. 
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by  the  Infidel,  were  ostensibly  Christian  territories  prior 
to  the  Saracen  occupation,  Guillaume  might  be  depriving 
some  French  lord  of  his  "rightful"  inheritance  by  recon- 
quering them  for  himself:  ".  . . Espaigne  ou  n'ot  droit 
herite"  (802) . 

Concern  over  the  rights  of  the  individual,  or  more 
often,  that  of  the  kingroup,  figures  in  several  important 
scenes,  usually  in  the  form  of  a reaction  to  the  situation 
or  to  someone's  comments  or  statements.  Part  of  Guil- 
laume's appeal  to  Louis  for  remuneration  for  his  services 
consists  of  appealing  to  the  king's  memory  of  his  father, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  latter's  good  name  and  reputation: 

"Looys , rois,"  dit  Guillelmes  li  sages, 

"Droiz  emperere,  ja  fustes  vos  filz  Charle, 

Au  meillor  roi  qui  onques  portast  armes 
Et  au  plus  fier  et  au  plus  j us t i s ab 1 e s . " 

(153-556) 

Later,  when  the  hero  continues  to  insist  upon  what  he  feels 
to  be  his  rightful  due,  Louis  attributes  this  attitude  to 
ill  will.  Guillaume  defends  his  position,  claiming  to  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  upholding  the  pride  of  his  ances- 
tors against  the  ingratitude  of  an  unworthy  king  (294-304). 

Considerations  of  family  honor  also  motivate  Bernard's 
violent  response  to  his  son  Guielin's  faintheartedness  and 
his  refusal  to  participate  in  Guillaume's  expedition  (Ber- 
nard threatens  his  son  with  grevious  physical  injury  if  he 
does  not  accept  Guillaume's  challenge),  and  a desire  to 
expunge  the  shame  of  their  father's  anger  and  disapproval 
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(as  well  as  the  indignation  of  a public  beating)  drives 
both  Guielin  and  his  brother  to  declare  their  aspirations 
to  the  greatest  prowess,  and  swear  that  the  Saracens  will 
rue  the  day  ere  they  were  born  (609-34). 

Once  again  we  see  that  the  welfare  of  the  kingroup  fi- 
gures prominently  in  the  actions  of  many  of  the  chanson  de 
geste's  principal  characters.  The  chief  manifestations  of 
this  concern  appear  as  considerations  of  the  family's  phy- 
sical and  moral  heritage:  the  procurance  and  maintenance  of 
property  through  conquest  and  inheritance  rights,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  lignage . 


CHAPTER  V 
LA  PRISE  D ' ORANGE 


Summary 

Having  successfully  established  himself  in  Nimes, 
Guillaume  faces  the  approaching  summer  at  the  onset  of  this 
nearly  1900-line  poem-*-  beset  with  ennui,  lamenting  the  lack 
of  diversions  and  the  Saracens'  recent  inactivity.  In  the 
midst  of  his  dissatisfied  musings,  however,  he  happens  to 
see  from  the  city's  watchtower  a young  man  cross  the  Rhone 
and  make  his  way  towards  Nimes.  Upon  entering  the  city, 
the  latter  introduces  himself  to  Guillaume  as  Guillebert  de 
Lenu,  and  explains  that  he  has  just  escaped  from  Orange, 
whose  grandeur  he  describes  to  the  hero.  Guillebert  also 
mentions  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Saracen  queen  Orable. 
Guillaume  immediately  sets  his  mind  on  seeing  these  wonders 
for  himself,  despite  the  advice  of  both  Guillebert  and  Ber- 
trand . 


^ i-d — Llise d'Orange:  Chanson  de  geste  de  la  fin  du 

— ■?  — s i e c 1 e , — editee d'apres  la  redaction  AB  avec  introduc  - 

t ^ on  ' — no  te  s — — glossaire  . ed.  Claude  Regnier,  Bibliotheque 
franqaise  et  romane  serie  B numero  5,  4th  ed.  (Paris: 
Klincksieck,  1972). 
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Disguised  as  Saracens,  with  their  skin  darkened  with 
lampblack  and  ink,  Guillaume,  Guillebert,  and  Guielin  set 
out  for  Orange,  leaving  Bertrand  to  guard  Nimes.  Gaining 
entry  into  the  Saracen  city  by  pretending  to  be  messengers 
from  King  Tiebaut,  who  is  currently  in  North  Africa,  the 
Frenchmen  are  introduced  to  his  son  Aragon.  The  two  chiefs 
exchange  ironic  remarks  concerning  Guillaume's  capture  of 
Nimes  and  the  threat  he  poses  to  Orange.  Then  Guillaume 
and  his  companions  are  taken  to  the  tower  Gloriette,  where 
Orable  resides.  While  they  are  admiring  the  splendor  of 
the  palace  and  the  charms  of  its  queen,  a Saracen  formerly 
imprisoned  by  Guillaume  in  Nimes  recognizes  the  hero,  and 
raises  the  alarm.  Guillaume  and  his  companions  are  be  - 
sieged  in  Gloriette,  where,  with  Orable's  help,  they  manage 
to  fend  off  the  Saracens  until,  one  of  them,  Orquanois,  re- 
veals to  Aragon  the  existence  of  a subterranean  passage 
into  the  tower.  The  Frenchmen  are  captured,  but  Orable 
smuggles  them  out  of  jail  and  back  into  Gloriette,  where  by 
means  of  another  tunnel  pointed  out  by  the  queen,  Guillaume 
sends  Guillebert  to  demand  help  from  Bertrand. 

Meanwhile,  the  Saracens  discover  Orable's  intervention 
and  recapture  Guillaume  and  Guielin,  along  with  their  bene  - 
factrice.  Guillebert,  however,  has  successfully  relayed 
Guillaume's  message  to  Bertrand,  who  hastens  to  rescue  his 
uncle.  The  French  take  Orange,  Guillaume  kills  Aragon, 
Orable  is  baptized  under  the  Christian  name  Guibourc,  and 


the  hero  marries  his  queen.  The  couple  live  in  Orange  for 
thirty  years,  daily  defending  it  from  the  neighboring  Sara- 
cens. 


Date.  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Many  critics  view  the  PO,  the  third  element  of  the 
"noyau  cyclique,"  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  cycle. 
Although  the  version  which  has  come  down  to  us  postdates 
both  the  CL  and  the  CN.,  2 evidence  indicates  the  existence 
of  a primitive  version,  and  certainly  a legendary  tradi- 
tion, anterior  to  these  poems.  Guillaume's  conquest  of 
Orange,  and  his  struggle  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
city,  are  described  in  the  Vita  sancti  Wilhelmi  of  the 
abbey  at  Gellone.  This  work  must  have  been  composed  prior 
to  1129,  since  Oderic  Vital  summarizes  its  reference  to 
Guillaume  and  Orange  in  his  Historia  e c c 1 e s i as t ic a . which 
dates  from  between  1124  and  1141;  the  chapter  containing 
the  summary  was  written  about  1130. 3 The  Historia  also 
specifically  mentions  a vernacular  verse  version  of  the 
legend  currently  being  performed  by  jongleurs.4 

2 Frappier  (II:  20)  places  the  CL  c.  1130-60,  the  CN 

c.  1140,  and  the  PO.  c.  1150. 

Andre  de  Mandach,  "La  genese  du  Guide  du  pelerin  de 
saint  Jacques . Oderic  Vital  et  la  date  de  la  Geste  de  Guil- 
laume , " Melanges  offerts  a Rita  Leieune,  professeur  a 
l'Universite  de  Liege  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1969)  813-14. 


4 


Frappier  II:  260. 
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Additionally,  a summary  of  this  primitive  chanson  is  found 
in  the  "Guide  du  pelerin  de  saint  Jacques"  section  of  the 
Liber  sancti  Jacobi,  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  which  date 
from  before  1139.^  Based  on  the  evidence  of  the  Vita  and 
the  Liber  . both  of  which  resulted  from  the  initiatives  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II,  who  championed  the  cults  of  Saint 
Guillaume  and  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  Andre  de  Mandach 
concludes  that  the  first  stages  of  the  Geste  de  Guillaume 
especially  the  primitive  PO , were  composed  as  a sort  of 
advance  publicity  campaign  for  Calixtus's  pontifical  tour 
of  the  Midi  in  1129. ^ 

David  Hoggan  also  places  a primitive  PO.  anterior  to 
the  present  versions  of  the  CL  and  the  £N.  He  notes  that 
several  of  the  monastic  documents  previously  identified 
(the  Vita,  etc.)  describe  a Saracen  siege  of  Orange  after 
Guillaume's  capture  of  the  city,  an  event  which  figures 
prominently  is  many  later  chansons  of  the  cycle  (e.g.  CG , 
^ s • ■ MU  > Narbonnais ) . Furthermore,  these  same  poems 

refer  to  Louis  as  limiting  his  offer  of  assistance  to  once 
in  seven  years.  Finally,  only  a few  of  these  chansons  men- 
tion the  capture  of  Nimes.  All  of  this  leads  Hoggan  to 
conclude  that  the  primitive  PO . as  well  as  an  anterior  ver- 
sion of  the  CL,  contributed  to  the  present  CN.,  with  the  ac- 
tual capture  of  the  city  provided  later  by  local  legend, 

^ Mandach  814-22. 
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Mandach  826-27. 
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and  the  references  to  the  siege  of  Orange  either  lost  or 
incorporated  into  other  siege  traditions  (e.g.  the  Siege  de 
Barbastre) . 2 Nine  existing  manuscripts  contain  the  final 
version  of  the  PO . although  many  copies  are  incomplete.  In 
group  A,  only  ms.  A3  transmits  the  entire  poem,  the  final 
folio  of  each  of  the  other  three  having  been  removed  after 
binding.  Thus,  ms.  A1  lacks  verses  1792-1888;  A2,  1775- 
1 8 8 8;  A^  , 1844-88.  A modern  hand  has  recopied  the  last 
seventeen  verses  of  A1  (1775-91)  on  to  ms.  A2.  Both  copies 
of  the  B family  are  complete,  as  is  ms.  C.  Ms.  D,  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  families,  was  incompletely  copied  at  the 
time  of  binding,  and  several  blank  pages  were  included  to 
accomodate  the  final  verses,  but  the  projected  restoration 
was  never  executed.  Ms.  E,  closely  related  to  ms.  C,  is 
acephalic,  lacking  not  only  much  of  the  beginning  of  the  PO. 
(corresponding  to  verses  C 1-1470),  but  the  initial  poems 
of  the  cycle  ( EG . C L . and  C N ) . This  text  also  includes  a 
unique  addition  of  341  verses  describing  Tiebaut's  attempts 
to  recapture  Orange. 

Desiring  to  confine  the  scope  of  this  study  to  the  AB 
manuscript  tradition,  I have  chosen  Claude  Regnier's  edi- 
tion of  those  texts  as  the  basis  of  my  analyses.  This 
choice  was  also  influenced  by  Jean  Frappier's  mention  of 
the  imminent  publication  of  Regnier's  comprehensive  edition 
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Hoggan  22-44. 
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of  the  entire  manuscript  tradition, ^ which  I have  rejected 
in  favor  of  the  later  work  limited  to  the  AB  texts. 


Char  ac  ter  s 


Like  its  two  counterparts  in  the  "noyau  cyclique,"  the 
Prise  d ' Orange  presents  its  audience  with  substantially 
fewer  characters  than  many  of  the  later  chansons  of  the 
cycle.  Guillaume,  of  course,  occupies  the  forefront  of  the 
action  throughout  the  poem,  and  his  nephews  Bertrand  and 
Guielin  also  figure  prominently.  A third  major  Christian 
character,  Guillebert,  plays  an  unusually  important  role 
for  someone  who  is  not  a member  of  Guillaume's  kin  group. 
Among  the  Saracens,  only  Aragon,  who  functions  as  the 
hero's  chief  adversary,  and  Orable,  a surprising  source  of 
aid  for  the  Frenchmen,  have  more  than  incidental  parts  in 
the  story's  development. 

Secondary  characters  are  scarcely  any  more  numerous  in 
this  chans  on . Only  three  other  Saracens  make  any  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  plot:  Salatre 
identifies  the  false  merchants,  Quinzepaumes  alerts  Aragon 
to  the  secret  passage  into  Gloriette,  and  Pharaon  advises 
him  on  the  fate  of  the  Christian  prisoners. 

A moderate  assortment  of  incidental  figures  rounds  out 
the  cast,  consisting  of  both  those  who  appear  only  very 
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Frappier  II:  257,  note. 
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briefly  in  the  story,  and  those  who  are  referred  to  in  ab- 
sentia . The  chief  representative  of  this  latter  category, 
Tiebaut,  receives  so  much  mention  as  to  lead  the  reader  to 
consider  him  a principal  participant  in  the  action,  until 
one  realizes  that  he  appears  only  once,  to  receive  news  of 
his  son's  capture  of  Guillaume.  The  poet  lists  several 
other  Saracen  rulers,  many  with  such  familiar  names  as 
Acere,  Corsolt,  Clarius,  Desrame,  Gaifier,  Golias,  and 
Quarre,  whose  sole  reason  for  inclusion  in  the  narrative  is 
their  position  as  Tiebaut's  vassals.  Harpin  and  Otran,  as 
the  defeated  kings  of  Nimes,  exert  slightly  more  influence, 
since  Aragon's  hatred  of  Guillaume  is  fueled  by  a desire  to 
avenge  this  humiliation.  On  the  Christian  side,  absent 
referents  include  Aymeri,  Bernard,  Bueve , and  Louis,  all 
functioning  in  the  capacity  of,  Guillaume's  wished-for  res- 
cuers. Saracens  also  fill  the  ranks  of  the  first  category, 
most  often  as  the  more  noteworthy  victims  of  the  hero  and 
his  companions . 


Relationships 

Surprisingly  for  a poem  with  so  few  major  characters, 
t*ie  P r i s e — d ' Orange  offers  a wide  range  of  interpersonal 
relations,  the  majority  of  which  revolve  around  some  family 
bond.  Once  again,  chief  among  these  kinship  ties  is  the 
uncle-nephew  pair,  whose  importance  is  made  apparent  from 
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the  very  first  verses  of  the  chanson . While  introducing 
the  poem's  subject  material  in  its  prologue,  the  poet  sin- 
gles out  Bertrand,  Guillaume's  nephew,  as  one  of  the  brave 
men  who  conquered  Spain,  and  whose  armaments  are  enshrined 
at  various  monasteries  (1-11).  By  this,  he  implies  that 
the  chanson  deals  significantly  with  the  nephew,  and  with 
his  integral  role  in  assisting  his  uncle  in  the  capture  of 
Orange  , Indeed,  by  the  time  the  reader  reaches  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poem,  he  realizes  that  without  Bertrand's 
rescue,  Guillaume  would  not  only  have  failed  in  his  con- 
quest of  Orange  and  of  Orable,  but  would  almost  certainly 
have  perished  ignominious ly  in  the  Saracen  prison.  How- 
ever, Bertrand  is  not  the  only  nephew  involved  in  this 
story,  nor  is  his  arrival  with  reinforcements  the  sole  con- 
tact between  uncle  and  nephew.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Gui- 
elin  interact  with  Guillaume  is  a variety  of  situations. 

Emotional  and  intellectual  contact  between  uncle  and 
nephew  takes  many  forms  in  this  chanson . One  function  of 
the  nephew  is  to  give  counsel,  and  here,  as  in  the  CL,  this 
is  exclusively  Bertrand's  domain.  In  one  of  the  early 
scenes  of  the  poem,  Bertrand  points  out  to  Guillaume  the 
folly  of  his  plan  to  visit  Orange  and  see  Orable.  Further- 
more, he  formulates  a series  of  dire  predictions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  his  uncle:  the  Saracens  will  immediately 
recognize  his  nose  and  his  laugh,  he  will  be  carried  off  to 
Persia,  killed,  and  eaten--a  most  shamefull  demise  (333-50, 
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361-4)  . However,  the  uncle  need  not  always  heed,  or  even 
consider,  his  nephew's  advice.  In  this  instance,  Guillaume 
summarily  discounts  Bertrand's  warning,  declaring  himself 
the  helpless  victim  of  his  love  for  Orable.  Nothing  any 
man  alive  could  say  or  do  would  sway  his  resolve  to  go  to 
Orange  (351-60,  365-75).  The  giving  of  counsel  appears  to 
be  a reciprocal  action,  and  a very  highly  prized  facet  of 
the  uncle-nephew  bond,  since  Bertrand  emphasizes  this  as- 
pect of  his  loss  in  lamenting  Guillaume's  presumed  demise: 
"Ge  sui  toz  en  cest  pais  rentes,/  Si  n'i  voi  home  de  mon 
grant  parente/  A cui  je  puisse  bon  conseill  demander" 
( 1676  - 78  ) . 

When  not  actually  giving  advice  to  their  uncle,  both 
Bertrand  and  Guielin  occasionally  function  as  his  confi- 
dants, with  Guillaume  informing  them  of  his  feelings  or 
plans  rather  than  soliciting  their  opinions.  We  see  this 
in  the  opening  episode,  where  Guillaume  complains  first  to 
Bertrand  alone,  then  to  the  two  brothers,  of  his  boredom 
and  the  lack  of  both  amorous  diversions  and  military  chal- 
lenges (52-69,  83-100).  It  is  clear  that  the  hero  requires 
neither  action  nor  counsel  from  his  nephews -- there  is  sim- 
ply nothing  to  be  done  - - but  merely  feels  the  need  to  vent 
his  frustration  on  sympathetic  ears.  Later,  in  the  final 
scenes  of  the  poem,  Guillaume  informs  Bertrand  of  his  in- 
tention to  have  Orable  baptized  and  then  to  marry  her 
(1852-57).  He  does  not  actuallly  ask  Bertrand  opinion  of 
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the  proposal,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  he  seeks  is  ne- 
phew's approval.  He  also  wishes  to  share  his  happiness 
with  a favorite  family  member,  and  this  is  exactly  the 
spirit  in  which  Bertrand  accepts  the  announcement: 

Qu'alez  vos  atarjant?/  Tenez  li  bien  tot  le  suen  covenant,/ 
Si  l'espousez  a joie  liement"  (1858-60).  As  a further  mark 
of  their  support,  and  an  indication  of  the  favor  in  which 
Guillaume  holds  them,  the  two  brothers  assist  at  Guibourc ' s 
baptism  (1870-72)  and  serve  at  Guillaume's  wedding  feast 
(1880-81).  Their  presence  at  the  baptism  perhaps  indicates 
that  Guillaume  has  selected  them  as  Guibourc  ' s sponsors; 
certainly  the  scene  brings  to  mind  the  parallel  example  of 
Galaffre's  christening  in  the  CL . where  Guielin  and  Gau- 
tier, among  others,  serve  with  their  uncle  as  the  convert's 
godparents  (CL  1268-70). 

Nephews  also  provide  uncles  with  a source  of  comfort 
and  moral  support  in  times  of  doubt  or  crisis.  When  Guil- 
laume succumbs  to  despair  over  the  hopelessness  of  his 
plight  after  the  revelation  of  his  true  identity,  insisting 
that  he  will  never  again  see  family  or  home,  Guielin  twice 
attempts  to  bolster  his  uncle's  courage  with  his  own  de- 
fiant example  (1029-35,  1054-59) . When  Aragon  recaptures 
Guillaume  and  Guielin  after  Orable  has  released  them  from 
prison,  the  hero  again  begins  lamenting  his  certain  doom  at 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Guielin,  however,  reminds  his 
uncle  that  they  are  not  totally  without  friends,  as  some  of 


Orable's  retainers  who  remain  in  the  palace  are  sure  to  be 
sympathetic  to  their  cause  (1607-15) . This  reassurance, 
along  with  Guielin's  sudden  attack  on  the  enemy  with  a 
hatchet  he  happens  to  find  lying  nearby,  snaps  Guillaume 
out  of  his  terrified  stupor,  and  he  quickly  joins  his  ne- 
phew in  hacking  their  way  back  into  the  relative  safety  of 
Gloriette  (1616-48). 

As  we  have  seen  in  other  chansons  (e.g.  CL),  uncles 
and  nephews  demonstrate  extreme  emotional  concern  for  each 
other's  welfare,  weeping  in  anguish  when  the  other  is  in 
danger , and  shedding  tears  of  joy  at  his  safe  return.  In 
this  poem,  Bertrand,  firmly  convinced  of  the  inevitability 
of  Guillaume's  capture  and  death,  grieves  at  length  for  his 
presumed  loss  (1667-78,  1705-14).  Then,  when  he  discovers 
that  his  fears  have  been  groundless,  and  that  his  uncle  is 
still  alive,  his  relief  and  joy  know  no  bounds  (1727-44). 
Guillaume  expresses  the  same  measureless  elation  at  the 
arrival  of  his  rescuers,  which  is  complemented  by  Ber- 
trand's anxious  inquiries  into  his  uncle's  well-being 
( 1797  - 1807)  . 

On  the  physical  plane,  the  nephews  show  their  support 
of  and  concern  for  their  uncle  by  their  presence  with  him 
in  a variety  of  armed  confrontations.  In  this  area,  Gui- 
6 1 in  outperforms  his  brother,  since  Bertrand  remains  behind 
to  guard  Nimes  while  Guielin  insists  on  accompanying  Guil- 
laume to  Orange,  despite  the  obvious  dangers  of  the 
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expedition  (382-88).  Once  their  disguises  are  discovered, 
he  fights  at  his  uncle's  side  as  they  battle  their  way  to, 
and  take  refuge  in,  the  tower  of  Gloriette  (847-52,  860- 
64) , and  later  as  they  defend  their  position  there  (899- 
903).  When  Orable  furnishes  Guillaume  with  arms,  Guielin 
insists  on  equal  treatment  (960-64) , and  once  armed, 
strives  to  parallel  both  his  uncle's  and  Guillebert's  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  (996-1021) . He  refuses  the  compara- 
tive safety  of  carrying  Guillaume's  message  to  Bertrand, 
preferring  to  stand,  and  if  necessary,  die,  by  his  uncle's 
side  (1090-1107).  When  the  Saracen  Pharaon  threatens 
Guillaume's  life  during  their  transfer  from  the  palace  pri- 
son to  Gloriette,  Guielin  responds  by  killing  him  and  ano- 
ther infidel,  and  continuing  to  fight  alonfside  Guillaume 
until  the  two  regain  control  of  the  tower.  ( 1597  - 1607, 
1616-20)  . 

Bertrand  also  contributes  significantly  to  Guillaume's 
defense.  Although  he  elects  to  remain  behind  in  Nimes, 
this  garrisonning  of  the  home  base  can  also  be  considered 
military  aid  to  the  uncle,  since  it  safeguards  his  proper- 
ty, if  not  his  person.  Additionally,  Guillaume  continues 
to  view  Bertrand  as  a vital  supportive  member  of  his  kin 
group.  The  hero's  vision  of  a hypothetical  attack  on 
Orange  has  Bertrand  leading  the  French  troops,  as  if  this 
were  his  customary  position  (464-71,  562-68).  Guillaume 
also  includes  his  nephew  in  his  threat  of  retaliatory 
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action  against  the  Saracens  (1090-1107).  Most  importantly, 
it  is  Bertrand  who  effects  the  final  rescue  of  Guillaume 
and  Guielin,  and  assists  his  uncle  in  the  conquest  of 
Orange.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Guillebert  and 
Guielin  seem  to  be  absent  from  this  final  battle.  Perhaps 
the  poet  excused  them  in  light  of  their  previous  ordeals, 
or  because  he  did  not  wish  them  to  compete  with  Bertrand  in 
his  hour  of  glory. 

Despite  the  myriad  of  examples  of  uncle-nephew  support 
and  concern,  this  chanson  demonstrates  that  no  relationship 
is  flawless,  and  that  even  the  closest  of  family  members 
have  their  occasional  spats.  Although  Guielin  displays  a 
fervent  desire  to  accompany  his  uncle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition  (386-88),  his  enthusiasm  increasingly  turns 
to  rancor  as  their  position  worsens.  No  sooner  have  they 
arrived  in  Orange  than  the  nephew  sarcastically  reminds  his 
uncle  of  the  true  purpose  of  their  visit,  implying  that 
such  a consuming  interest  in  a woman  smacks  of  foolishness 
(515-19).  When  the  company  becomes  besieged  in  Gloriette, 
and  Guillaume  begins  to  bemoan  his  fate,  Guielin  turns  on 
his  uncle,  blaming  his  obsession  with  Orable  for  the  entire 
situation  (904-22).  His  animosity  towards  the  Saracen 
queen,  quite  probably  the  result  of  a jealous  unwillingness 
to  share  his  uncle's  affection,  surfaces  with  virulence  as 
Aragon  and  his  men  penetrate  the  tower  through  the  under- 
ground passage:  he  immediately  charges  Orable  with  having 
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betrayed  them  (1188-90,  1196-97).  Later,  as  the  Frenchmen 
languish  in  prison,  Guielin  sarcastically  suggests  that  his 
uncle  ask  Orable  again  for  assistance  (1336-41).  His  bit- 
terness also  seems  to  color  his  remarks  to  the  lady  herself 
when  she  comes  to  release  them,  since  he  has  succeeded  in 
convincing  Guillaume  of  her  treachery  (1351-59).  Yet  after 
she  offers  words  of  encouragement,  his  expression  of  condi- 
tional loyalty  and  gratitude  appears  genuine  (1371-73). 
Nevertheless,  when  things  begin  to  go  awry  again,  Guielin 
repeats  his  denunciation  of  Guillaume's  obsession,  which 
produces  first  anger,  then  shame,  then  anger  again  on  the 
uncle's  part  as  the  nephew  continues  to  berate  him  (1553- 
84).  After  so  much  friction,  Guielin's  presence  in  such  an 
honored  capacity  at  both  Guibourc's  baptism  and  Guillaume's 
wedding  must  surprise  and  delight  the  audience.  Apparently 
nothing  restores  amiable  relations  quite  as  well  as  a good 
conquest . 

The  presence  and  activities  of  Guillebert,  like  those 
of  Guielin  in  the  AB  manuscripts  of  the  CJL,  pose  somewhat 
of  a problem  in  regards  to  the  scope  of  this  study.  He 
clearly  identifies  himself  as  the  son  of  a French  duke,  not 
as  a relative  of  Guillaume's,  and  Guillaume  himself  gives 
no  sign  of  recognition  or  acknowledgement  of  any  such  fami- 
ly ties.  Yet  the  prominence  of  Guillebert's  role  in  the 
chanson,  and  the  type  and  intimacy  of  his  interactions  with 
the  hero,  strongly  parallel  those  of  an  uncle-nephew 
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couple.  He  functions  as  a messenger,  both  in  the  initial 
episode  and  during  Guillaume's  difficulties  in  Orange,  a 
task  traditionally  assigned  to  a nephew  (e.g.  Aliaume  in 
the  CL).  Furthermore,  the  information  he  divulges  in  the 
first  scenes  provides  the  catalyst  for  the  entire  poem's 
action;  compare  this  with  Bertrand's  announcements  in  the 
beginning  of  both  the  CL  and  the  CN,  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  the  development  of  those  chans ons . 

Then,  Guillaume  chooses  Guillebert  to  participate  in 
the  expedition  to  Orange,  leaving  Bertrand,  the  favorite 
nephew,  behind  to  mind  the  castle.  Of  course,  Guillaume 
could  hardly  assing  this  task  to  anyone  else,  Guielin  most 
likely  being  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  such  a 
strenuous  duty  all  alone.  Besides,  Bertrand  had  made  his 
objections  to  the  project  abundantly  clear,  so  he  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  part.  Yet  Guillebert's  selec- 
tion remains  unexplained.  If  Guillaume  merely  needed  the 
information  the  escaped  captive  could  provide  about  the 
city,  certainly  this  could  have  been  accomplished  verbally, 
without  subjecting  the  unfortunate  young  man  to  the  horror 
of  returning  to  the  place  of  his  captivity.  Obviously,  the 
poet  felt  that  Guillebert's  presence  was  somehow  required, 
perhaps  due  to  some  literary  tradition  whose  exact  details 
had  already  been  lost  or  clouded  by  the  time  he  came  to 
write  these  verses  down.  Or  perhaps  he  realized  that  if 
only  Guielin  accompanied  the  hero  to  Orange,  Guillaume 


would  be  left  alone  to  face  the  Saracens  while  his  nephew 
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carried  the  appeal  for  assistance  back  to  Nimes.  In  any 
case,  Guillebert  ends  up  performing  functions  normally  re- 
served for  nephews  or  other  kinsmen,  a curious  position 
which  the  poet  again  brings  to  the  audience's  attention  in 
the  final  scenes  of  the  poem,  in  which  Guillebert  appears 
alongside  both  Guielin  and  Bertrand  at  Guibourc's  baptism 
and  her  wedding  to  Guillaume.  Given  the  favored  relation- 
ship between  this  character  and  the  hero,  and  the  similar- 
ity of  his  name  with  that  of  Guillaume's  brother  Guibert 
d'Andrenas,  perhaps  Guillebert  at  one  time,  in  some  van- 
ished tradition  of  the  legend,  did  actually  have  some  ties 
with  the  Narbonnais  line. 

The  remaining  three  family  bonds  portrayed  in  this 
chanson . although  closer  biologically  speaking  than  that  of 
uncle  and  nephew,  are  pronouncedly  less  intimate.  The  poet 
clearly  identifies  Bertrand  and  Guielin  as  brothers,  but 
does  little  to  demonstrate  this  relationship  in  action. 
Its  only  manifestation  occurs  as  Bertrand  laments  the  pre- 
sumed death  of  his  brother  and  uncle  (1667-78,  1705-14). 
Yet  even  in  his  grief,  he  places  Guillaume  first,  and  in- 
cludes his  brother  as  an  afterthought  or  part  of  a collec- 
tive loss,  as  if  bewailing  the  absence  of  his  kin  in  gen- 
eral. In  addition,  the  poet  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of 
the  effect  Bertrand's  appearance  in  Orange  in  the  final 
scenes  has  on  Guielin,  whereas  he  quite  poignantly 


describes  Guillaume's  joyous  reaction  and  Bertrand's  con- 
cern for  his  uncle.  Indeed,  Guielin  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent from  the  entire  scene. 

Aragon's  relationship  with  his  father,  Tiebaut,  hardly 
evidences  any  more  warmth.  Despite  the  latter's  absence 
from  Orange,  thus  preventing  any  direct  contact  between 
father  and  son,  Aragon  nevertheless  demonstrates  quite 
plainly  in  several  instances  his  poor  opinion  of  Tiebaut. 
Once  again,  a character's  consuming  love  for  Orable  fur- 
nishes the  principal  source  of  intra-family  discord.  Ara- 
gon's loss  of  respect  for  his  father  hinges  on  Tiebaut's 
marriage  to  the  considerably  younger  woman,  which  in  his 
eyes  makes  his  father  appear  the  fool,  and  perhaps  even 
cuckolds  him  (619-29).  This  tension  is  amplified  by  the 
traditional  friction  between  the  step-mother  and  her  hus- 
band's son.  Aragon  suggests  that  Orable  would  be  better 
suited  as  a younger  man's  wife,  and  expresses  a fervent 
desire  for  her  absence  (619-34).  Yet  Tiebaut's  paternal 
authority  still  exerts  some  measure  of  influence  on  Aragon, 
for  he  acquiesces  when  Orable  requests  that  he  delay  decid- 
ing the  fate  of  Guillaume  and  his  companions  until  his  fa- 
ther s return  to  Orange  (1244-51) . He  also  gives  in  to  the 
objections  of  Esquanor  over  Pharaon's  advice  to  put  the 
recaptured  prisoners  and  their  accomplice  to  death  immedi- 
ately. According  to  Esquanor,  executing  Orable  without 
Tiebaut's  knowledge  and  assent,  regardless  of  the  gravity 


of  her  transgressions,  would  be  a serious  affront  to  Tie- 
baut's  authority  (1484-1528). 
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Orable,  on  the  other  hand,  reciprocates  the  feelings 
of  dislike  and  mistrust  displayed  by  her  step-son.  This 
becomes  evident  when,  in  supplying  arms  to  Guillaume  in 
Gloriette,  she  gives  him  a sword  belonging  to  Tiebaut, 
which  she  has  refused  to  allow  anyone  else  to  touch,  not 
even  Aragon.  Withholding  a father's  property  from  his  eld- 
est son  certainly  does  not  demonstrate  a great  deal  of  af- 
fection. Neither  does  Orable's  defensive  and  belligerent 
attitude  towards  Aragon  when  he  confronts  her  with  her 
"treacherous"  behavior  in  helping  Guillaume  and  Guielin  to 
escape  from  custody:  she  goes  as  far  as  to  menace  Aragon 
with  physical  violence  (1228-43).  The  revelation  of  such 
hostility  both  recalls  and  heightens  the  irony  of  Guil- 
laume's conversation  with  Orable  when,  still  disguised  as  a 
Saracen,  he  hypothesizes  on  Aragon's  grisly  death  should  he 
be  captures  by  the  Nimois.  Does  he  expect  the  queen  to  be 
dismayed  by  this  threat  towards  the  "stepson  that  she  loves 
so  well"  (1714-18)?  Surely  he  must  suspect  that  the  ani- 
mosity with  which  Aragon  has  just  spoken  of  his  step-mother 
is  reciprocated;  perhaps  he  is  testing  the  waters  with  his 
dire  predictions.  In  any  case,  this  poem  demonstrates  the 
tenuousness  of  many  family  relationships,  with  the  manifest 
exception  of  the  bond  between  uncle  and  nephew,  where 
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despite  occasional  rifts,  mutual  support  and  respect  shine 
forth . 


Kinship  - Re lated  Motives 

Besides  Bertrand's  anxiety  over  the  probability  that 
Guillaume's  foolish  obsession  with  Orange  and  Orable  will 
bring  shame  on  the  lineage's  name  (392-96),  the  primary 
f am i 1 y - o r i e n t e d impetus  concerns  the  protection  or  the 
avenging  of  kin.  Thus,  when  Aragon  offers  the  besieged 
Guillaume  terms  of  surrender,  the  hero  refuses,  assuring 
the  Saracen  that  his  family  will  eventually  provide  rescue 
and  retribution  (1090-1107).  Following  Aragon's  penetra- 
tion of  Gloriette,  and  the  capture  of  Guillaume  and  his 
companions,  the  hero  again  expresses  his  faith  in  his  kin's 
support,  if  only  they  could  know  his  plight.  Orable  also 
relies  on  this  argument  to  bolster  Guillaume's  flagging 
courage,  reinforcing  its  effect  by  explaining  to  him  the 
means  by  which  his  family  might  be  apprised  of  his  need 
(1360-70,  1392-1409). 

When  Pharaon  urges  Aragon  to  assail  Gloriette  with 
Greek  fire,  he  uses  the  motive  of  revenge  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  argument:  Guillaume  must  pay  for  the  lives  of 
the  Saracens  he  has  killed  in  his  efforts  to  barricade  him- 
self in  the  tower  (1109-18) . The  advisor  repeats  this  rea- 


soning when  arguing  for  the  Frenchmen's  immediate  execution 


following  their  recapture  (1506-12).  Bertrand,  too,  ex- 
presses his  desire  for  blood  vengeance,  both  while  still  in 
Nimes  lamenting  his  uncle's  presumed  demise  (1720-26),  and 
later  in  Orange  when  Guillaume  describes  how  he  has  suf- 
fered at  the  enemy's  hands  (1805-08). 

In  the  very  broadest  sense,  this  entire  chanson  can  be 
seen  as  the  result  of  a kinship  - oriented  concern,  since, 
stripped  of  its  romantic  trappings,  Guillaume's  quest  for 
Orable  is  basically  a courtship  ritual,  and  implies  the 
hero's  intention  of  establishing  his  own  household.  The 
poet  reminds  his  audience  of  this  consideration  by  having 
the  hero  succeed  in  his  efforts,  for  Guillaume  marries  Gui- 
bourc  in  the  final  scene,  and  the  couple  establishes  itself 
in  Orange  as  a family.  This  contrasts  markedly  with  Guil- 
laume's behavior  in  the  second  episode  of  the  CL . where  he 
precipitously  abandons  his  bride-to-be  at  the  very  altar  in 
order  to  return  to  France  and  rescue  Louis.  Surely,  had 
his  need  to  begin  a family  been  truly  pressing,  he  could 
have  found  the  time  to  finish  the  ceremony,  and  have  left 
his  new  wife  in  her  father's  care  until  his  return.  Ap- 
parently, either  Guillaume's  destiny  or  legendary  tradition 
decreed  that  he  marry  Orable  and  none  other.  It  is  the 
reader's  good  fortune  that  poetic  circumstances  necessita- 
ted Guillaume's  taking  of  Orange  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  goal . 


CHAPTER  VI 
LES  ENFANCES  VIVIEN 


Summary 


In  this  chanson  of  approximately  5,000  lines,-'-  the 
poet  introduces  his  audience  to  the  story  of  Vivien  and  his 
father  with  a summary  of  Ganelon's  treason  and  the  catas- 
trophe at  Roncevaux.  In  addition  to  the  Peers  who  lost 
their  lives  there,  the  list  of  casualties  includes  Garin 
d ' Ans  eiine  , Vivien's  father,  captured  by  the  Saracen  Cador. 
The  latter,  bent  on  exacting  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  uncle,  demands  the  child  as  ransom  for  Garin's 
life.  When  Garin's  wife  Huitace  receives  word  of  this,  she 
cannot  choose  between  her  husband  and  her  child,  and  has- 
tens to  Paris  to  consult  with  Garin's  family.  Guillaume 
decides  in  favor  of  his  brother,  and  conducts  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  to  Spain,  where  he  is  exchanged  for  Garin. 
No  sooner  have  the  Narbonnais  departed,  however,  than 
Cador's  castle  is  attacked  by  a neighboring  Saracen  king, 

^ Les  Enfances  Vivien.  Chanson  de  geste  publiee  pour 
la  premiere  fois  d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  Paris,  de  Bou- 
logne - sur -Mer . de  Londres  et  de  Milan,  ed.  Carl  Wahlund  and 
Hugo  von  Feilitzen  (Paris  and  Upsala:  n.  p.,  1895;  Geneve: 

Slatkine  Reprints,  1970). 
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and  Vivien  taken  away  as  part  of  the  spoils,  later  to  be 
sold  to  a merchant's  wife  named  Mabile. 
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Childless  Mabile  decides  to  pass  Vivien  as  her  own 
son,  and  enlists  the  aid  of  her  two  nephews  to  convince  her 
husband,  abroad  trading  these  past  seven  years,  that  she 
had  conceived  just  before  he  left.  Vivien  also  plays  along 
with  the  ruse,  and  the  ploy  succeeds.  Godefroy  joyfully 
accepts  him  as  his  son  and  heir,  with  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing him  take  on  the  family  trade.  Vivien,  however,  will 
have  no  part  of  commerce,  and  insists  on  becoming  a knight. 
Godefroy's  repeated  attempts  to  transform  his  stepson  into 
a merchant  fail  utterly.  Constantly  cajoled  by  his  wife 
into  giving  Vivien  yet  another  chance,  Godefroy  finally 
sends  the  youth  on  a trading  expedition  to  Luiserne , the 
very  city  where  Garin  had  been  held  captive  by  Cador.  Vi- 
vien sees  this  as  the  perfect  opportunity  to  avenge  himself 
and  his  father . 

Vivien  and  his  troop  of  merchant  soldiers  enter  Lui- 
serne and  begin  pillaging  the  city,  and  the  emir  of  the 
city,  none  other  than  Cador 's  nephew  Mirados , summons  them 
to  the  palace  to  discuss  terms  of  a treaty.  Suspecting 
treachery,  Vivien  and  his  men  accept,  but  take  the  precau- 
tion to  conceal  arms  and  armor  beneath  their  merchant  garb. 
When  the  emir  does  in  fact  threaten  the  Christians,  the 
hero  identifies  himself  and  kills  the  Saracen,  and  he  and 
his  companions  slaughter  many  more  infidels  and  begin  to 
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sack  the  city.  Nevertheless,  they  are  vastly  outnumbered, 
and  eventually  find  themselves  besieged  in  the  palace.  It 
is  during  this  siege  that  Vivien  makes  his  fateful  vow 
never  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  a Saracen  attack  should  God 
spare  him  from  this  predicament. 

Word  of  the  siege  and  of  Vivien's  plight  eventually 
reaches  Mabile,  who  confesses  the  hero’s  true  identity  to 
her  husband,  and  convinces  him  that  Vivien's  only  hope  is 
for  them  to  journey  to  Paris  and  inform  his  family  of  his 
situation.  However,  when  the  couple  arrives  at  Louis's 
court,  their  story  is  met  with  decided  skepticism.  The 
king  at  least  had  long  ago  written  Vivien  off  as  dead. 
Fortunately,  the  hero's  kinsmen  are  more  easily  convinced, 
but  they  fail  in  their  attempts  to  persuade  Louis  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Spain  to  rescue  the  youth,  and  his  cal- 
lousness so  angers  the  Narbonnais  that  they  threaten  to 
break  fealty.  Only  the  fortuitous  arrival  of  Naymon,  Hui- 
tace's  father,  salvages  the  situation,  for  Louis  acquiesces 
to  providing  the  required  troops  as  a personal  favor  to 
him  . 

The  French  expedition  is  finally  assembled.  As  they 
cross  into  Navarre  they  find  it  overrun  with  Saracens,  with 
whom  they  immediately  skirmish.  Finally,  the  expedition 
reaches  Luiserne.  That  night,  as  Guichard  slips  back  into 
the  camp  from  a furtive  foray  into  the  city,  Vivien  fol- 
lows, unobserved.  Guillaume  challenges  the  unrecognized 
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intruder  , and  the  two  battle.  Vivien  prevails,  but  the 
uncle's  chagrin  at  being  bested  is  more  that  compensated  by 
the  joy  of  seeing  Vivien  alive  and  well.  Soon  the  Saracens 
attack,  but  the  French  drive  them  to  the  sea,  sack  and  burn 
the  town,  and  return  home.  The  story  ends  happily  for  all 
but  Vivien,  whose  untimely  death  at  Aliscans  the  poet 
foretells  in  the  final  verses. 

Pate  , Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Just  as  poets  have  expanded  the  cycle  de  Guillaume 
backwards  chronologically  through  the  life  of  the  central 


hero,  as  we 

have 

seen 

in 

the  c as  e 

of  the 

EG  . 

where  "les 

exploits  de 

1 ' age 

mur 

ont 

devance 

ceux  de 

la 

j eune s s e e t 

les  recits 

de  s 1 enf anc  e s ' 

, des  prouesses 
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pas  le  nombre  des  annees,"^  the  EV  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  the  cycle  which  "s'est  prolongee  aussi  dans  des  suites 
laterales  , chansons  consacrees  a des  suites  qui  cele- 
braient  ses  neveux  et  les  enfants  de  ses  neveux. Hence, 
as  a representative  of  a second  or  third  generation  of  poe- 
tic endeavor,  the  EV.  logically  postdates  many  of  the  other 
chansons  of  the  cycle.  This  fact  becomes  evident  as  the 
reader  notes  its  frequent  references  to  other  poems.  For 
instance,  the  EV.  undoubtedly  dates  later  than  the  poems 
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comprising  the  "noyau  cyclique ; " the  poet  repeatedly  cites 
Guillaume's  "coronation"  of  Louis  as  presented  in  the  CL, 
and  the  king  is  portrayed  with  the  same  characteristic  in- 
gratitude towards  the  Narbonnais  as  seen  in  both  the  CN.  and 
the  closing  lines  of  the  CL..  Finally,  the  EV.  must  have 
been  composed  after  Avmeri  de  Narbonne . since,  while  both 
poems  mention  Aymeri's  sons  and  grandsons  in  considerable 
detail,  the  latter  says  nothing  of  the  incidents  related  in 
the  former,  especially  Garin's  captivity  and  Vivien's  rear- 
ing by  a merchant.  Furthermore,  the  references  to  the  Nar- 
bonnais in  the  EV  seem  to  indicate  the  poet's  familiarity 
with  the  text  of  Avme  r i . ^ Therefore,  as  Alfred  Nordfelt 
concludes,  the  E V date  from  after  1200,  the  approximate 
date  of  the  Avme r i . and  before  1250,  that  of  the  oldest  of 
the  cyclic  manuscripts,  ms.  D.^  Nordfelt  places  the  poem's 
composition  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ll1-*1  century  to 
allow  for  the  intermediate  remaniements  postulated  between 
the  original  text  and  the  ms.  D version. ^ 


^ Alfred  Nordfelt,  Introduction,  Les  Enfances  Vivien: 
Chanson  de  geste  publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apres  les 
manuscrits  de  Paris,  de  Boul o gne - sur - Mer . de  Londres  et  de 
Mil an . ed.  by  Carl  Wahlund  and  Hugo  von  Feilitzen  (Geneve: 
Slatkine  Reprints,  1970)  xxxi i i - xxxiv . 

^ In  this  edition  of  the  EV.,  both  Nordfelt  and  the 
editors  identify  the  manuscripts  by  means  of  a completely 
different  set  of  symbols  than  those  common  to  the  majority 
of  the  editions  of  the  other  chansons . In  the  interest  of 
consistency,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  I have  converted  the 
manuscript  designations  of  this  edition  to  those  set  forth 
in  my  introductory  chapter  (p.  10). 
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The  EV.  exists  today  in  eight  of  the  nine  main  cyclic 
manuscripts  (all  but  ms.  E)  as  well  as  in  two  prose  texts 
(Paris,  B.  N.  fr.  796  and  1497).  The  majority  of  these 
manuscripts  transmit  the  poem  in  its  entirety,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  minor  lacunas  due  to  the  loss  of  several 
folios:  A-*-  lacks  verses  1-47  and  1069  - 1273;  ms.  is  miss- 
ing verses  1-123;  and  ms.  A3  has  lost  verses  1-20  and  4071- 
4625.7  Additionally,  ms.  inserts  the  Siege  de  Barbastre 
between  1 a i s s e s XXII  and  XXIII;  roughly  150  verses  follow- 
ing verse  169  introduce  the  inserted  chanson,  and  the  manu- 
script returns  to  the  EV.  with  a summary  of  about  100  verses 
in  length  before  once  again  parallelling  ms.  B3  beginning 
with  verse  891. 

The  relationships  between  the  verse  texts  compares 
with  that  of  many  of  the  other  chansons  of  the  cycle.  The 
four  poems  of  the  A family  differ  but  incidentally,  and  the 
B family  represents  a fairly  close  but  somewhat  modernized 
and  interpolated  version  of  A.  Ms.  D appears  most  closely 
related  to  the  original  version,  and  corresponds  quite 
closely  with  the  AB  group,  although  it  is  often  a bit 


7 The  reader  should  also  note  that  this  edition  num- 
bers verses  parallelly:  any  text  found  in  one  manuscript 
and  not  in  another  is  considered  to  be  "missing"  in  the 
latter,  and  is  represented  by  numbered  blank  lines.  Thus, 
the  loss  of  verses  4071-4625  represents  a lack  of  only 
thirty-three  actual  lines  of  poetry,  due  to  the  additional 
material  supplied  by  ms.  C.  Also,  since  these  specific 
lacunas  occur  in  the  text  representing  the  A group,  the 
editors  have  substituted  the  text  of  ms.  A3  for  the  first, 
and  that  of  ms.  A3-  for  the  second. 
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sparser.  Finally,  the  Boulogne  manuscript  contains  a text 
which  diverges  significantly  from  the  ABD  tradition,  with 
both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  poem  expanded,  and  the 
omission,  introduction,  and/or  transformation  of  a fairly 
large  number  of  episodes,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the 
"petit  vers."  The  prose  versions  also  differ  markedly  from 
their  verse  counterparts,  again  considerably  expanded  and 
with  a quantity  of  interpolated  episodes. 

As  the  Wahlund-von  Feilitzen  edition,  the  only  exist- 
ing published  edition  of  the  EV_,  is  a diplomatic  text  con- 
taining transcriptions  of  manuscripts  A1,  B1,  C and  D,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  prose  manuscript  B.N.  fr.  796,  with 
the  variants  of  all  other  existing  manuscripts,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a text  on  which  to  base  the  analysis. 
In  view  of  the  original  intent. to  limit  the  scope  of  study 
to  the  AB  tradition  wherever  possible,  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  A'*-  text,  with  the  B and  D variants  used  to 
clarify  difficult  passages.  All  expansions  of  abbrevia- 
tions and  word  divisions  are  mine,  and  all  citations  by 
line  number  will  be  in  reference  to  the  A^  version  (B.  N. 
fr.  1449)  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Charac  ter s 


The  Enf ances Vivien  marks  the  beginning  of  that  group 

°f  c h a_n  sons  which  center  about  Vivien,  and  in  which 


Guillaume  is  relegated  to  a secondary  or  supporting  role. 
Indeed,  the  very  opening  verses  of  this  poem  designate  it 
as  the  story  "de  Vivien  d'Aleschans  . . . et  de  son  pere 
dan  Garin  d'Anseune"  (vv.  5-6) . And  even  though  the  poet 
mentions  him  in  the  prologue,  Garin  disappears  from  the 
action  following  the  hostage  exchange,  and  reappears  only 
incidentally  in  the  final  battle  to  rescue  his  son.  This 
leaves  Vivien  the  uncontested  principal  figure. 

Among  the  secondary  characters,  several  play  relative- 
ly significant  roles  and  appear  for  extended  periods,  while 
others  have  a much  more  minor  part  in  the  chain  of  events. 
To  this  first  group  belong  three  couples,  each  correspond- 
ing to  roughly  a third  of  the  chanson.  Garin  and  Huitace, 
Vivien's  parents,  occupy  the  forefront  of  the  stage  along- 
side the  hero  in  the  episodes  involving  the  hostage 
exchange;  Godefroy  and  Mabile,  Vivien's  adoptive  or  foster 
parents,  accompany  him  through  his  mercantile  misadventures 
in  the  middle  scenes;  and  Guillaume  and  Bertrand,  the 
hero's  uncle  and  cousin,  who,  although  appearing  among 
those  present  at  Louis'  court  in  the  previous  section,  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  the  action  in  the  last  third 
of  the  poem  at  the  head  of  the  army  come  to  rescue  Vivien 
from  his  Saracen  besiegers.  The  second  group  contains  fig- 
ures who  partake  in  the  action,  but  to  a much  lesser  degree 
that  those  mentioned  above.  Most  are  introduced  in  the 
scene  at  court  where  Mabile  pleads  for  Vivien's  rescue,  for 
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example  Louis,  Garin's  brothers  Guillaume  and  Bernard,  Ber- 
nard's son  Bertrand,  and  Garin's  father-in-law  Naymon  de 
Baviere.  However,  two  characters  appear  in  the  battle  at 
Cizre  in  Navarre:  Esturmi,  whose  horse  Bertrand  "borrows", 
and  his  uncle  Tiebaut  de  Berry.  These  two  figures  display 
the  same  petty  and  fractious  natures  here  as  they  will 
later  in  the  C G . which  the  poet  undoubtedly  used  as  a 
source  for  their  characters.  Finally,  two  more  of  Vivien's 
cousins  make  their  presence  known  in  the  moments  before  the 
final  battle.  Gui  and  Guichard  steal  into  the  besieged 
city  of  Luiserne  to  inform  the  hero  of  the  propitious  ar- 
rival of  his  kin  and  the  accompanying  reinforcements. 

The  Saracens,  for  their  part,  remain  nearly  anonymous, 
despite  their  function  as  the  impetus  of  the  entire  chan  - 
son. ' s action.  They  appear  mainly  as  the  victims  of  Chris- 
tian chivalric  prowess,  and  the  poet,  when  he  deigns  to 
name  them,  does  so  almost  as  an  aside.  Even  Mirador,  the 
ruler  of  Luiserne  who  falls  victim  to  Vivien  in  the  battle 
preceding  the  final  siege,  is  referred  to  by  name  only 
once,  and  then  after  his  death  (vv.  1902-4).  The  sole  ex- 
ception to  this  trend  towards  Saracen  anonymity  occurs  with 
Cador  in  the  initial  episodes.  Here,  the  poet  not  only 
repeatedly  names  the  great  adversary,  but  furnishes  him 
with  ancestors,  whose  deaths  provide  Cador  with  the  motive 
for  the  actions  which  trigger  the  heroic  events  of  this 


chanson . 
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Relationships 

Since  the  EV,  like  the  EG.,  deals  with  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  its  hero,  the  author  of  the  chanson  logically 
places  a greater  emphasis  on  the  interactions  within  the 
immediate  family,  especially  those  between  father  and  son. 
Indeed,  this  relationship  functions  as  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  dramatic  interest,  and  the  poet  insures  that  his 
audience  does  not  miss  the  significance  of  this  interplay 
by  having  the  initial  father-son  couple  of  Vivien  and  Garin 
mirrored  first  by  the  hero  and  his  foster  father  Godefroy, 
then  by  Bertrand  and  Bernard.  In  each  instance,  the  father 
exhibits  a curious  mixture  of  tender  concern  and  (to  the 
modern  reader)  shocking  callousness  towards  his  offspring. 
The  sons'  attitudes  towards  their  parent,  however,  differ 
considerably  as  the  circumstances  and  parties  involved 
change . 

In  the  first  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  audience 
witnesses  a fairly  complimentary  portrayal  of  filial  devo- 
tion and  fatherly  concern  as  Garin  faces  the  terrible 
choice  of  remaining  a captive  of  the  Saracens  or  purchasing 
his  liberty  by  his  son's  imprisonment  and  probable  death. 
Understandably  dismayed  at  Cador's  proposition,  Garin  re- 
peatedly attempts  to  buy  both  his  freedom  and  that  of  his 
son  by  offering  the  Saracen  great  amounts  of  monetary  and 
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territorial  wealth  (18-24,  52-56,  580-89).  Yet  when  Cador 

proves  unyielding  in  his  demands  (25-26,  56-60,  590-95), 

Garin  remains  genuinely  torn  between  the  two  choices,  a 
somewhat  shocking  stance  to  the  modern  reader,  who  would 
expect  a heroic  figure  with  Garin's  ancestry  and  reputation 
to  immediately  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  save  his  son. 
However,  this  apparent  cold-heartedness  can  be  better  at- 
tributed to  medieval  war r i o r - s oc i e ty  practicality  than  to 
any  cowardice  or  cruelty  on  Garin's  part,  for  the  value  of 
a battle  - proven  knight  far  outweighs  that  of  a mere  child 
of  seven  years,  especially  since  that  child  could  die  of 
any  number  of  diseases  or  accidents  before  reaching  a prod- 
uctive age.  Moreover,  since  Garin  and  his  wife  appear  to 

O 

be  fairly  young,  the  potential  of  further  offspring  from  a 
surviving  father  takes  precedence  over  the  chancy  possibi- 
lities comprised  in  a child's  life.^  Rather  than  condemn- 
ing Garin  for  entertaining  the  notion  of  abandoning  his  son 
to  his  captors,  we  should  laud  him  for  hesitating  as  long 
as  he  does,  and  for  demonstrating  in  the  face  of  practical 
considerations  a sentimentality  uncharacteristic  of  the 
age.  Finally,  one  must  remember  that  the  final  decision  in 
this  matter  is  that  of  the  family  council,  headed  by 

O 

Vivien  is  their  only,  hence  their  oldest  child,  and 
is  only  seven  years  old.  Also,  the  final  verses  of  the  EG 
seem  to  imply  that  Vivien  was  born  soon  after  Garin's  mar- 
riage to  Huitace,  as  was  the  case  with  his  cousin  Gerat, 
Bueve ' s son. 

Q 

See  above,  p.  54;  also  Garni e r - Haus fate r 18-19. 
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Guillaume,  not  solely  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the 
decision  is  advocated  by  the  victim  himself  (236-40,  351- 

58).  Once  the  exchange  has  been  made,  Garin  bitterly  re- 
grets the  cruel  fate  that  has  necessitated  this  action,  and 
places  responsibility  for  Vivien's  seemingly  inevitable 
death  on  his  own  head: 

"Ne  cuidai  mie  tu  deusses  venir. 

Tel  penitence  me  convendra  soffrir 

Com  se  t'eusse  a mes  .ii.  poinz  murtriz . 

Dex,  que  ferai , " ce  dist  le  dus  Garin, 

"Quant  ci  m'estuet  lesser  mon  petit  filz 
Et  moi  convient  raler  en  mon  pais." 

(476-84) 

Thus,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  poem's  audience  that 
when  Mabile,  Vivien's  foster  mother,  arrives  at  Louis' 
court  with  news  of  the  young  hero's  predicament  at 
Luiserne,  Garin  immediately  gives  her  story  complete  cre- 
dence, and  hope  of  seeing  his  son  alive  again  springs  into 
his  heart  (2679-2748),  precipitating  the  protracted  argu- 
ment between  the  Narbonnais  line  and  Louis  over  the  lat- 
ter's unwillingness  to  help  in  Vivien's  rescue. 

Although  Vivien's  contact  with  Garin  is  comparatively 
limited,  since  the  two  separate  after  the  first  several 
episodes  and  do  not  reunite  until  the  last  verses,  he  reci- 
procates the  feelings  of  concern  exhibited  by  his  father. 
Immediately  upon  overhearing  Garin's  courier  inform  Huitace 
of  her  husband's  predicament,  the  youth  courageously  offers 
to  comply  with  Cador's  demands,  appearing  more  concerned 
with  rescuing  his  father  that  with  his  own  safety: 
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"Ma  bele  mere,  mar  vous  esmaierez. 

Je  ire  la  se  vous  le  commandez, 

Dedans  Espaigne  pour  mon  pere  sauver 
Qui  est  en  prison  a Luiserne  sor  mer. 

Se  je  i muir,  Dex  a tot  a garder . " 

(236-40) 

Vivien  demonstrates  this  same  fortitude  and  concern  for  his 
father  in  accepting  Guillaume's  decision  that  he  be 
exchanged  for  Garin  (351-58).  Furthermore,  when  the  hero 
finds  himself  again  facing  Marados,  he  seems  to  disregard 
his  precarious  situation,  that  of  an  inexperienced  youth 
surrounded  by  hostile  forces  and  backed  only  by  a band  of 
merchants,  in  his  thirst  to  exact  vengeance  on  the  Saracen 
for  his  part  in  Garin's  capture  and  consequent  humiliation 
(1871-86).  Indeed,  thoughts  of  Garin  appear  to  be  nearly 
always  present  in  Vivien's  mind,  for  we  find  him  frequently 
swearing  by  his  father's  honor  or  lamenting  his  absence.^® 
On  the  other  hand,  Vivien's  relationship  with  Godefroy 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  with  Garin,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  circumstances  involved.  Both  Vivien 
and  Mabile  know  the  hero's  true  identity  and  parentage, 
while  Godefroy  is  given  to  believe  that  the  youth  is  truly 
his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Vivien,  either  out  of  loyalty  to 
his  biological  father,  or  due  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
aristocratic  breeding,  acts  much  differently  towards  his 

"Ke  foi  que  doi  Guillaume  Fierebrace  / Ne  dant 
Garin  d'Anseune  a la  barbe  . . ."  (1647-48).  Other  exam- 

ples of  such  oaths  appear  in  lines  3151-52  and  3230-34. 
The  lamentations  can  be  found  in  lines  917-28,  2090,  2103- 

11,  2281-93  and  3907-13.  Guillaume  also  displays  his  re- 

spect for  his  father  in  the  same  manner  (3151-52). 
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foster  father  than  he  has  towards  Garin,  and  his  aloofness 
inevitably  generates  a certain  amount  of  frustration  and 
resentment  on  the  part  of  Godefroy.  As  the  relationship 
develops,  these  two  contrary  natures  come  increasingly  into 
conflict,  despite  the  characters'  initial  amicability. 

When  Mabile  presents  Vivien  to  Godefroy  for  the  first 
time,  the  hero,  most  likely  out  of  gratitude  for  his  deli- 
verance from  the  Saracens,  plays  along  with  his  foster 
mother's  charade,  loudly  demanding  to  know  the  whereabouts 
of  his  long-absent  "father"  (811-15).  Godefroy  immediately 
and  unque s t ioningly  accepts  Vivien  as  his  legitimate  son, 
welcomes  him  with  open  arms,  and  states  his  intention  to 
teach  him  the  merchants'  trade  so  that  he  can  eventually 
inherit  Godefroy's  business  and  wealth.  As  an  outward  sign 
of  this  acceptance,  Godefroy  dresses  his  new-found  "son"  in 
rich  merchant's  attire  (828-52,  880-87).  Yet  signs  of 
strain  emerge  almost  immediately.  In  response  to  his  fos- 
ter father's  offer  to  make  him  a merchant,  Vivien  announces 
his  desire  to  become  a knight,  a notion  which  Godefroy 
finds  laughable  (853-78).  This  conflict  proves  to  be  the 
principal  bone  of  contention  between  the  two,  in  ever-in- 
creasing degrees,  as  Godefroy  repeatedly  attempts  to  force 
Vivien  into  a role  he  will  not  or  cannot  accept.  He  gives 
the  youth  money  with  which  to  begin  to  learn  how  to  trade 
as  a merchant,  but  Vivien  cannot  resist  his  chivalric  pro- 
clivities, and  spends  it  all  on  a horse,  which  incenses 
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Godefroy  ( 946  - 1032  ) . When  the  hero  remains  intractably 
firm  in  his  intention  to  become  a knight  despite  his  foster 
father's  persistent  efforts  to  shape  Vivien's  future,  Go- 
defroy strikes  him  in  exasperation  (1056-1111).  In  spite 
of  Godefroy's  continual  admonitions  to  listen  to  reason, 
Vivien  takes  up  hunting,  and  talks  of  exacting  revenge  for 
the  Saracens'  treachery  at  Roncevaux  (1122-1210).  The 
final  straw  comes  when,  once  again  given  money  and  goods 
with  which  to  establish  himself  in  the  trade,  Vivien  buys 
hounds  and  a falcon.  Godefroy,  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  control,  is  on  the  verge  of  killing  his  unruly  charge 
when  his  wife  intervenes  (1380-91).  However,  the  relation- 
ship does  not  disintegrate  completely  into  hatred.  Vivien 
attempts  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  by  offering  Gode- 
froy the  fruits  of  his  first  hunt  with  the  new  beasts,  and 
Godefroy  allows  Mabile  to  persuade  him  to  give  Vivien  one 
last  opportunity  to  practice  his  merchant  skills,  sending 
him  to  trade  at  the  fair  at  Luiserne  (1446-55,  1491-1506). 

The  poet  underscores  the  lack  of  lasting  rancor  between 
these  two  characters  when  he  has  Vivien  send  the  majority 
of  the  spoils  of  his  first  victory  over  the  Saracens  back 
home  to  Godefroy,  as  repayment  of  the  money  he  had  squan- 
dered in  his  various  mercantile  misadventures  (1694-1701), 
mirroring  his  earlier  offering  after  the  hunt.  Godefroy, 
too,  appears  to  bear  his  foster  son  no  ill  will,  for  when 
Mabile  apprises  him  of  Vivien's  peril  in  the  siege  at 
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Luiserne,  and  confesses  her  deception  and  the  hero's  true 
identity,  he  puts  aside  his  justifiable  anger,  and  agrees 
to  go  with  her  to  solicit  help  from  Vivien's  kin  (2426-30). 

Bertrand's  relationship  with  his  father,  Bernard  de 
Brebant,  falls  between  the  somewhat  idealistic  devotion  of 
Garin  and  Vivien,  and  the  constant  strife  exhibited  by  the 
hero  and  Godefroy,  neither  as  tender  as  the  former  nor  as 
contentious  as  the  latter,  but  finding  parallels  in  both. 
Bertrand,  for  the  most  part,  resembles  Vivien  in  his  con- 
cern for  his  father's  good  name  and  physical  safety.  His 
somewhat  rash  defense  of  Bernard's  honor  against  the  in- 
sults of  Elias  de  Saumur  results  in  the  acid-tongued 
baron's  death  (2811-29),  and  he  displays  considerable  grief 
and  anguish  when  his  father  falls,  presumably  dead,  in  a 
skirmish  against  the  Saracens  (3693-3707,  3735-43).  In  one 
instance,  though,  Bertrand's  behavior  mirrors  that 
displayed  by  his  cousin  towards  Godefroy.  As  the  French 
battalions  encounter  the  first  band  of  Saracens  after  cros- 
sing over  into  Spain,  the  youth  begs  of  both  his  father  and 
his  uncle  Guillaume  to  be  made  a knight.  Just  as  with 
Vivien  and  his  foster  father,  the  idea  meets  with  laughter, 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons  (3562-73).  Whereas  Gode- 
froy considered  the  entire  concept  of  a merchant's  son  as- 
piring  to  the  aristocracy  ludicrous  and  pretentious,  Ber- 
trand is  rejected  merely  on  the  grounds  of  premature  en- 
thusiasm, and  rather  than  forbidding  the  dubbing 
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completely,  Guillaume  simply  tells  Bertrand  to  wait  until 
he  is  a little  older.  Indeed,  he  promises  to  perform  the 
ceremony  as  soon  as  they  return  to  France  (3573-81).  Ber- 
trand's reaction  to  this  rejection  parallels  that  of  Vi- 
vien, for  the  admonitions  of  his  elders  do  not  in  the  least 
dampen  his  resolve.  Rather,  he  is  more  determined  than 
ever  to  prove  his  chivalric  valor  to  his  skeptical  father 
and  uncle,  and  charges  headlong  into  the  fray  on  his  com- 
mandeered steed  (3590-3625). 

Bernard's  interaction  with  his  son,  however,  fluctu- 
ates rather  precipitously  between  flashes  of  violent  anger, 
pangs  of  anxiety,  and  bursts  of  paternal  pride.  In  con- 
trast to  Guillaume's  amused  but  benevolent  reaction  to  Ber- 
trand's request  for  knighthood,  the  boy's  father  erupts  in 
anger,  striking  his  son  for  .his  presumptuousness  (3584- 
89). H Yet  once  Bertrand  has  entered  onto  the  battlefield 


^ Cf.  Garni e r - Haus f at e r 24: 

Mais  les  aines,  touj ours  pour  maintenir 
leur  prestige,  leur  superiority,  que  le 
rappel  de  leur  prouesses  passees  ne 
suffit  pas  a prouver,  ont  aussi  ten- 
dance a compenser  1 ' amoindrissement  de 
leur  valeur  guerriere  en  diminuant  par 
la  raillerie  celle  de  leurs  jeunes  ri- 
vaux  , en  stigmatisant  leur  maladresse 
prjtendue  ou  reelle,  et  nous  nous  eton- 
nons  de  la  mechancete  et  de  l'aigreur 
de  certaines  moqueries  d' aines  a 
l'egard  de  jeunes  dont  la  valeur  vient 
de  se  manifester  de  faqon  eclatante. 
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and  begins  to  show  considerable  courage  and  stamina,  Ber- 
nard changes  his  tune: 

Bernart  l'entent,  s ' en  a gite  .i.  ris; 

Si  la  mostre  au  fort  roi  Looys . 

"Veez , beau  sire,  de  Bertran  mon  cher  fis! 

II  a les  armes  qui  furent  Estormi: 

Secorons  le  por  Deu  qui  ne  menti, 

Que  ne  l'encloent  paien  ne  sarrasin. 

De  duel  morrai  se  ge  pert  mon  fill!" 

(3626-32) 

And  with  this  display  of  anxious  pride,  he  charges  off  into 
the  melee,  and  eventually  finding  his  way  through  to  his 
son,  expresses  boundless  joy  at  seeing  him  safe  and  sound 
(3643-59).  Later,  after  being  delivered  from  the  rocky 
outcropping  where  he  lies  wounded  and  abandoned,  Bernard, 
though  at  death's  door,  summons  up  the  strength  to  praise 
his  son  for  his  valiant  part  in  the  rescue  (3771-74). 

Relationships  between  mother  and  son  also  play  a much 

more  noticeable  role  in  this  chanson  than  in  most  others 

except  the  EG . Once  again,  the  poet  presents  the  audience 
with  a parallel  example,  that  of  the  bonds  between  Vivien 

and  his  natural  mother  Huitace,  and  again  that  with  his 

foster  parent  Habile.  The  poet,  however  seems  much  more 
consistently  sympathetic  in  his  portrayal  of  the  mother-son 
bond  than  towards  paternal  - filial  relationships,  for  both 
women  appear  as  almost  idealized  embodiment  of  maternal 
love  and  devotion.  Only  Mabile's  use  of  deception  to  ful- 
fill her  motherly  yearnings  brings  a shade  of  human  frailty 
to  her  otherwise  pristine  character,  while  Huitace  remains 
without  blemish.  Indeed,  the  audience  (especially  the 
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medieval  audience),  cannot  fail  to  note  a certain  similar- 
ity between  Huitace  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  former's 
tearful,  anguished  farewells  to  the  hero  as  he  is  lead  off 
to  an  almost  certain  death  (366-418,  599-606)  bring  to  mind 
such  images  as  that  of  Michelangelo's  P ie  ta . a woman  who 

1 O 

has  sacrificed  her  only  son  to  a greater  cause.1 * * * * * * * 9^  Under- 
standably, then,  Vivien  regards  Huitace  with  a great  deal 
of  respect,  admiration,  and  love.  As  she  anxiously  laments 
her  son's  delivery  unto  the  Saracens,  the  hero  poignantly 
acknowledges  his  love  for  his  mother,  and  the  loss  that 
their  separation  will  mean  for  him: 

Viviens  vit  sa  mere  qui  plora 

De  1 ' amour  douce,  et  si  la  regarda: 

"Portez  m'en,  dame,  s'il  vous  plet,  en  vos  braz. 
Mau  dehez  ait  sans  vous  i remaindra." 

(491-95) 13 

Even  later  in  the  chanson . many  years  after  their  separa- 
tion, Huitace  retains  a prominent  place  in  Vivien's 
thoughts.  When  he  swears  by  the  honor  of  various  family 
members,  it  is  her  name  he  mentions  first  (1641-45,  1864- 


1 9 

The  similarity  between  Vivien  and  Christ  as  sacri- 

ficial victims  is  noted  in  Frappier  (I:  919-97),  in  refer- 

ence to  the  CG.,  but  it  applies  equally  here,  as  well  as  in 
A and  the  CV.,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Here,  however,  since 
Vivien  escapes  death,  the  parallel  comes  closer  to  that  of 

the  Christ-child  miraculously  delivered  from  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  than  to  the  Christ  of  the  Passion,  which 

is  the  case  with  the  other  chansons  . One  must  also  note 
that  Vivien  is  raised  by  a foster  family,  just  as  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  placed  with  human  parents. 

1 3 

Verse  493,  which  appears  in  ms.  C as  "A  sa  vois 
clere  en  haut  li  escria,"  is  listed  by  this  edition  as  a 
missing  or  blank  verse  in  mss.  ABD ; see  also  note  7,  page 

9 7 , above . 
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67). Similarly,  the  hero's  mother  again  appears  foremost 
in  his  mind  as  he  enumerates  the  kin  whose  absence  grieves 
him  so  ( 2087  - 89  ) . 

Mabile,  although  functioning  as  a foster  parent  rather 
than  the  hero's  natural  mother,  is  no  less  vigorous  in  her 
motherly  attentions.  The  very  act  of  procuring  Vivien,  and 
subsequently  passing  him  off  as  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
reveals  the  depth  of  her  maternal  longings.  Once  she  fi- 
nally has  the  child  she  has  always  dreamed  about,  she 
spares  no  effort  to  protect  him.  She  repeatedly  intercedes 
between  Godefroy  and  Vivien,  shielding  the  hero  from  the 
usually  justifiable,  though  often  extreme,  wrath  of  his 
foster  father,  and  on  each  occasion  convincing  her  husband 
to  give  the  lad  just  one  more  chance  ( 1033  - 53,  1216  - 31, 
1391-1402,  1491-1506).  Then,  after  Vivien's  long  overdue 
return  from  the  fair  at  Luiserne,  Mabile  sets  out  to  find 
out  what  has  become  of  her  child  (2299-2305).  Discovering 
the  extent  of  his  peril,  she  chooses  a course  of  action 
which  results  in  a sacrifice  only  slightly  less  painful 
than  Huitace's.  Knowing  full  well  that  it  means  not  only 
confessing  her  deception,  but  relinquishing  all  claim  on 
the  hero,  she  convinces  Godefroy  to  go  with  her  to  France 
and  inform  the  hero's  true  kin  of  his  peril  ( 2307  - 2430). 
In  this  respect,  Mabile  also  parallels  Huitace  in  her 

^ It  is  also  interesting  to  note  Guillaume  following 
this  same  procedure  in  verses  3151-52,  where  he  swears 
first  by  Hermenjart,  then  Aymeri. 
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resemblance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  fervor  with  which 
Vivien's  foster  mother  pleads  for  his  rescue  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  great  concern  she  feels  for  him  (2475-2564). 
The  fact  that  she,  and  not  her  husband,  presents  their  re- 
quest to  the  king  underlines  the  intensity  of  her  emotions. 
In  the  B manuscripts,  she  appears  even  more  aggressive, 
interrupting  Godefroy  who  is  attempting  to  respond  to 
Louis'  inquiries,  and  in  effect  usurping  his  role  as 
spokesman  (B^,  2465). 

With  these  five  relationships,  the  poet  presents  his 
audience  with  a cross-section  of  medieval  parenthood.  His 
portrayal  of  the  father  ranges  from  the  ideally  kind  and 
tender  Garin,  through  the  realistically  contradictory  yet 
basically  good-natured  Bernard,  to  the  stereotypically 
cruel  and  narrow-minded  step-father,  Godefroy,  while  his 
treatment  of  motherhood  shows  both  Huitace  and  Mabile  as 
devoted  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  protec- 
tive, yet  ultimately  tragic  figures. 

Yet  parents  are  not  the  only  members  of  the  immediate 
family  to  play  a significant  role  in  this  chanson . Both 
the  episode  in  which  Huitace  informs  the  kingroup  of 
Garin's  capture  and  Cador's  ultimatum,  and  the  scenes  fol- 
lowing Mabile's  impassioned  plea  for  Vivien's  rescue,  dem- 
onstrate the  close  relationship  between  Guillaume  and  his 
brothers.  In  the  former  situation,  Guillaume's  reaction  to 
the  Saracen's  demands  clearly  indicates  the  strength  of  the 
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fraternal  bond,  here  superceding  the  normally  prevalent 
uncle-nephew  tie: 

Neveu  et  oncle  parant  sont  il  assez, 

Mes  de  tiex  freres  ne  puet  en  recourer. 

Nies  Viviens,  come  ies  atermine : 

Ma  bouche  juge  que  tu  soies  livre 
En  la  prison  pour  ton  pere  sauver. 

(337-41) 

Of  course,  the  reader  can  interpret  the  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive "tiex"  as  an  indication  of  such  concerns  as  were  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  chapter,  specifically  concerning 
Vivien's  relative  worth  to  his  society  and  his  kin  group  in 
comparison  with  that  of  his  father.  "Such  a brother,"  i . e . 
a fully-grown  and  battle  - proven  adult  male,  would  logically 
merit  greater  consideration  than  a s e ve n - ye ar - o Id  boy. 
Nevertheless,  and  especially  in  light  of  further  examples 
of  the  interaction  between  Aymeri's  sons,  the  audience  must 
feel  that  pragmatism  is  not  the  only  force  influencing 
Guillaume's  actions.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
concept  of  mutual  assistance,  the  "all  for  one  and  one  for 
all"  attitude,  shared  by  these  brothers  than  Bernard's  con- 
demnation of  Louis'  recalcitrance  concerning  Vivien's  res- 
cue (2749-79).  This  scene  demonstrates  not  only  Bernard's 
support  of  Garin's  request  for  aid,  but  also  for 
Guillaume's  right  to  request  such  a favor,  in  light  of  his 
past  service  to  the  crown.  Nor  do  the  brothers  limit  their 
succor  to  words.  Upon  seeing  Bernard  fall,  seemingly 
killed,  in  the  first  encounter  with  the  Saracens,  the  en- 
tire family  rushes,  gr i e f - s t r i cken , to  retrieve  his  body, 
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and  when  they  discover  him  to  be  still  alive,  tenderly  bind 
his  wounds  and  comfort  him  (3744-70). 

Outside  the  nuclear  family,  we  find  that  once  again 
the  uncle-nephew  relationship  predominates.  As  with  the 
father-son  couple,  the  poet  emphasizes  this  kinship  bond  by 
parallelling  the  principal  pair,  Vivien  and  Guillaume,  with 
the  devotion  shown  by  Bernard  towards  the  hero  and  the 
significant  rapport  between  Guillaume  and  Bertrand.  In  the 
case  of  Vivien,  the  intensity  of  Guillaume's  emotional  ties 
with  his  nephew  is  poignantly  juxtaposed  against  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  Cador's  ultimatum  places  them.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  the  Saracen's  proposal  forces  Guillaume  to  chose  be- 
tween his  brother's  life  and  that  of  his  nephew.  The  fra- 
ternal bond  prevails,  but  not  without  great  anguish  on 
Guillaume's  part,  giving  the  audience  its  first  indication 
of  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  hero  and 
his  uncle.  Further  evidence  soon  emerges.  As  Vivien 
un q u e s t i on i ng 1 y submits  to  his  uncle's  command  to  be  ex- 
changed for  Garin  (351-58) , Guillaume  clearly  demonstrates 
that  he  does  not  in  the  least  regard  his  nephew  merely  as 
an  expendable  pawn;  on  the  contrary,  he  refuses  to  passive- 
ly accept  the  seemingly  inevitable  consequences  of  the  de- 
cision forced  upon  him: 

"Nies , " dist  Guillelme,  "Jhesu  te  soit  aidant, 

Mes  par  l'apostre  que  quierent  peneant , 

Si  tu  i muers,  por  toi  en  morront  .c. 

De  cele  gent  qui  Dex  n'aiment  naiant . " 

(359-62) 
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Later,  both  Guillaume  and  Bernard  leap  to  Vivien's 
defense  when,  during  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  a Saracen 
prince  reacts  to  the  bravado  of  the  young  captive  by  strik- 
ing him  to  the  ground.  The  two  uncles,  despite  being  sub- 
stantially outnumbered  and  unarmed,  vigorously  defend  their 
nephew  by  hurling  chimney  stones  at  the  enemy  (544-65). 
Seven  years  later,  when  Mabile  brings  the  news  that  Vivien 
is  alive  but  besieged  by  the  Saracens  in  Luiserne,  Guil- 
laume summons  the  kin  group  to  rescue  the  young  man,  even 
though  Louis  has  refused  the  family's  request  for  assis- 
tance (2860-94).  Indeed,  Guillaume  swears  vengeance  on  the 
heartless  king  for  his  lack  of  gratitude  and  compassion 
(2898-2912),  and  his  bitter  attitude  towards  Louis  for  his 
lack  of  concern  continues  up  until  the  moment  when  the  mon- 
arch, due  to  the  timely  arrival  of  Naymon  de  Baviere,  Vi- 
vien's maternal  grandfather,  finally  acquiesces  to  the  ex- 
pedition's requests  for  reinforcements.  Bernard  also  con- 
tributes to  his  nephew's  rescue  by  supporting  Guillaume  in 
his  arguments  against  Louis,  as  we  have  seen  earlier  (2749- 
79).  Finally,  Guillaume's  love  and  concern  for  Vivien  are 
so  great  as  to  completely  override  any  other  emotion.  When 
Guillaume  challenges  his  nephew,  who  has  attempted,  unre- 
cognized, to  enter  the  French  camp  outside  Luiserne,  his 
chagrin  at  being  bested  in  combat  disappears  under  the 
flood  of  joy  and  relief  as  the  young  man  reveals  his  iden- 
tity (4001-20).  Vivien,  of  course,  reciprocates  with 
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demonstrations  of  devotion  and  remembrance.  He  includes 
Guillaume's  name  among  those  kin  by  whose  honor  he  swears, 
and  mentions  his  uncle  even  before  his  father  (though  after 
Huitace)  (1646,  1868);  and  again  among  those  relatives 
whose  absence  grieves  the  hero,  and  for  whose  assistance  he 
longs  (2103-11,  2281-93). 


Quite  a similar  bond  exists  between  Guillaume  and  Ber- 
trand, Bernard's  son.  Although  the  latter  does  not  make 
his  initial  appearance  until  the  kingroup  convenes  at 
Louis'  court  to  request  help  in  rescuing  Vivien,  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  is  soon  evi- 
dent. When  Bertrand  becomes  enraged  at  the  demeaning  re- 
marks made  by  Elias  de  Saumur  and  strikes  the  villainous 
baron  dead  ( 2 7 8 1 - 2 82  8 ) , Guillaume  argues  against  Louis' 
judgements  and  punishments,  and  declares  his  nephew's  ac- 
tion, though  somewhat  precipitous,  completely  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  preserving  the  lineage's  honor  and  reputa- 
tion (3123-28).  Indeed,  Bertrand  seems  closer  to  his  uncle 
than  to  Bernard.  When  he  asks  to  be  dubbed  in  the  scene 
prior  to  the  first  encounter  with  the  Spanish  Saracens,  it 
is  to  Guillaume  rather  than  to  his  father  that  he  makes  the 
request  (3562-71).  Certainly  the  uncle's  response  demon- 
strates more  compassion  that  does  Bernard's,  for  although 
both  adults  oppose  the  idea,  the  audience  cannot  help  com- 
paring Guillaume's  amused  yet  kindly  refusal  (3572-81)  with 
Bernard's  violent  outburst  (3584-5),  especially  as 


outburst  (3584-5)  , 
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Guillaume's  rejection  is  tempered  by  the  promise  to  fulfill 
the  request  at  a later  date  (3579-81).  These  same  peculi- 
arities of  relationship  recur  after  Bernard's  rescue,  when 
Bertrand  eventually  receives  his  knighthood.  The  father 
seems  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  ceremonies,  whereas 
the  poet  credits  Guillaume  with  dubbing  his  nephew,  and 
Louis  with  supplying  the  new  knight  with  his  spurs  and 
sword,  as  well  as  with  holding  the  youth's  horse  as  he 
mounts.  Perhaps  this  is  simply  because  Bernard,  having 
been  severely  wounded  and  1 e'E t for  dead  in  the  recent  skir- 
mish, is  too  weak  to  perform  the  dubbing,  yet  "the  poets 
frequently  allot  that  honor  to  the  uncle  of  the  youth. "15 
However,  in  view  of  Bertrand's  original  request,  it  would 
seem  likely  that,  even  if  Bernard  were  not  incapacitated, 
Guillaume  would  still  have  presided  over  the  ceremony. 
Additionally,  Louis'  role  takes  on  a double  significance, 
since  he  can  be  seen  as  functioning  not  only  as  king,  whose 
privilege  it  ordinarily  was  to  create  new  knights, but  as 
Bertrand's  uncle  by  marriage . ^ One  other  incident 


Farnsworth  47  -48. 

Farnsworth  47. 

1 ^ Although  the  author  of  this  chanson  does  not  speci- 
fically mention  Louis'  marriage  to  Guillaume's  sister,  its 
relatively  late  date  of  composition  would  clearly  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  poet  was  familiar  with  this  tradition. 
It  originates  in  the  CL.  (2667  - 68  ) and  occurs  again  in  the 
CG.,  texts  with  which  the  poet  displays  certain  knowledge, 
since  he  repeatedly  makes  reference  to  Louis'  unacknow- 
ledged debt  of  gratitude  to  Guillaume  for  the  latter's  role 
in  securing  and  defending  the  former's  crown,  and  portrays 
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concerning  relationships  within  the  extended  family  occurs 
when,  after  the  initial  skirmish  with  the  Saracens,  Bernard 
attempts  to  make  peace  between  his  son  and  Esturmi,  whose 
horse  and  arms  Bertrand  had  "borrowed"  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fray.  Bernard's  motive  for  the  reconciliation 
appears  to  be  some  unspecified  relationship  between  the 
Narbonnais  (or  at  least  Bernard's  branch)  and  Esturmi 
(3781-85) . 

Finally,  the  lineage  itself  figures  significantly  in 
many  respects.  Guillaume,  as  apparent  head  of  the  family, 
exerts  an  authority  over  the  group  which  can  be  seen  in 
several  instances.  Firstly,  he  takes  on  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  between  Garin  and  Vivien  in  the  early  scenes  of 
the  chanson  (317-49),  and  all  parties  concerned  (but  most 
especially  the  young  victim)  abide  by  his  decision,  however 
reluctantly.  Later,  when  Bertrand  incurs  Louis'  wrath  upon 
killing  Elias,  he  holds  Guillaume  responsible  for  the 
youth's  rash  actions  (2856-57),  and  puts  upon  him  the  bur- 
den of  punishing  his  nephew  (3053-58,  3139-42).  Guillaume 
also  summons  the  assembly  of  the  kindred  to  participate  in 
the  rescue  expedition  (2860-94),  and  appears  as  the  most 
likely  candidate  to  lead  the  French  troops  until  Louis  fi- 
nally agrees  to  participate. 


Esturmi  in  an  unflattering  light  consistent  with  his 
ardly  behavior  at  the  Archamp. 


cow- 


Guillaume's  position  as  kin-group  leader  is  certainly 
of  no  mean  importance,  given  the  emphasis  placed  on  kinship 
and  family  ties:  the  poet  mentions  the  "lignage  qu'est 

d'Aymeri  issu"  or  the  "grant  geste  Aymeri"  on  no  less  than 
thirteen  occasions.-*-®  Since  it  is  often  Mabile,  a Spanish 
Christian,  who  invokes  the  renown  of  the  lineage  (2354-68, 
2393-97,  2415-24),  knowledge  of  the  family  must  be  fairly 

wide-spread.  The  merchant  - knights  accompanying  the  hero 
also  honor  him  by  reciting  his  lineage  and  remembering  his 
victories  over  adverse  circumstances  (1948-81),  and  the 
poet  himself  refers  to  the  Narbonnais  as  "li  hauz  lignages 
qui  tant  fet  a douter " (2291).  Indeed,  the  fame  and  repu- 

tation of  the  bloodline  conjures  up  such  an  intimidating 
image  that  Louis  hesitates  to  take  any  direct  action 
against  Bertrand  for  having  killed  Elias  de  Saumur,  for 
fear  of  reprisal  by  his  kin: 

Looys  vet  son  mestre  conseillier 
Mort  estendu  ou  gisoit  a ses  piez. 

Lors  a tel  duel  le  sens  cuide  changier. 

Bertrans  l'a  mort,  qui  mult  fist  a proisier; 
Dolent  en  furent  cil  qu'il  l'orent  plus  chier, 

Mes  ne  s ' en  osent  ne  crollier  ne  drecier, 

Quar  li  lignages  est  granz  et  esforciez. 

(2830-36) 

This  intimidation  becomes  especially  significant  when  Guil- 
laume defends  the  action  on  the  grounds  that  Bertrand  was 
merely  defending  his  father's  and  the  family's  good  name 
(3125-28) . 
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Verses  8,  464,  2397,  2421,  2775,  3190,  3213,  3533, 

3910,  3925,  3963,  4043,  4605. 
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The  strength  of  the  notion  of  kinship  is  such  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  kin  group  functions  almost 
as  an  independent  entity,  with  its  members  being  treated  as 
interchangeable  members  of  the  greater  unity  rather  than  as 
individuals.  In  the  EV . such  a situation  arises  following 
Bertrand's  assault  on  Elias.  Incensed  by  the  death  of  one 
of  his  favorite  courtiers,  Louis  vents  his  rage  on  the  en- 
tire Narbonnais  line  by  refusing  to  aid  the  family  in  their 
rescue  of  Vivien  (2841-55);  the  punishment  is  visited  upon 
the  lineage  as  a whole,  by  means  of  two  seemingly  innocent 
(to  modern  eyes)  family  members,  while  the  principal  party 
escapes  direct  repercussions.  Additionally,  Louis  summons 
Guillaume  before  the  royal  court  to  accept  further  punish- 
ment for  his  nephew's  misdeed  ( 2856  - 57  );  the  head  of  the 
family  is  held  directly  responsible  for  the  actions  of  its 
individual  members.  Similarly,  any  shame  wrought  upon  an 
individual  reflects  on  each  and  every  one  of  his  kin. 
Thus,  Guillaume  objects  to  Louis'  unjust  persecution  of 
Bertrand  as  a dishonor  on  the  entire  family  (3074-77),  and 
argues  for  the  king's  support  and  assistance  in  Vivien's 
rescue  on  the  grounds  that  the  youth's  death  through  Louis' 
inaction  would  shame  the  entire  line.^ 
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If  we  accept  the  premise  the  author  of  this  chanson 
knew  of  the  tradition  of  Louis'  marriage  to  Guillaume's 
sister,  then  this  is  indeed  a strong  incentive,  since  the 
marriage  makes  Louis  a member  of  the  clan,  and  hence  a 
party  to  any  dishonor  to  befall  it. 
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Kinship  - Re  la te d Motives 


Beyond  the  preservation  of  the  lineage's  renown  and 
reputation,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  and  passing  men- 
tions of  i nh e r i t an c e - r e 1 a t e d concerns , ^ blood  vengeance 
most  frequently  determines  the  conduct  of  the  heros  of  the 
Enfances  Vivien.  Its  importance  as  a motivational  force 
becomes  evident  from  the  earliest  verses  of  the  chanson, 
for  Cador  captures  Garin  specifically  in  order  to  exact 
vengeance  upon  his  family  for  the  deaths  of  the  Saracen's 
father  and  uncle  (25-41,  509-11).  Cador's  insistence  upon 
the  exchange  of  Garin  for  Vivien  appears  logical  when  the 
Saracen  specifies  the  perpetrator  of  the  injury:  since  Nay  - 
mon  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  , ^ the  vengeance  more 
closely  falls  on  Vivien,  as  his  direct  blood  descendant, 
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Garin,  facing  impending  death,  bequeaths  his  land 
and  other  possessions  to  Huitace  in  a sort  of  combined  oral 
wi 1 1 • f arewe 1 1 lament  (119-43),  in  which  he  refers  to  "ses 
bois,  ses  chastiax,  et  ses  viles,  / Et  ses  cites,  et  ses 
granz  mananties"  (125-26);  not  disinheriting  widows  is  lis- 
ted among  Guillaume's  virtues  (This  also  seems  to  refer  to 
the  C_L,  where  Charlemagne  repeatedly  warns  Louis  against 
this  vice.);  and  Godefroy  seals  his  acceptance  of  Vivien  as 
his  legitimate  son  by  making  him  his  (sole?)  heir  (852). 

2 1 

Several  phrases  uttered  by  Cador  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion: in  speaking  to  Garin,  he  says  of  Vivien,  "Car  son 
ancestre  a mon  lignage  mort"  (28),  and  "Encore  me  menbre  de 
mon  pere  Senars  / Et  de  mon  oncle  l'amirant  Goulias  / Que 
son.  a i o 1 ocist  desoz  Baudas"  ( 509  - 11);  and  later,  of  this 
"ancestre"  himself,  "Tu  as  la  fille"  (38).  Since  both  "an- 
cestre" and  " a i o 1 " (especially  the  latter)  refer  to  the 
grandfather,  and  since  Garin  is  married  to  Huitace,  Nay- 
mon's  daughter,  Naymon  appears  as  the  only  person  to  suffi- 
ciently satisfy  these  criteria. 
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than  on  the  youth's  father,  only  related  by  marriage. 
Cador  also  reveals  his  perception  of  the  severity  of  the 
injury  by  his  absolute  refusal  to  accept  any  payment  other 
than  full  blood  vengeance  in  the  form  of  Vivien's  life: 
Garin's  repeated  offers  of  wergeld  in  increasing  value  are 
systematically  rejected  (23-29,  45-61,  580-98).  In  a 
traditional  succession  of  vengeances,  Guillaume  swears  to 
avenge  any  harm  that  might  come  to  Vivien  as  a result  of 
his  being  exchanged  for  Garin  (345-46,  359-62),  even  though 
Cador  seems  to  be  exacting  a legitimate  penalty  for  the 
death  of  his  kinsmen.  A similar  situation  develops  when 
Vivien  kills  Marados  in  revenge  for  his  own  and  his 
father's  captivity  (1871-89),  which  results  in  the  Sar- 
acens' promise  of  vengeance  upon  Vivien  and  his  merchant- 
knights  ( 1908 ) . 

The  threat  or  promise  of  vengeance  also  functions  as  a 
motivating  force  in  several  episodes,  most  notably  at 
Louis'  court  where  the  Narbonnais  solicit  the  king's  assis- 
tance with  Vivien's  rescue.  After  Louis'  repeated  displays 
of  reluctance  and  hesitation,  Guillaume  threatens  the  mon- 
arch with  blood  vengeance  (2898-2912)  and  with  physical 
violence  against  the  realm  (3151-59),  should  Vivien  die  as 
a result  of  his  inaction.  Bernard  also  threatens  violence 
against  the  king  in  an  effort  to  suppress  Louis'  persecu- 
tion of  Bertrand  (3169-81).  Finally,  the  infamous  battle 
of  Roncevaux  in  which  Cador  captures  Garin  also  furnishes 
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fuel  for  the  fires  of  vengeance.  Vivien  expresses  his  bra- 
vado in  the  face  of  his  Saracen  captors  by  swearing  to 
avenge  the  deaths  of  the  Peers  should  he  reach  the  age  of 
arms  (531-34),  and  this  same  promise  of  vengeance  serves  as 
incentive  for  the  French  troops  in  their  assault  upon  the 
Saracens  of  Navarre  (3548-54). 

While  lineage  and  kinship  concernsare  form  important 
aspects  of  all  of  the  chansons  in  the  cycle  de  Guillaume, 
they  function  as  absolutely  indi s p ens ib 1 e elements  of  con- 
tent and  structure  in  the  EV . The  principal  action  of  the 
plot  concerns  the  rescue  of  Vivien  by  his  kinsmen,  to  which 
end  all  subplots  contribute  and  lead.  Family  ties  bind 
nearly  all  the  Christian  characters  to  one  another,  even 
those  such  as  Esturmi,  whose  part  in  the  actual  action  of 
the  poem  is  somewhat  incidental.  The  central  theme  con- 

cerns the  absolute  importance  of  lignage  and  one's  duty  to 
preserve  it,  both  in  respect  to  its  renown  and  reputation 
and  to  the  physical  well-being  of  its  individual  members. 
Even  the  narrative  structure  of  the  poem  is  defined  by  fa- 
milial relationships.  The  chanson  consists  of  three  major 
temporal  divisions,  each  defined  by  the  family  ties  of  its 
principal  characters.  The  episode  concerning  Garin's  cap- 
ture and  his  replacement  as  Cador's  hostage  by  Vivien  cen- 
ters of  the  mother-father-son  triangle;  this  is  echoed  in 
the  second  section  by  the  interaction  between  Mabile,  Gode- 
f roy , and  the  hero;  the  complex  system  of  mutual  support 
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among  the  members  of  the  lineage,  and  especially  between 
brothers,  and  of  uncles  for  their  nephews,  dominates  the 
scenes  at  Louis'  court  and  the  eventual  rescue  of  Vivien. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LA  CHANSON  DE  GUILLAUME 


Summary 


This  poem  of  3554  lines-*-  centers  on  the  events  follow- 
ing Derame's  march  on  the  Gironde.  An  eyewitness  brings 
news  of  the  attack  to  Tiebaut  de  Burges,  who  disregards 
Vivien's  counsel  to  seek  help  from  Guillaume  in  favor  of 
that  of  his  nephew  Esturmi,  who  advises  him  to  proceed 
alone  against  the  enemy.  Upon  seeing  the  strength  of  the 
Saracen  troops,  however,  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi  flee  in  ter- 
ror, but  their  troops  remain  on  the  field,  acclaiming  Vi- 
vien as  their  new  leader.  Vivien  leads  the  troops  into  a 
disastrous  skirmish:  the  French  are  decimated,  and  the  hero 
stands  alone,  having  dispatched  his  cousin  Girard  to  seek 
as  s i s tance . 

While  Vivien,  though  gravely  wounded,  slaughters  pro- 
digious numbers  of  the  enemy,  Girard  delivers  his  message 
to  Guillaume,  who  sets  out  to  rescue  his  nephew.  Derame's 
forces  once  again  prove  stronger  than  the  French,  and 
Guillaume's  reinforcements  are  also  wiped  out,  including 

^ k Chanson  de  Guillaume.  ed.  Duncan  McMillan,  2 

vols.  (Paris:  Picard,  1949,  1950). 
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Girard  and  Guibourc's  nephew  Guichard.  Guillaume  retreats 
to  Orange  for  further  reinforcements,  and  once  again  faces 
the  foe.  This  time,  all  but  Guillaume  and  Vivien's  brother 
Gui  are  either  killed  or  captured,  but  the  two  manage  to 
destroy  Derame . Guillaume  then  discovers  Vivien,  mortally 
wounded,  who  dies  in  his  uncle's  arms.  Gui  is  captured  and 
Guillaume  retreats  to  Orange,  then  heads  for  Laon  to  seek 
from  Louis  aid,  which  is  eventually  given,  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  the  queen,  Guillaume's  sister.  Among  the 
troops  that  accompany  Guillaume  back  to  the  Archamp  is  Rai- 
nouart,  who  proves  to  be  instrumental  in  vanquishing  the 
enemy  and  freeing  the  captured  French  knights.  Upon  return- 
ing to  Orange,  Guibourc  acknowledges  Rainouart  as  her  long- 
lost  brother,  and  the  poem  ends  with  his  betrothal  and  in- 
heritance of  Vivien's  holdings. 

Date.  Manuscript  Tradition,  and  Edition 

The  manuscript  tradition  and  date  of  composition  of 
the  Chanson  de  Guillaume  pose  special  problems.  Firstly, 
the  poem  survives  in  only  a single  manuscript,  the  British 
Museum's  Additional  38663,  which  consensus  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century. ^ Next,  despite  the  agreement  of  a num- 
ber of  critics  that  this  chanson  represents  "la  legende  de 
Guillaume  d'Orange  dans  l'etat  le  plus  primitif  qui  nous 
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McMillan,  Chanson  II:  117. 
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soit  parvenu, " J several  factors  seem  to  indicate  that  while 
the  poem  is  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  cycle, 
it  is  not  nearly  as  primitive  as  some  have  postulated. 
Most  obviously,  the  poem's  very  content  implies  a more  re- 
cent date  of  composition: 


[N]ous  avons  1' impression  que  la  chan- 
son contient  trop  de  themes  litterai- 
res,  meme  s'ils  sont  exprimes  sous  une 
forme  desordonnee  et  parfois  grossiere, 
pour  qu'elle  puisse  etre  la  plus  anci- 
enne . Et  le  jongleur  de  Guillaume  sav- 
ait  de  j a trop  de  chansons  pour  que  sa 
chanson  put  etre  "l'ancetre". 

[I]l  cite  des  chansons  de  tous  les  cy- 
cles, qui  ont  existe  au  XI0  siecle  par 
hypothese  seulement,  mais  qui,  en  rea- 
lite,  sont  attestees  par  les  textes  au 
XII°  siecle  seulement.  En  outre,  des 
reminiscences  litteraires  precises 
prouvent  que  1 ' auteur  de  Guillaume  con- 
naissait  le  Roland . ^ 


^ Paul  Meyer,  Romania  32  (1903):  598,  618,  in 
McMillan,  Chanson . II:  115.  Meyer  places  the  poem's  com- 
position in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (Meyer, 
p.  597,  in  Bedier,  Les  Legendes  epiques:  Recherches  sur  la 
formation  des  chansons  de  geste.  3rd  ed.  (Paris:  Champion, 
19  26  ) I:  85,  note  1),  while  Hermann  Suchier  proposes  an 
even  earlier  date  (at  least  for  the  first  part  of  the  chan- 
son) , approximately  1080  ("Vivien,"  Zeitschrift  fur  roman- 
ische  Philologie  29:  642-82,  in  Bedier,  85,  note  1). 
Bedier  himself  considers  the  poem  to  be  "plus  ancienne  en 
tout  cas  que  tous  les  poemes  conserves  du  cycle"  (p.  86). 
Jean  Frappier  (Les  Chansons  de  geste  du  cycle  de  Guillaume 
d'  Orange . 2 vols.  (Paris:  SEDES,  1955,  1967  ) I:  150)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Ferdinand  Lot  (Romania  53  (1927):  453),  who 
places  the  chanson' s composition  "dans  le  premier  quart  du 
Xlle  ou  meme  le  dernier  quart  du  Xle  siecle." 

^ Italo  Siciliano,  Les  Origines  des  chansons  de  geste: 
Theories  et  discussions,  tr  . P.  Antonetti  (Paris:  Picard, 
1951)  190,  note  1 . 
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Evidence  supplied  by  the  structure  of  the  chanson ' s ver- 
sification, as  well  as  by  its  general  state  of  decadence 
point  to  composition  no  earlier  than  1200,  a premise  which 
is  reinforced  by  characteristics  indicating  an  earlier  con- 
tinental French  model  (though  probably  only  slightly  pre- 
dating the  extant  text)  for  the  Anglo-Norman  manuscript . ^ 
Based  on  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  poem's  linguistic 
and  poetic  traits,  Duncan  McMillan  concludes  that  the  Chan- 
son de  Guillaume  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ph i 1 ipp e - Augus t e , 
and  is  therefore  contemporary  with  other  earlier  poems  of 
the  cycle,  those  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "noyau 
cyclique. 

Accuracy  in  assigning  a date  to  this  particular  chan- 
son is  further  complicated  by  its  manifestly  composite  na- 
ture. Just  as  the  critics  disagree  on  the  original  date  of 
composition,  they  differ  as  to  where  the  break  between  the 
base  text  and  the  subsequent  additions  should  be  placed. 
Opinions  range  from  excluding  all  but  the  first  930  verses 
from  consideration  as  original  material  (a  "Chanson  de  Vi- 
vien" plus  a later  "Chanson  de  Guillaume"),  to  inclusion  of 

^ McMillan  analyses  extensively  the  poetic  and  lin- 
guistic structure  of  the  poem  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
edition  (pp.  18-114).  The  principal  evidence  for  the 
French  original  hinges  on  several  characteristic  assonances 
(e.g.,  the  distinction  between  -e  and  -ie).  Many  traits  of 
vocabulary,  orthography,  syntax,  versification,  and  declen- 
sion contribute  to  his  conclusion  regarding  the  date  of 
comp  o s i t i on . 
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McMillan,  Chanson  II:  123,  125-6. 
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the  first  2650  verses  (a  "Chanson  de  Guillaume"  followed  by 
a "Chanson  de  Rainouart") , The  strongest  evidence,  how- 
ever, points  to  a break  after  verse  1980.  This  takes  into 
consideration  the  first  section's  greater  adherence  to  the 
epic  norms,  a considerable  resemblance  of  the  latter  por- 
tion to  sections  of  the  more  recent  Als icans  and  the  Cheva - 
lerie  Vivien . and  certain  marked  differences  in  vocabula- 
ry.7 Further  supporting  this  hypothesis,  McMillan  points 
out  a distinct  change  in  the  number  of  characters,  which, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,®  certain  critics  hold  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  poem's  age: 

Divers  critiques  ont  deja  fait  etat 
d'une  particularity  qui  souligne  cette 
division  de  notre  texte  : en  effet,  on 
constate  que  jusqu'au  v.  1980  le  poete 
ne  cite  guere  les  noms  des  personne,  en 
dehors  de  ses  principaux  participants, 
alors  qu'a  partir  de  ce  vers  1 ' on  ren- 
contre a profusion  les  noms  des  com- 
parses  d'importance  toute  secondaire 
que  l'on  connait  si  bien  par  d'autres 
poemes  du  cycle. ^ 

Therefore,  based  on  both  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
two  sections  of  this  chanson,  we  can  conclude  an  original 
text  contemporary  with  the  poems  of  the  "noyau  cyclique," 
later  (though  probably  not  by  much)  embellished  by  an  addi- 
tion deriving  from  the  same  sources  as,  or  perhaps  (given 


7 These  characteristics  are  ennumerated  in  both 
McMillan,  Chanson  II:  127-130  and  Frappier  I:  141-48. 

O 

Above,  p.  38,  and  note  8. 

^ McMillan,  Chanson  II:  128-29. 
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the  references  to  characters  mentioned  in  other  poems) 
inspired  by,  Al i s c ans  and  the  Chevalerie  Vivien,  and  dating 
from  approximately  the  same  time  as  those. 

I have  based  my  analysis  of  this  chanson  on  Duncan 
McMillan's  edition,  since  it  is  not  only  the  most  recent  to 
my  knowledge  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  Nancy  Iseley 
(Chapel  Hill:  U of  North  Carolina,  1952),  which  Frappier 
states  as  being  analogous  to  McMillan's,-*-®  but  also  the 
only  one  to  contain  both  the  entire  text  and  a critical 
analys is . 


Characters 


As  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  Chanson  de  Guillaume 
displays  a limited  mumber  of  significant  characters,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  primitive  portion.  Indeed,  returning  to 
Duncan  McMillan's  words,  we  see  in  these  early  verses  only 
the  "principal  participants,"  that  is  to  say,  only  charac- 
ters directly  involved  in  the  poem's  central  action. 
Specifically,  all  of  the  events  of  the  first  1980  verses 
feature  almost  exclusively,  either  singly  or  in  some  com- 
bination, Guillaume  and  his  nephews:  most  importantly  Vi- 
vien, but  also  Gui  , Girard  and  Guichart.  Other  figures, 
when  they  do  appear,  participate  in  the  action,  but  always 
in  a subordinate  manner.  For  instance,  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi 
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Frappier  I:  113. 
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play  an  essential  part  in  precipitating  the  situation  on 
which  the  entire  chanson  hinges  and  in  heightening  the  pa- 
thos of  Vivien's  predicament  by  their  cowardly  flight,  but 
once  these  functions  have  been  performed,  these  two  charac- 
ters completely  disappear;  the  poet  never  again  mentions 
even  their  names.  Similarly,  Guibourc  appears  merely  to 
render  comfort,  solace,  nourishment  and  counsel  to  Guil- 
laume, or  to  quietly  and  almost  unnoticed  secure  replace- 
ment troops  for  him.  On  the  battlefield,  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray,  her  name  is  almost  never  mentioned,  either  by  the 
characters  or  the  narrator. 

The  poet's  representation  of  the  Saracens  takes  this 
tendency  further  still.  Even  the  chief  antagonist,  Derame, 
remains  overshadowed  to  the  point  that  he  seems  more  a dis- 
embodied abstraction  than  a f le sh - and - b 1 oo d enemy.  Only  in 
the  very  scene  in  which  he  dies  does  the  poet  actually  por- 
tray his  physical  presence  and  have  him  speak.  Until  that 
point,  other  characters  merely  mention  him  in  absentia  or 
describe  his  actions  as  faits  accomplis.  As  for  his 
troops,  they  attack  and  retreat,  fight  and  perish,  in  ei- 
ther individual  or  collective  anonymity.  Not  a single 
Saracen  in  the  first  1980  verses  is  mentioned  by  name  save 
Derame,  with  the  exception  of  the  incidental  and  formulaic 
reference  to  the  fifteen  pagan  kings  (1708-15).  All  other 
infidels  are  identified  solely  by  ephithets  such  as  "Bar- 
barin, " "paiens,"  "Sarazin. " 
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The  more  recent  section  of  the  chanson . however,  al- 
most completely  reverses  this  tendency,  for  we  find  the 
number  of  principal  characters  greatly  reduced,  and  those 
of  secondary  or  incidental  importance  much  increased.  The 
majority  of  Guillaume's  nephews  are  now  absent,  having  per- 
ished in  the  preceding  encounters  with  the  enemy,  leaving 
Guillaume  and  little  Guiot  as  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  Christian  forces  until  the  emergence  of  Rainouart.  In 
their  place,  the  poet  brings  forth  several  minor  charac- 
ters. Another  nephew,  Bertrand,  who  functions  as  Rainou- 
art' s chief  supporter;  Guillaume's  sister,  who  is  married 
to  Louis  and  who  opposes  her  brother's  request  for  the 
king's  assistance.  The  poet  also  presents  the  audience 
with  a large  quantity  of  other  relatives  in  roles  of  great- 
ly diminished  importance  (Hernaut,  Aymeri,  Garin,  Boeve  de 
Commarchis,  Gautier  de  Termes,  Guibelin,  Rainald,  Girard, 
Guielin)  many  of  whom  are  merely  mentioned  as  being  present 
in  a certain  scene  or  situation.  Included  among  these  we 
find  Hugues,  Bertrand's  son,  whose  introduction  (3217-27) 
extends  the  fictional  genealogy  of  the  Narbonnais  into  a 
fourth  generation.  Additionally,  the  reader  encounters 
trivial  figures  (par ticualrly  kitchen  help,  e , g . Jaceram 
and  Winebold)  in  roles  of  momentary  significance. 

The  character  Guischard  presents  an  interesting  para- 
dox, since  he  is  mentioned  in  the  second  part  among  the 
French  knights  captured  by  the  fifteen  Saracen  kings 


(1722),  despite  having  already  been  killed  by  "un  Barbarin" 
(1212-18).  However,  since  he  is  clearly  identified  as  Gui- 
bourc's  nephew  prior  to  his  demise,  and  since  that  rela- 
tionship never  reappears  in  connection  with  Guischard  the 
captive,  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  two  separate  per- 
sonnages  with  the  same  name.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
hypothetical  second  Guischard  occurs  before  the  widely-ac- 
cepted division  between  the  early  and  later  sections  of  the 
chanson . we  may  discount  the  argument  that  the  second  poet 
merely  overlooked  the  character's  demise.  Additionally, 
such  a doubling  of  names  is  not  without  parallel.  In  this 
text  we  encounter  both  Bueve  de  Comarchis,  Guillaume's  bro- 
ther, and  Bueve  Cornebut,  the  hero's  brother-in-law,  as 
well  as  Tiebaut  de  Bourges,  a Christian,  and  Tiebaut 
l'Escler,  a Saracen,  and  two  infidels  named  Alderufe,  one 
killed  by  Vivien  before  the  story's  debut  (375,  625-43), 
and  the  other  by  Guillaume  (2094-  2209)  . In  other  chans  ons 
of  the  cycle,  similar  duplication  occurs:  the  most  extreme 
case  can  be  found  in  the  CL,  where  the  audience  is  confron- 
ted with,  depending  on  the  manuscript,  as  many  as  six  dif- 
ferent Gautiers  (both  a cleric  and  an  abbot  at  St.  Martin 
of  Tours;  a peer  of  Charlemagne;  Gautier  le  Tolosan,  Guil- 
laume's nephew;  and  Gautier  de  Termes  and  Gautier  de  Tu- 
dele,  both  Franch  knights). 


1 1 

is  among 

the  Saracens, 

ho we ve  r , 

that  the 

full 

extent 

of  the 

later  poet's 

te  ndency 

towards 

the 
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proliferation  of  characters  becomes  apparent.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  specific  reference 
to  members  of  the  enemy  camp  in  the  early  verses,  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  chanson  abounds  with  infidel  potentates, 
soldiers,  and  casualties.  Compared  with  the  mention  of 
Derame  and  the  casual  reference  to  the  fifteen  pagan  kings 
in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  the  second  portion  identi- 
fies by  name  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  Saracens,  and  re- 
fers to  three  more  by  their  titles.  This  includes  another 
"list  of  fifteen"  (2057-63;  actually,  only  fourteen  are 
mentioned).  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  while 
the  formula  introducing  the  two  lists  is  nearly  iden- 
tical,^ the  contents  differ  completely. 

A more  significant  aspect  of  the  later  section  of  the 
chanson . in  light  of  the  scope  of  this  study,  occurs  in  the 
poet's  linking  of  a Saracen  kin-group  to  Guillaume  and  his 
relatives  through  the  persons  of  Guibourc  and  Rainouart. 
Despite  the  essential  role  played  by  Derame  in  the  earlier 
verses,  the  poet  never  alludes  to  a kinship  relationship 
between  the  Saracen  leader  and  any  other  character,  and 
certainly  not  to  his  being  Guibourc's  father.  It  is  not 
until  Rainouart  and  Guibourc  meet  that  the  possibility  of 
such  a tie  becomes  evident,  but  thereafter,  the  poet  re- 
peatedly emphasises  the  relationship  and  the  bond  it 

^ Cf.  "Od  lui  quinze  reis  que  jo  nomer  vus  sai:" 
(1708)  and  "Tels  quinze  reis  que  ben  vus  sai  nome r ; " ( 2 0 5 7 ) 


creates  between  Guillaume  and  his  newly  - discovered  brother- 
in-law;  he  even  goes  as  far  as  having  Rainouart  slay  his 
own  uncle  Aildre  (3273-3302)  and  twenty-nine  other  rela- 
t ive s (3547-48)  . 


Relationships 

Upon  examining  the  familial  ties  presented  in  the 
Chanson  de  Guillaume,  the  reader  is  confronted  with  a vari- 
ety of  kinship  relationships.  Until  Vivien  expires  in 
Guillaume's  arms,  the  poet  emphasises  the  bond  linking 
uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  role  of  kin  in  lending  support  in 
battle.  Corollary  to  the  uncle/nephew  bond  we  also  see 
Guibourc's  nephew  Guischard  and  his  relationship  with  the 
hero.  With  Girard's  summoning  of  Guillaume's  aid,  and  Gui- 
bourc's subsequent  involvement  in  the  story,  the  marital 
union  takes  on  an  expanded  dimension.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Rainouart,  much  more  attention  is  centered  on  ex- 
tended affinal  kinship,  and  consequent  conflict  between 
these  relationships  and  blood  ties. 

The  importance  of  the  uncle-nephew  bond  appears  clear- 
ly from  the  very  earliest  verses  of  the  chanson.  The  au- 
thor ' s prologue  identifies  the  central  action  as 
Guillaume's  defeat  of  the  invading  Derame , but  includes 
Vivien's  death  in  the  course  of  this  conflict  as  a pivotal 


factor: 


Si  perdi  de  ses  homes  les  meillurs,  / E de 


son 
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nevou,  dan  Vivien  le  preuz  , / Pur  qui  il  ont  tut  tens  al 

quor  dolur"  (7-9).  However,  before  the  poet  presents  evi- 
dence of  the  mutual  devotion  uniting  these  two  principal 
characters,  he  introduces  his  audience  to  another  avuncular 
couple,  Tiebaut  de  Bourges  and  Esturmi,  who  function  as  a 
sort  of  foil  to  the  previous  pair.  One  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice the  closeness  of  these  two,  for  not  only  do  they  ap- 
pear almost  constantly  together,  as  if  inseparable,  but  the 
poet  reiterates  their  parente  each  of  the  first  three  times 
he  mentions  the  nephew's  name . ^ Further  indication  of  the 
strength  of  this  affinity  presents  itself  when  Tiebaut  ac- 
cepts Esturmi's  objections  to  Vivien's  counsel  regarding 
the  summoning  of  Guillaume,  despite  the  face  that  it  was 
the  latter  whose  opinion  Tiebaut  had  initially  requested 
(48)  . A similar  situation  occurs  when  Tiebaut's  troops 
finally  encounter  the  Saracen  hordes;  without  even  waiting 
for  Vivien's  reply,  he  immediately  repeats  the  question  to 
Esturmi,  and  it  is  the  nephew's  response  that  confirms  his 
resolve  to  flee:^ 

1 o 

"E  Esturmi,  sis  nies"  (24);  "E  sun  nevou  Esturmi" 
(29);  "E  Esturmi  sun  nevou"  (33). 

1 3 

Tiebaut  has  already  expressed  his  desire  to  avoid 
battle  in  verses  192-95: 

"Franche  meisne,  que  purrun  nus  devenir? 

Cuntre  un  des  noz  ad  ben  des  lur  mil. 

Ki  ore  ne  s ' en  fuit,  tost  i purrad  mort  gisir; 
Alum  nus  ent  tost  put  noz  veis  garir." 

Echoing  almost  word  for  word  his  uncle's  previous  senti- 
ments, Esturmi  seems  to  be  currying  Tiebaut's  favor  by 
ting  as  a yes-man. 


ac  - 
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Dune  dist  Tedbald:  "Qu'en  loez,  sire  Vivien, 

De  la  bataille?  Car  ore  ja  vien  ben." 

Aprof  demande : "Qu'en  loez,  Esturmi, 

Que  chascuns  peust  de  sa  vie  garir?" 

--Qui  ore  ne  s ' en  fuit,  tost  i puet  mort  gisir; 

"Esturmi,  nies , derump  cest  gunfanun, 

Ke  en  fuiant  ne  nus  conuisse  1 ' urn , 

Car  a l'enseigne  trarrunt  paen  felun." 

(252-64) 

With  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi,  the  poet  demonstrates  the 
dark  side  of  kinship,  where  blood  ties  take  precedence 
over,  and  work  to  the  detriment  of,  honor  and  common  sense, 
and  where  the  resultant  actions  completely  abrogate  the 
original  benificial  intentions  of  such  relationships.  The 
normal  concern  for  the  preservation  and  augmentation  of  the 
reputation  of  one's  lineage  becomes  an  obsession  with  Es- 
turmi, to  the  point  that  he  sees  the  enhancement  of  ano- 
ther's renown  as  a direct  threat  to  that  of  his  own  family: 

"En  ceste  terre  al  regne,  u que  arivent  paen  u 
Arab i t , 

Si  mandent  Willame  le  marchis; 

Si  de  tes  homes  i meinent  vint  mil, 

Vienge  Willame  e des  suens  n'i  ait  que  cine, 

Treis  u quatre , que  vienge  a eschari, 

Tu  te  combates  e venques  Arabiz, 

Si  dist  hom  90  que  dan  Willame  le  fist. 

Qui  ques  prenge,  suens  est  tote  voie  le  pris . 
Cumbatun,  sire,  sis  veintrun,  jo  te  plevis! 

Al  pris  Willame  et  poez  faire  tenir. 

Estrange  gent  tant  le  loent  tut  dis  , 

E noz  homes  fait  tuz  tenir  a vils." 

(60-69,  76-77) 

His  blind  jealousy  of  Guillaume's  distinction  compels  him 
to  see  Vivien's  sensible  and  honorable  suggestion  to  seek 
Guillaume's  aid  as  an  affront  to  his  uncle's  character  and 
military  reputation.  Jealousy  of  the  intimate  bond  between 
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Vivien  and  Guillaume,  and  what  he  appears  to  consider  as 
Vivien's  encroachment  on  his  own  close  relationship  with 
Tiebaut  also  factors  into  determining  Esturmi's  actions, 
and  therefore  compels  him  to  espouse  the  polar  opposite  of 
whatever  advice  Vivien  might  propose,  and  to  defend  this 
stand  with  almost  territorial  fervor.  This  behavior  ap- 
pears even  more  understandable  (though  assuredly  not  any 
more  laudable)  if  one  accepts  the  probability  of  a certain 
degree  of  kinship  between  Vivien  and  Tiebaut.  Since  Vivien 
is  the  only  other  member  of  Tiebaut's  retinue  specifically 
named,  and  since  the  latter  carries  a shield  which  has 
passed  to  him  from  Vivien,  by  way  of  Guillaume,  such  a re- 
lationship appears  likely.  Inclusion  of  Esturmi  and  Tie- 
baut in  a minor  branch  of  the  Narbonnais  lineage  in  this 
chanson  is  supported  by  the  direct  mention  of  such  a kin- 
ship in  the  EV.  ( 3783  - 85):  although  the  C_G  certainly  pre- 
dates the  EV,  the  author  of  the  latter  must  have  seen  some- 
thing in  the  relationship  between  Tiebaut,  Esturmi,  Vivien, 
and  Guillaume  to  suggest  to  him  the  kinship  which  he  so 
clearly  makes  a point  of  mentioning. ^ Tiebaut  worsens  the 


^ ^ Since  the  E s turmi - T i eb aut  couple  appears  only  in 
these  two  chansons . we  can  assume  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  its  portrayal  in  the  CG.  served  as  the  model  for 
its  appearance  in  the  EV . Further  evidence  suggesting  such 
a link  comes  in  the  form  of  the  similarity  of  these  indivi- 
duals' characters  within  the  two  poems:  in  both  cases,  they 
are  portrayed  as  cowardly,  unprincipled  and  dishonorable 
louts.  Furthermore,  in  each  instance  Esturmi  finds  himself 
disarmed  and  unhorsed  by  a member  of  the  hero's  family,  the 
poet  thereby  demonstrating  the  general  disrepute  of  the 
line,  and  in  particular  Esturmi's  unworthiness  as  a knight. 
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situation  by  blindly  accepting  his  nephew's  advice,  either 
due  to  his  own  sense  of  insecurity  (also  seeing  Vivien  as 
trying  to  further  his  uncle's  prestige  at  Tiebaut's  ex- 
pense) or  equally  likely  out  of  a misguided  sense  of  loyal- 
ty to  Esturmi,  whose  counsel's  worth  outweighs  that  of  Vi- 
vien's merely  because  the  former  is  more  closely  related  to 
T i eb  aut . 

Vivien's  relationship  with  Guillaume,  while  no  less 
intense  than  that  between  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi,  appears  in  a 
much  more  positive  light,  exemplifying  the  basic  goodness 
of  the  uncle-nephew  bond.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
chanson . the  poet  emphasizes  the  intimacy  of  the  former 
pair  by  pointing  out  the  extent  of  Guillaume's  grief  for 
his  departed  nephew,  "pur  qui  il  ot  tut  tens  al  quor  grant 
dolur"  (9).  He  reminds  the  audience  of  this  relationship 
several  verses  later  (30,  "E  Vivien  i fu,  li  mon  nies  Guil- 
laume"). Almost  immediately  thereafter,  as  if  triggered  by 
the  words  "bon  nies,"  we  see  the  development  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  nephews.  While  Esturmi  attempts  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Tiebaut  by  denigrating  the  charac- 
ter of  others,  especially  Guillaume,  Vivien  staunchly  de- 
fends and  upholds  his  uncle's  good  name  and  reputation  for 
chivalr ic  prowess,  demonstrating  a much  more  secure  rela- 
tionship . ^ A further  demonstration  of  the  respect  and 

^ Vivien's  vindication  of  Guillaume  ranges  from  sim- 
ple mention  of  his  military  skills  ("Sages  horn  est  mult  en 
bataille  chanpel"  (56),  "Sages  hun  est  pur  bataille  tenir" 
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admiration  that  Vivien  has  for  his  uncle  occurs  in  his 
steadfast  belief  in  and  reliance  on  Guillaume  for  military 
assistance  and  eventual  rescue.  On  numerous  occasions  he 
expresses  his  conviction  that  if  only  his  uncle  were  there, 
the  French  would  quickly  vanquish  the  Saracen  foe . ^ 


(73),  "Sages  hon  est  mult  en  bataille  chanpel,  / Si  la  seet 
ben  maintenir  e garder.  / S'il  vient  nus  veintrun  Deramed" 
(180-82))  to  the  hyperbolic  panegyric  found  in  verses  80- 
88  : 

Dist  Vivien:  "Ore  avez  vus  mesdit, 

Car  il  nen  est  nez  ne  de  sa  mere  vis, 

Deqa  la  mer,  ne  dela  la  rin, 

N'en  la  crestiente,  n'entre  Arabiz, 

Mielz  de  mei  ose  grant  bataille  tenir, 

Fors  sul  Willame  al  curt  nies,  le  marchis. 

II  est  mis  uncles,  vers  li  ne  m'en  atis, 

Lunsdi  al  vespre. 

Jo  ne  met  mie  a pris  Willame." 

16 

"'S'il  vient,  nus  veintrums  Deramed.'"  (58) 

" ' Oe  atendrun  nus  Willame  al  curb  nies.'"  (116) 

. . nus  atendrun  Willames . ' " (122) 

"'S'il  vient  nus  vientrun  Deramed.'"  (182) 

"'Jo  ai  oi  Liwes  u Willames, 

S'il  sunt  venuz,  l'estur  ne  durra  gueres . ' " 
(453  - 54) 

"'Ci  atendruns  Willame  mun  seignur. 

Car  s'il  vient,  nus  veintrun  l'estur.'" 

(485-86) 

"’Apelum  Deu,  qu'il  nus  enveit  socurs, 

Qu'il  me  tramet  Willame  mun  seignur'"  (562-63) 
" ' Aincui  vendrat  Willame  u Lowis; 

Li  quels  que  i venge , nus  veintrun  Arrabiz . ' " 
(751-52) 

"'Tramettez  mei,  dame,  Lowis  u Willame.'"  (798) 
"'Tramettez  mei,  sire,  Willame  al  curb  nes'" 
(825  ) 

"Forment  reclaime  Jhesu  le  tut  poant, 

Qu'il  li  tramette  Willame  le  bon  franc" 

(894-95) 

"’Tramettez  mei,  sire,  Willame  al  curb  nies'” 

( 906) 

However,  reliance  on  kin  for  aid  in  battle  is  certainly  not 
restricted  to  uncles  and  nephews.  Vivien  also  relies  on 
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The  sentiments  of  love  and  respect  are  by  no  means 
one-sided.  Later  in  the  poem,  the  poet  reminds  his  audi- 
ence of  the  words  of  the  prologue  mentioning  Guillaume's 
grief  over  Vivien's  death,  for  he  eloquently  elaborates  on 
these  emotions  in  the  scene  where  Guillaume  comes  upon  his 
nephew's  mortally  wounded  body.  The  uncle's  words  reveal 
not  only  his  pain,  but  reciprocate  Vivien's  great  respect 
for  Guillaume's  chivalric  reputation: 

"Vivien,  sire,  mar  fu  tun  hardement, 

Tun  vasselage,  ta  prouesse,  tun  sen! 

Quant  tu  es  mort,  mes  n'ai  bon  parent; 

N'averai  mes  tel  en  trestut  mun  vivant . " 

(1997-2000) 

The  intensity  of  the  hero's  regret  over  the  wasted  talent 
and  valor  represented  by  the  dying  youth  reflects  the  de- 
gree of  pride  with  which  he  views  his  nephew's  chivalric 
virtues.  Vivien,  aroused  by  his  uncle's  lamentation,  re- 
vives just  sufficiently  to  receive  final  communion  before 
expiring  in  Guillaume's  arms.  The  poet  intensifies  the 
poignancy  of  the  episode  by  one  last  time  separating  Vivien 
from  his  uncle,  for  just  as  Guillaume  places  the  body  upon 
his  horse  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Orange  for  burial,  he  is 


his  younger  brother's  assistance:  "’Sez  que  dirras  a Guiot 
mun  petit  frere?  / De  hui  a quinze  anz  , ne  deust  ceindre 
espee.  / Mais  ore  la  ceindrat  pur  secure  le  fiz  sa  mere.  / 
Aider  me  veinge  en  estrange  cuntree. ' " (679-82,  repeated  in 
999-1002).  Girard  also  refuses  to  abandon  his  cousin  and 
flee  with  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi:  "'E  jo  voil  socure  Vivien  le 
hardi;  / Mis  parenz  est,  si  m'en  est  petit  pris!  " ( 360  - 61), 
and  later,  when  the  French  knights  temporarily  turn  tail, 
"Fors  sul  Girard  que  od  lui  est  remis"  (601).  Guillaume  is 
also  supplied  with  troops  comprised  of  men  either  hired  by 
or  dependent  upon  his  kinsmen  in  verses  2636-41. 
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set  upon  by  the  fifteen  Saracen  kings,  who  "par  vife  force 
unt  fait  desevrer  / L'uncle  del  nevou  qu'il  poeit  tant 
amer"  (2070-  71  ) . 

Besides  representing  a literary  theme  common  to  many 
of  the  chansons  geste  (as  we  have  seen  in  other  works  of 
the  cycle  de  Guillaume,  and  which  occurs  as  well  in  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  and  Raoul  de  Cambrai . to  name  only  a few 
examples),  the  intimacy  between  uncle  and  nephew  in  this 
poem  no  doubt  owes  much  to  the  long-standing  relationship 
between  Guillaume  and  Vivien  as  foster-father  and  nour r i . ^ ? 
Considering  as  well  the  traditional  closeness  between 
uncles  and  nephews,  and  especially  sisters'  sons,  and  ad- 
ding to  these  factors  Guillaume's  and  Guibourc's  apparent 
childlessness,  such  a relationship  seems  completely  natur- 
al, if  not  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  Vivien  is 
not  the  couple's  only  foster  child.  The  poet  has  his 
younger  brother  Gui  in  residence  at  Barcelona  (where  Guil- 
laume is  headquartered  when  Girard  delivers  Vivien's  plea 
for  help),  and  the  youth  refers  to  Guibourc  as  "ma  dame 
qu'ele  m'ad  tant  suef  nurri"  (1448-50).  Fostering 
also  extends  to  relatives  on  the  wife's  side  of  the  family 
in  this  chanson . for  we  see  Guibourc's  nephew  Guischard  not 

^ The  existence  and  duration  of  Vivien's  fosterage  is 
established  in  verses  683-85,  as  part  of  the  message  Girard 
is  to  deliver  to  Orange: 

"Sez  que  dirras  dame  Guiburc  ma  drue? 

Si  li  remenbre  de  la  grant  nurreture, 

Plus  de  quinze  ans  qu'ele  ad  vers  mei 


eue  . 
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only  living  with  Guillaume,  but  also  serving  in  his  reti- 
nue, having  recently  been  dubbed  by  the  hero  (1030-35). 
However,  the  situation  in  Guischard's  case  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  Vivien  and  Gui  . Although  Guibourc  obviously 
dotes  on  the  youth,  ^ his  conversion  to  Christianity  has 
created  extenuating  circumstances.  Unquestionably  driven 
from  his  Saracen  relatives,  his  taking  refuge  with  so 
closely  related  a kinswoman,  who  has  also  converted,  would 
seem  the  most  logical  course  of  action. 

The  final  major  blood  relationship  portrayed  in  this 
chanson  is  that  between  Guibourc  and  Rainouart.  Although 
obviously  affected  by  the  evidence  of  common  parentage  dis- 
closed by  their  first  meeting,  Guibourc  remains  reluctant 
to  publicly  accept  the  kinship,  and  does  not  verbally  ac- 
knowledge Rainouart  as  her  brother  until  the  final  verses 
of  the  poem.  We  will  further  examine  this  seemingly  con- 
tradictory attitude  and  its  possible  causes  later  in  the 
chapter . 

In  contrast  to  the  several  examples  of  blood  kinship 
that  we  have  thus  far  examined  which,  for  the  most  part, 
display  a sense  of  solidarity  and  oneness  of  spirit,  the 
affinal  relationships  encountered  in  this  chans  on  nearly 

18 

"Sire  Willame,  jo  te  chargerai  Guischard; 

II  est  mis  nies , mult  est  prof  de  ma  char. 

Si  nes  me  renz,  ne  girras  mes  entre  mes  braz" 
(1034-  36)  . 
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always  involve  some  sort  of  conflict  or  tension  among  the 
parties  concerned.  We  see  just  such  a situation  in  the 
marriage  between  Guillaume  and  Guibourc  , which  the  poet 
portrays  as  a curious  and  seemingly  paradoxical  blend  of 
devotion  and  mistrust.  From  their  very  first  appearance  in 
the  poem,  despite  the  frequent  outward  signs  of  intimacy 
and  tenderness , ^ and  Guibourc's  evident  concern  for  her 
husband's  honor  and  reputation , ^ Guillaume  displays  a lin- 
gering suspicion  of  Guibourc's  loyalty  to  him  and  to  his 
kin  : 

Guiburc  apele,  si  li  prist  a mustrer; 

De  sun  corage  l'i  volt  li  bers  espermenter, 

Desi  cum  ele  aime  lui  e sun  parente." 

1011-13 


19 

"E  dame  Guiburc  estut  a sun  braz  destre."  (940) 
"Plurad  Guiburc,  dune  la  confortat  Willame." 
(1302) 

"Quant  ele  parlad,  si  dist  par  grant  amur : 
'Marchis  Willame,  merci,  pur  amur  De . ' " 
(1318-19) 

"Guiburc  apele,  sa  amie  e da  moiller; 

En  sun  romanz  li  ad  dit  e mustre: 

’ Seor,  dulce  amie,  merci,  pur  amur  De . ' " 
(1330-32) 

"Plorad  Willame,  Guiburc  l'ad  conforte: " (1350) 

20 

" 1 Secor  le,  sire,  ne  te  chalt  a demander. 

Si  tu  l'i  perz,  n'avras  ami  fors  Deu, ' " (1005- 

06) 


"'ll  fu  custume  a tun  riche  parente, 

Quant  altres  terres  alerent  purchaser, 

E tuz  tens  morurent  en  bataille  chanpel. 

Mielz  voil  que  moergez  en  l'Archanp  sur  mer 
Que  tun  lignage  seit  per  tei  avile, 

Ne  apres  ta  mort  a tes  heirs  reprove.'"  (1322-27) 
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He  then  proceeds  to  feign  weariness  and  reluctance  to  res- 
cue Vivien,  forcing  his  wife  to  abase  herself  before  him 
("Ele  s'abeissad,  baisa  lui  le  soller,"  [1028])  and  to 
offer  him  the  assistance  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tive, her  nephew  Guischard  (1030-34).  Yet  beneath  Gui- 
bourc's  expressions  of  abject  devotion,  we  can  plainly  see 
the  traces  of  a certain  degree  of  underlying  resentment 
towards  Guillaume,  for  her  offer  of  Guischard's  services  is 
coupled  with  a threat  of  retribution  should  he  not  return 
from  the  expedition  (1036).  Perhaps  she  suspects  that  she 
is  being  tested,  and  is  offended  by  the  lack  of  faith  and 
trust  which  this  implies.  We  must  also  note  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  potential  punishment,  the  withholding  of  sexual 
favors,  is  a classical  response  to  such  a situation  of  mar- 
ital tension. 

The  possibility  of  Guibourc  suspecting  Guillaume's 
uncertainty  of  her  loyalty  also  allows  us  to  perceive  a 
later  episode  in  a different  light.  Retreating  to  Orange 
after  his  encounter  with  Alderufe,  Guillaume  finds  himself 
denied  entry  to  the  city  by  Guibourc  until  he  is  finally 
able  to  prove  his  identity  to  her  by  first  s inglehandedly 
vanquishing  nearly  a score  of  Saracens  and  driving  the  rest 
of  the  enemy  away,  and  then  displaying  his  "curb  nes" 
(2207-2328).  Granted,  Guibourc's  behavior  can  be  explained 
by  the  we  1 1 - do cument e d difficulty  in  identifying  a knight 
in  armor  without  the  benefit  of  any  distinctive  shield  or 
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9 1 

coat  of  arras,  1 and  her  understandable  fear  in  seeing  a 
troop  of  Saracens  marching  on  her  virtually  undefended 
city.  Nevertheless,  the  similarity  between  Guillaume's 
reaction  to  his  wife's  conditions  for  entry  and  the  poet's 
description  of  the  hero's  motive  in  the  earlier  scene  sug- 
gests a conscious  attempt  to  create  a parallel  between  the 
episodes.  c We  can  therefore  attribute,  at  least  on  a sub- 
conscious level,  an  ulterior  motive  on  Guibourc's  part  to 
repay  her  husband  for  his  lack  of  trust. 

Returning  to  the  earlier  episode,  it  would  appear  on 
the  surface  that  Guillaume's  motive  for  testing  his  wife's 
loyalties  lies  in  Guibourc's  Saracen  origins.  The  plausi- 
bility of  such  an  assumption  increases  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  our  knowledge  of  her  rela- 
tionship to  Derame,  the  chans  on's  chief  antagonist,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  and  to  forget  the 
total  absence  of  even  the  slightest  hint  at  this  kinship  in 
the  earlier  verses.  The  reader,  then,  takes  Guillaume's 
concern  as  a fear  of  a conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Guibourc,  her  loyalties  torn  between  her  blood  relatives 
and  her  kin  by  marriage.  However,  Guillaume  makes  no 

2 1 

E.g.  the  almost  innumerable  instances  of  the  "che- 
valier inconnu"  in  the  courtly  romances,  especially  in  the 
Lancelot  en  prose . 

22  Cf.  verses  1012-13,  "Guiburc  apele,  si  li  prist  a 
mustere;  / De  sun  corage  l'i  volt  li  bers  espermenter,  " and 
verses  2271-72,  "--A,'  dist  li  cunte , 1 unc  mais  n'oi  tel!  / 
Tut  veirement  me  volt  espermenter. 


t (I 
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allusion  to  any  suspicion  of  divided  loyalty,  there  being 
no  visible  competition  for  it;  he  simply  wishes  to  assure 
himself  of  the  presence  of  Guibourc ' s love  and  concern  for 
his  kin,  to  confirm  that  she  views  herself  as  a full  member 
of  her  husband's  lineage,  and  is  willing  to  accept  all  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  preserving  and  defending  the 
members  of  this  unit.  And  while  her  response  in  offering 
her  nephew's  services  demonstrates  her  acceptance  of  these 
obligations,  she  makes  it  clear  to  Guillaume  that  she  ex- 
pects the  same  from  him,  as  if  to  imply  that,  either 
through  his  blood  relation  to  Guibourc,  or  because  of  his 
status  as  the  couple's  foster-child  (or  both),  Guillaume 
must  also  consider  Guischard  a member  of  the  family,  and 
hence  entitled  to  the  same  protection. 

The  relationship  between  Guillaume  and  the  queen  of 
France  (2575-2^535)  presents  a somewhat  more  problematic 
picture.  Despite  their  blood  ties  as  siblings,  which  tra- 
ditionally represent  one  of  the  strongest  kinship  bonds, 
conditions  imposed  by  affinal  ties  create  a considerable 
amount  of  tension  between  the  two.  In  a situation  that  is 
clearly  a family  concern  as  well  as  matter  between  lord  and 
vassal  (Guillaume  has  come  to  court  to  seek  help  from  both 
his  brothers  and  King  Louis  in  defending  Orange  and  rescu- 
ing his  nephew  Bertrand  and  the  other  captured  French 
knights),  the  queen's  behavior  seems  quite  unnatural.  Had 
she  merely  objected  to  Louis'  physical  presence  in  the 
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proposed  expedition,  we  could  attribute  her  disapproval  to 
a wife's  understandable  concern  for  her  husband's  safety. 
However,  from  the  very  first  words  of  her  vitriolic  dia- 
tribe, we  clearly  see  that  the  objections,  while  indeed 
centered  on  the  king's  well-being,  indicate  far  more  per- 
sonal concerns.  To  begin  with,  the  queen  appears  to  be 
insanely  jealous  of,  and  feel  considerably  threatened  by, 
her  brother’s  wife,  accusing  Guibourc  of  attempting  to  lure 
the  king  into  her  clutches  with  a most  nefarious  motive: 

--Nu  ferez,  sire!"  90  respunt  la  reine, 

"Dame  Guiburc  fu  ne  en  paisnisme, 

Si  set  maint  art  e mainte  pute  guische. 

Ele  conuist  herbes,  ben  set  tremper  mescines. 

Tost  vus  ferreit  enherber  u oscire. 

Willame  ert  dune  reis  e Guiburc  reine, 

Si  remaindreie  doleruse  e chaitive." 

2590-9623 
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This  situation,  although  more  so  in  the  case  of 
Louis'  reluctance  that  that  of  the  queen's  jealous  rage, 
can  be  viewed  as  a testing  of  Guillaume's  marital  bonds, 
even  a pitting  of  these  against  his  familial  and  feudal 
loyalties : 

En  fait,  dans  G2  [the  second  section  of 
the  CG 1 , les  paroles  du  roi  ne  sont  pas 
sans  rappeller  l'attitude  adoptee  par 
Guillaume  lui-meme,  dans  G^  , lorsque 
Girart  est  venu,  de  la  part  de  Vivien, 
lui  demander  son  aide.  En  ce  passage, 
le  poete  avait  precise  que  le  refus 
apparent  de  Guillaume  etait  destine  a 
eprouver  1 ' a t t a c h e me n t que  Guibourc 
portait  a son  lignage.  Le  derobade  du 
rou  aurait-elle  ete  imaginee  par  1 ' au- 
teur du  texte  de  Londres  pour  fournir 
au  lignage  l'occasion  de  temoigner  sa 
solidarity  et  sa  sollicitude  a l'egard 
de  Guibourc?  Le  parallelisme  des  deux 
scenes  incite  a y songer. 

(Jeanne  Wathe le t - Wi 1 lem  , "Le  roi  et  la 
reine  dans  la  Chanson  de  Guillaume  et 
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The  hero,  on  the  other  hand,  views  the  situation  quite 
differently,  not  only  insisting  upon  the  king's  feudal  ob- 
ligations  to  him  as  a vassal.  He  appeals  to  Louis  for  help 
not  only  in  his  function  as  Guillaume's  lord,  but,  along 
with  Aymeri  and  his  sons,  as  a kinsman:  he  considers  the 
king's  marriage  to  his  sister  to  obligate  the  monarch  to 
the  same  assistance  he  would  owe  a blood  relative.  Guil- 
laume's extreme  reaction  to  the  queen's  advice  to  Louis, 
then,  coupled  with  his  reference  to  Tiebaut  and  Esturmi, 
whose  cowardice  in  abandoning  their  kinsman  Vivien  has  al- 
ready attained  a degree  of  notoriety,  demonstrate  his  opin- 
ion that  his  sister  is  being  shamefully  remiss  in  her 
duties  to  her  family.  By  accusing  her  of  general  moral 
depravity,  Guillaume  implies  that  anyone  who  would  advise 
against  the  assistance  of  a family  member  in  need  has  no 
sense  of  honor  whatsoever,  and  must  be  considered  capable 
of  even  the  most  ignominious  of  deeds  in  all  areas  of  con- 
duct . 

Rainouart's  interaction  with  Guillaume  also  presents 
somewhat  of  an  ambiguity,  since,  despite  the  former's  im- 
mediate attachment  to  the  hero  and  his  subsequent  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  and  affection,  the  characters' 

dans  Aliscans . " Melanges  de  litterature 
du  Moyen  Age  au  XX  e siecle  offerts  a 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Lods . Collection  de 
l'Ecole  Normale  Superieure  de  Jeunes 
Filles  numero  10  (Paris:  l'Ecole  Nor- 
male Superieure  de  Jeune  Filles,  1978) 

I : 563  . 
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knowledge  of  their  own  inferred  kinship  is  never  clearly 
established  until  the  final  verses  of  the  poei.^ 
Nevertheless,  we  see  an  instant  rapport  between  this  pair 
from  the  moment  Rainouart  leaves  the  king's  kitchens  and 
offers  his  seemingly  dubious  services  to  the  hero.  Guil- 
laume's visit  to  Louis'  court  has  a catalytic  effect  on 
him,  and  now  Rainouart's  aristocratic  blood  begins  to  run 
hot  with  the  latent  yearning  to  achieve  chivalric  prowess. 
After  seven  years  of  drudgery  and  menial  servitude  (2742- 
43,  3345) , he  suddenly  feels  the  urge  to  do  battle  against 
the  Saracens  (2654-56).  Guillaume's  response  to  this  un- 
usual entreaty  also  demonstrates  a degree  of  immediate  af- 
finity between  the  two  characters,  for  in  a situation  where 


0 / 

The  poet,  however,  provides  his  audience  with  the 
very  information  he  withholds  from  his  characters.  In  ver- 
ses 2824-31,  Rainouart  identifies  himself  as  the  son  of 
King  Derame  and  Oriable,  at  which  point  Guibourc  provides 
the  first  indications  of  their  kinship: 

Guiburc  l'oi,  si  lie  reconuit  assez; 

Del  quor  suspire,  des  oilz  comence  a plorer. 

E dist  la  dame:  "Cest  nun  m'est  mult  prive ; 

Un  frere  oi  jo  que  si  se  fist  clamer. " 

2828-31 

Once  again,  though,  the  author  holds  the  audience  in  sus- 
pense by  maintaining  a degree  of  ambiguity.  We  cannot  be 
certain  whether,  in  verse  2828,  Guibourc  recognizes  Rainou- 
art himself  as  her  brother,  or  merely  responds  to  the  name, 
since  the  previous  verse  ("--Cum  avez  nun?  - - Reneward 
m'apelez")  provides  both  possible  antecedents  for  the 
"l'oi"  as  well  as  for  the  "lie  reconuit."  Her  actions  to- 
ward him,  however,  seem  to  indicate  at  least  a subconscious 
acceptance  of  their  shared  blood,  for  she  asks  to  have  him 
knighted,  gives  him  an  ornate  sword,  and  beds  him  down  "cum 
f o fust  a Willame"  ( 2861  ) . Nevertheless,  she  voices  her 
suspicions  to  no  one,  and  even  Rainouart  remains  ignorant 
of  their  common  parentage  until  the  last  verse  of  the  chanson . 
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one  would  expect  at  least  a good  dose  of  hearty  ridicule, 
if  not  a thorough  tongue-lashing  in  the  manner  of  that  pre- 
viously directed  against  the  queen,  the  hero  accepts  Rai- 
nouart's  offer  at  face  value,  with  only  the  smallest  amount 
of  mild,  good-natured  jesting  (2657-2665),  and  later,  one 
last  questioning  of  Rainouart's  resolve  and  stamina  (2730- 
34).  By  the  time  the  company  arrives  at  Orange,  the  two 
have  become  boon  companions,  and  Guillaume's  reassurances 
to  his  wife  regarding  the  newcomer  illustrate  the  hero's 
amiable  attitude  towards  his  comrade: 

--Dame,"  dist  il,  "ja  s'est  un  bageler, 

Uns  joefnes  hon  que  Deus  m'ad  amene . 

--Sire,"  dist  ele,  "estuet  le  nus  doter? 

--Nenil  veir.ben  i poez  parler." 

2817-20 

Not  only  is  Rainouart  considered  benevolent,  but  worthy  of 
conversing  with  the  lady  of  the  castle.  Furthermore,  Guil- 
laume refers  to  him  as  divinely  sent -- Providence  has  de- 
creed the  pair  comrades.  The  strength  of  this  curious  bond 
grows  continually  throughout  the  last  episodes  of  the  chan- 
5 P n as  Guillaume,  in  gratitude  for  Rainouart's  rescue  of 
Bertrand  and  the  hero's  other  relatives,  promises  him  both 
a fief  and  a wife  (3163-65).  Although  this  offer  appears 
to  be  made  in  the  context  of  a lord  rewarding  his  vassal, 
by  the  time  the  promise  is  actually  fulfilled  (3499-3501), 
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it  has  taken  on  aspects  of  an  inheritance  as  well,  thus 
implying  the  recognition  of  some  sort  of  kinship. ^5 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  attraction  be- 
tween Rainouart  and  Guillaume,  the  former  remains  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  poem  subject  to  intermittent  bouts  of  con- 
flicting sentiments  between  his  Christian  kin,^6  and  his 
Saracen  progenitors.  Rainouart  uses  the  threat  of  recanta- 
tion as  a means  of  emphasizing  his  anger  or  disappointment 
on  at  least  two  occasions  (first,  when  attacked  by  Guil- 
laume's kitchen  staff  at  Orange  (2867-80);  again,  when  he 
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Although  a certain  amount  of  favoritism  would  be 
appropriate  here  in  light  of  Rainouart's  new  position  as 
Guillaume's  godson  (3490-95;  the  verb  "tenir"  referring  to 
sponsorship)  in  a sort  of  artificial  kinship,  that  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  honors 
granted,  nor  the  exclusion  of  other  close  blood  relatives 
from  participation  in  Vivien's  heritage.  Also,  although  a 
certain  and  increasing  degree  of  friendship  and  loyalty  can 
be  seen  from  their  very  first  meeting  onward,  the  reader 
can  never  be  wholly  sure  to  what  extent  this  phenomenon 
derives  from  the  unconscious  recognition  of  kinship  between 
the  two  characters  (if  it  indeed  exists),  and  how  much  is 
just  coincidence,  or  pure  camaraderie  - in- arms . A consider- 
able element  of  doubt  in  regards  to  the  hypothesis  of  such 
an  unexplained  attraction  or  bonding  comes  from  the  affinal 
nature  of  the  relationship.  Even  though  cases  of  a charac- 
ter's inexplicable  fidelity  to  his  heritage,  breeding,  or 
even  family  members  abound  in  medieval  literature  (we  have 
already  seen  one  in  the  EV . where  the  hero  int  r ans  i gen  t ly 
resists  his  step-father's  attempts  to  train  him  as  a mer- 
chant, and  remains  tenaciously  true  to  his  noble  blood  and 
calling),  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  such  unseen  forces 
would  hold  sway  over  kin  outside  the  bloodline;  the  situa- 
tion here  is  further  complicated  by  the  influence  of  Rai- 
nouart's Christianity  over  the  normal  bonds  of  consanguin- 
ity. 
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Even  if  one  were  to  discount  the  unconscious  bond 
of  the  (as  yet)  unrevealed  affinal  relationship,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ  must  be  taken  into  account. 


is  excluded  from  the  victory  celebration  (3351-72))  in  such 
a manner  as  to  indicate  a serious  consideration  of  the  ac- 
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tion  rather  than  merely  an  idle  intimidation,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  Guibourc's  nephew  Guischard  who  earlier  in  this 
very  chanson  actually  carries  out  such  a renunciation 
(1039,  1186-1207).  Even  aside  from  these  momentary  lapses 

of  steadfastness,  Rainouart  frequently  displays  a continu- 
ing respect  for  the  lineage  he  has  ostensibly  abandoned, 
and  credits  his  noble  (although  pagan)  ancestors  as  the 
source  of  some  of  his  own  chivalric  attributes.  When  first 
asked  of  his  origins,  he  responds  quite  proudly  that  he  is 
"fiz  al  fort  rei  Derame,"  without  the  least  apparent  con- 
cern over  his  father's  heathenness  (2822-25).  He  repeats 
this  reference  to  Derame  on  two  other  occasions,  both  times 
bemoaning  the  ignominy  of  his  current  situation  in  light  of 
his  aristocratic  background:  first,  when  ridiculed  by  Guil- 

laume's kitchen  servants  (2866-80);  later,  when  passed  over 
by  the  hero  in  the  rewarding  of  his  supporters  after  the 
final  victory  (3350-72).  Additionally,  in  verses  2905-09, 
Rainouart  not  only  mentions  his  royal  blood,  but  uses  it  as 
justification  for  his  authoritative  attitude  towards  the 
French  knights,  who  resent  being  ordered  about  by  a newly- 
dubbed  former  kitchen  drudge.27  Nevertheless,  in 

Dist  Reneward:  "Ja  l'ai  jo  comande! 

Fiz  sui  a rei,  si  dei  aver  ferte. 

Par  la  grant  fei  que  jo  plevi  a De , 

A iceste  feiz,  se  ore  sus  ne  levez , 

Jol  vus  frai  cher  a tuz  cunparer. " 


27 
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Rainouart's  case  at  least,  both  acquired  kinships  (the  spi- 
ritual brotherhood  of  Christianity  and  his  affinal  rela- 
tionship with  Guillaume)  triumph  over  the  normally  dominant 
blood  ties.  Indeed,  we  are  reminded  of  the  strength  of 
Rainouart's  loyalty  to  his  new  kingroup  on  the  two  separate 
occasions  in  which  the  poet  expressly  mentions  his  killing 

of  blood  relatives  in  the  course  of  supporting  Guillaume 
9 ft 

and  his  cause.  ° The  final  indication  of  the  extent  of  his 
devotion  to  his  new-found  family,  despite  the  occasional 
flash  of  nostalgia  of  discontented  grumbling  to  the  con- 
trary, is  found  in  the  final  verses  of  the  chanson : 

"Estes  vus  dune  mon  soruge,  Willame? 

Se  jol  seusse  en  l'Archamp, 

Bien  vus  valui , mais  plus  vus  eusse  este  aidant." 
(3552-54) 


Kinship-Related  Motives 

As  we  have  seen  in  those  poems  of  the  cycle  de  Gui  1 - 
1 aume  which  we  have  already  examined,  family- or iented  con- 
cerns comprise  the  major  motivational  force  for  a great 
number  of  the  principal  actions  of  many  characters,  secon- 
dary as  well  as  central.  In  this  chans  on  particularly, 
matters  of  kinship  provide  the  impetus  of  the  protagonists' 
activities  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  text.  The 

2 8 

He  slays  his  uncle  Aildre  in  verses  3273-3302,  and 
in  verse  3548  mentions  having  dispatched  a symbolic  "trente 
de  mes  parenz"  at  Archamp. 
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poet's  prologue  informs  the  audience  that  the  poem  concerns 
Guillaume's  battle  against,  and  eventual  victory  over,  the 
Saracen  king  Derame.  In  light  of  the  hero's  previous  ad- 
ventures, especially  those  of  the  CN  and  the  PO.,  we  could 
easily  presume  this  to  be  yet  another  case  of  territorial 
conquest.  However,  as  the  story  develops,  we  find  that  the 
central  confrontation  of  this  chanson  results  from  Guil- 
laume's obligation  to  rescue  his  nephew  and,  failing  that, 
to  avenge  his  death.  This  comprises  the  framework  of  the 
first  section  of  the  poem.  The  onus  of  this  responsibility 
is  emphasized  in  the  message  Vivien  gives  to  Girard  to 
deliver  to  Guillaume  recalling  Vivien's  previous  service  to 
his  uncle  and  reiterating  his  kinship  bonds  and  their  con- 
sequent obligations  not  only  to  Guillaume  but  to  Guibourc 
and  to  his  younger  brother  Gui  as  well.  In  the  course  of 
fulfilling  these  duties,  Guillaume  loses  several  more  kins- 
men, some  to  death,  others  captured  by  the  enemy,  providing 
an  impetus  for  the  second  portion  of  the  chanson  which  al- 
most exactly  mirrors  that  of  the  first.  The  addition  of 
Rainouart  to  Guillaume's  retinue  in  the  second  part  also 
introduces  a sort  of  unconscious  kinship -based  motivation, 
an  impulse  which  induces  Rainouart' s support  of  his  unbe- 
knownst brother-in-law  despite  (and  in  direct  conflict 
with)  his  blood  ties  to  the  enemy. 

Certain  specific  acts  of  individuals  also  owe  their 
inspiration  to  various  concerns  related  to  kinship.  As 
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mentioned  earlier,  Esturmi's  ill-considered  advice  to  Tie- 
baut  almost  certainly  derives  from  a sense  of  jealousy  to- 
wards what  he  sees  as  the  latter's  increasingly  close  re- 
lationship with  and  reliance  upon  Vivien,  which  Esturmi 
considers  a considerable  threat  to  the  traditionally  in- 
timate uncle/nephew  bond.  Jealousy  regarding  the  reputa- 
tion of  Vivien's  own  uncle,  which  arises  upon  Vivien's  sug- 
gestion to  appeal  to  Guillaume  for  assistance,  intensifies 
Esturmi's  ill-will  and  further  clouds  his  judgement. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  chanson  . Guibourc  appears 
rather  reluctant  to  acknowledge  her  kinship  with  Rainouart, 
despite  indications  that  she  at  least  privately  accepts  the 
fact  of  their  common  parentage.29  Rather  than  demonstrat- 
ing a disregard  for  the  blood  tie  between  her  and  her  pre- 
sumed brother,  this  caution  may  derive  from  concern  and 
respect  for  the  very  relationship  it  seems  to  deny.  Rai- 
nouart's  claim  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Guibourc  must  be 
absolutely  certain  of  his  identity  and  of  the  validity  of 
his  assertions  before  she  can  commit  herself  to  publicly 
acknowledge  the  kinship  and  all  its  attenuating 
obligations.  Her  hesitance  is  all  the  more  justified  by 
the  already  demonstrated  multiplicity  of  names  which  seems 
to  be  a relatively  common  phenomenon  given  the  frequency  of 
its  portrayal  in  the  chansons . Even  if  Guibourc  takes  Rai- 
nouart s story  at  face  value,  she  still  must  make  certain 


29 


See  above,  p.  143  and  149  (note  24). 
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that  this  Rainouart  is  indeed  one  and  the  same  with  her 
brother,  and  not  merely  another  man  with  the  same  name  and 
a similar,  albeit  remarkably  so,  background.^® 

Thus  we  see,  throughout  the  poem  and  despite  the  oc- 
casional influence  of  conflicting  loyalties,  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  kinship  bond  on  its  several  levels. 


3 0 

One  must  not  forget,  however,  the  previously  men- 
tioned vein  of  mistrust  in  Guibourc's  nature  as  evidenced 
by  her  repeated  testing  of  Guillaume. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
LA  CHEVALERI E VIVIEN 


Summary 


This  poem  of  approximately  1900  lines^  closely  paral- 
lels the  first  half  of  the  CG  . although  with  a slightly 
different  version  of  the  events  preceding  Derame's  march  on 
the  Archamp.  La  Chevalerie  Vivien  (also  known  as  Le  Cove- 
nant Vivien.  Le  Serment  de  Vivien,  or  Le  Voeu  de  Vivien^) 
begins  with  Guillaume's  dubbing  of  his  nephew,  Vivien's 
hasty  vow  (despite  his  uncle's  counsel  to  the  contrary) 
never  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  his  seven- 
year  campaign  against  the  Saracens.  As  a result  of  this 
harassment,  as  well  as  personal  insults  (the  shipload  of 
mutilated  prisoners  delivered  to  Derame,  lines  102-129)  and 
a strong  revenge  motive  (Vivien's  killing  of  Derame's  ne- 
phew Marados  and  the  capture  of  Luiserne,  described  in  the 


^ La  Chevalerie  Vivien,  chanson  de  geste.  ed.  A.-L. 
Terracher  (Paris:  Honore  Champion,  1909).  All  references 
to  line  numbers  will  refer  to  the  "Texte  Critique"  (left- 
hand  pages)  of  this  edition. 

o 

I have  chosen  to  refer  to  the  chanson  as  the  Cheva - 
lerie  Vivien  because  of  this  title's  conformity  to  the  ru- 
brics of  a considerable  number  of  the  extant  manuscripts 
(see  Terracher,  p.  3 [note]  and  Frappier,  I:  279  [note  2]). 
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EV  and  mentioned  in  lines  159  - 166  of  the  CV.),  an  assembly 
of  Saracen  lords  convinces  Derame  to  take  action  against 
Vivien  and  Guillaume.  The  infidel  host  meets  Vivien's  for- 
ces at  Aliscans,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  engagement, 
the  hero  is  wounded  and  nearly  taken,  but  is  rescued  by  his 
cousin  Girart,  who  criticizes  Vivien's  refusal  to  send  for 
Guillaume's  assistance.  Greatly  outnumbered,  the  hero  and 
his  men  manage  with  difficulty  to  secure  a position  in  a 
nearby  castle,  but  are  immediately  besieged  by  Derame' s 
army.  Vivien  finally  relents  and  sends  Girart  to  summon 
Guillaume.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass 
through  enemy  lines  disguised  as  a Saracen,  Girart  reaches 
Orange,  where,  with  the  help  of  Guibourc,  Guillaume  hastily 
raises  an  army.  Among  the  troops  we  find  Guichard, 
Vivien's  younger  brother,  who  insists  on  accompanying  the 
expedition  despite  his  uncle's  vigorous  objections  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  and  lack  of  experience.  As  the  rein- 
forcements arrive,  Vivien  makes  a daring  but  foolhardy  sor- 
tie against  the  foe,  so  as  not  to  appear  cowardly  to  his 
uncle.  Unfortunately,  his  meager  band  is  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  Vivien  barely  manages  to 
sound  his  horn  to  signal  Guillaume  before  being  mortally 
wounded.  The  uncle  arrives  in  time  to  rescue  the  hero,  but 
once  again  Vivien  insists  on  returning  to  battle  despite 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and,  in  this  case,  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  kinfolk.  The  poem  ends  abruptly  with  Guillaume 
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and  Bertrand  following  Vivien  back  into  the  fray,  a scene 
which  leads  almost  directly  into  the  opening  lines  of  Al  i s - 
cans  . 


Date.  Manuscript  Distribution  and  Edition 


Another  example  of  the  evolution  in  reverse  of  fic- 
tional biography  which  we  have  already  seen  in  both  the  EX 
and  the  EV_,  the  Chevalerie  Vivien  represents  a post  facto 
introduction  to  an  already  established  Vivien  legend.  As 
its  abrupt  termination  (one  can  hardly  call  it  a conclu- 
sion) indicates,  this  poem  was  clearly  intended  to  serve  as 
a prelude  to  Aliscans . ^ Additionally,  we  note  in  several 
instances  that  the  poet  has  included  remarks  and  references 
that  tie  this  poem  solidly  to  the  events  depicted  in  the 
EV.,  thereby  creating  not  only  an  introduction  to  Aliscans  . 
but  also  a bridge  between  the  hero's  youthful  adventures 
and  his  untimely  death. ^ And,  since  both  of  the  poems  from 
which  the  CV.  is  descended  postdate  the  CG.,  we  can  postu- 
late, if  not  their  exact  dates  of  composition,  at  least  the 


O 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  view  Al  i s , as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a previously  composed  CV,  further  considera- 
tion removes  any  vestiges  of  "chicken  and  egg"  dilemma,  for 
while  there  are  numerous  precedents  for  beginning  a text  in 

m e d i a s res  as  in  the  case  of  A 1 i s , . literary  tradition 

would  hardly  allow  an  independent  work  to  be  left  in  such 
an  unresolved  state  as  the  C V . Therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  Al i s . preceded  the  CV . 


4 


Frappier  I : 281 . 
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following  sequence:  CG . A 1 i s . . EV . CV . Then,  using  the 
spproximated  dates  already  postulated  for  these  poems  (late 
12th  century  for  the  CG.,  between  1200  and  1250  for  the 


EV^ ) , we  can 

tentative ly 

place  the 

CV 

around 

the  middle 

o f 

the  13^  century.® 

Since  the  C V features  both 

Gu i 1 1 aume 

and  Vivien 

s o 

prominently, 

it  is  not 

surpr i s ing 

to 

find 

it  one  of 

the 

mo  re  widely 

di stributed 

poems  of 

the 

eye  1 e 

Indeed, 

i t 

appears  in  all  nine  of  the  cyclic  manuscripts  identified  in 
the  introduction,  as  well  as  in  a text  formerly  referreed 
to  as  the  Cheltenham  manuscript.'7  It  is  complete  in  all 
versions,  and  the  variations  in  content  between  the  indivi- 
dual texts  follows  the  same  patterns  we  have  previously 
seen  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  £L)  . The  texts  of  the  AB 
manuscripts  closely  parallel  each  other,  with  D being  in 
agreement  in  most  instances,  but  with  occasional  marked 
variances.  Manuscripts  C and  E,  however,  though  themselves 
similar,  display  considerable  differences  from  the  main 
group,  and  in  particular  with  this  poem,  where  several  epi- 
sodes are  omitted.® 


^ Aliscans . as  we  shall  see  later,  can  be  placed  with 
relative  certainty  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century. 

® One  cannot,  however,  consider  a date  much  later  than 
1250,  which  is  the  approximate  date  of  the  oldest  of  the 
cyclic  manuscripts,  D,  in  which  the  poem  appears. 

^ Terracher  v. 

8 

For  instance,  C lacks  any  mention  of  Guichard  and 
his  insistence  upon  participating  in  his  brother's  rescue. 
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The  choice  of  text  on  which  to  base  my  analysis  was 
once  again  dictated  by  the  availability  of  printed  editions 
°f  this  poem.  The  text  produced  by  A.-L.  Terracher  in 
1909,  in  addition  to  being  the  only  version  I was  able  to 
procure,  is  the  sole  edition  identified  by  Jean  Frappier, 
and  the  basis  for  his  discussion  of  the  chans  on . 9 10 This 


edition  gives  both  the 

text 

o f 

the  D manuscript 

(on 

the 

left-hand  pages,  along 

with 

the 

AB  variants) 

and 

that 

o f 

the  Boulogne  manuscript 

(on 

the 

right  , with 

the 

variants 

from  manuscript  E)  . My  analysis  will  be  based  on  the 
"texte  critique"  (D  manuscript),  with  favor  given  to  the  A 
variants  wherever  significant  discrepancies  occur. 


Characters 


As  we  have  seen  in  the  EG.,  I*9  the  more  recent  poems  of 
the  cycle  de  Guillaume  tend  to  portray  a greater  number  and 
variety  of  characters.  While  this  is  to  a certain  degree 
true  of  the  CV . we  can  also  perceive  evidence  of  a poet  or 
remanieur  whose  calculated  imitation  of  older  chansons  (the 
CV.' s immediate  predecessors  within  the  cycle  as  well  as 
others,  particularly  the  Chanson  de  Roland’)  relegates  the 
majority  of  these  additional  figures  to  secondary  or  in- 
cidental positions  in  the  poem's  action.  This  leaves  the 

9 Frappier  I:  279.. 

10  See  above,  p.  18;  also  p.  38  and  note  8. 
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audience  with  a small  and  very  traditional  core  of  central 
characters  on  the  Christian  side,  and  among  the  enemy  only 
a figurehead  and  his  many  named  but  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable underlings. 

The  poem's  chief  protagonist  is  understandably  its 
titular  hero,  Vivien,  who  not  only  dominates  nearly  every 
episode,  but  who  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  those  from  which 
he  is  physically  absent  as  well.  Nevertheless,  Guillaume 
also  figures  prominently  throughout  the  chanson . at  times 
even  rivalling  his  nephew's  importance,  as  if  the  two  were 
components  of  a binary  star,  one  larger  than  the  other,  but 
whose  orbits  periodically  cause  the  smaller  to  stand  in 
front  of,  though  never  actually  eclipsing,  its  dominant 
counterpart.  This  is  also  understandable  given  the  poet's 
intention  of  having  his  chanson  serve  as  a prelude  to  Al i s - 
cans , where,  due  to  Vivien's  early  demise,  Guillaume  clear- 
ly takes  precedence,  at  least  until  the  advent  of  Rainou- 
ar  t . 

We  can  see  marked  evidence  of  the  poet's  imitative 
proclivity  in  his  choice  of  secondary  characters,  especial- 
ly in  the  cases  of  the  two  protagonists'  chief  companions. 
While  Girart  takes  his  name  and  relationship  to  the  hero 
from  the  traditional  Narbonnais  genealogy  (he  is  identified 
as  Buevon  de  Commarchis'  son)  , and  his  summoning  of  Guil- 
laume derives  from  the  C G . other  of  his  actions  are  almost 


identical  to  Roland's  Olivier. 


Bertrand,  Guillaume's 


11 

right-hand  man  in  the  later  lines  of  the  chans  on . harken 
back  to  the  poems  comprising  the  cycle's  no vau . specifical- 
ly the  CN_  and  the  P0_.  Guibourc's  rather  strong  character 
and  active  participation  in  events  also  recalls  the  Prise . 
as  well  as  Ermengart's  activities  in  both  the  CG_  and  Alis  - 
c_an_s_.  The  Christian  camp  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of 
various  tertiary  or  background  figures,  chiefly  among  Vi- 
vien's supporters.  While  most  of  these  are  merely  iden- 
tified as  being  present,  some,  such  as  Jehan  d'Averne  and 
Antone  de  Valcleir,  figure  briefly  in  the  action,  skirmish- 
ing with  one  of  the  many  Saracen  adversaries  appearing 
throughout  the  battle. 

Among  the  Saracens,  Derame  emerges  as  the  most  promi- 
nent figure,  both  presiding  over  the  war  council  and  lead- 
ing the  infidel  army  into  battle.  However,  although  his 
name  is  often  mentioned,  the  poet  rarely  portrays  him  ac- 
tually participating  in  combat,  a task  relegated  to  a num- 
ber of  the  Saracen  lords  repeatedly  named  throughout  the 
poem.  Rather,  he  seems  to  direct  his  men  from  behind  the 
lines  instead  of  physically  leading  them  into  battle,  for 
once  the  hostilities  commence,  we  see  him  only  when  the 
unfortunate  Girart,  his  disguises  having  failed  him,  is  led 


Other  elements  taken  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
include  Vivien's  demesure  and  the  blowing  of  the  horn  (com- 
plete with  bursting  blood  vessel),  and  his  unintentional 
attacks  on  his  companions  (Gautier  and  Guillaume). 


into  camp  for  questioning,  and  again  during  his  one  encoun- 
ter with  Vivien  during  the  latter's  raid  on  the  Saracen 
bivouac  just  prior  to  Guillaume's  arrival.  Other  than  De- 
rame,  the  only  members  of  the  enemy  contingent  meriting 
special  notice  are  those  whose  names  or  characters  appear 
in  other  texts:  Waldegrape,  Derame's  son,  whom  Vivien  will 
kill  in  Al i s . : Marados,  Derame's  nephew,  killed  by  Vivien 
during  his  attack  on  Luitece  in  the  EV_;  Derame's  son-in-law 
(or  nephew)  Tiebaut,  who,  while  not  identified  here  as 
being  kin  to  the  Saracen  leader,  is  promised  the  return  of 
Guibourc  and  Orange,  clearly  referring  to  the  PjO;  and  vari- 
ous others  appearing  sporadically  throughout  the  cycle, 
such  as  Aerofle,  Aucibier,  Aquilans,  Codroes  , and  Baudus . 
The  remainder  appear  as  Saracens  do  elsewhere  in  the  cycle, 
as  characters  with  names  but  without  any  truly  distinguish- 
ing traits,  whose  sole  function  is  to  fight  and  be  killed 
by  (or  on  rare  occasions,  to  kill  or  capture)  the  protago- 
nist or  a member  of  his  entourage. 

Relationships 

Perhaps  because  of  the  poet's  desire  to  imitate  the 
older  chans ons  . or  perhaps  simply  due  to  the  scope  of  the 
subject  matter  (i.e.  the  exclusion  of  Louis  and  Rainouart, 
and  the  complicated  kinship  ties  and  conflicts  they  both 
represent  and  precipitate)  , the  C V stands  as  one  of  the 
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most  emphatic  testaments  to  familial  and  kinship  solidarity 
in  the  entire  cycle.  Examples  of  this  feeling  of  unity  and 
mutual  support  dominate  the  poem  from  Vivien's  first  an- 
ticipatory lamentations^  to  Guillaume's  and  Bertrand's 
unhesitant  following  of  the  doomed  hero  back  into  battle. 

Given  the  mature  of  the  poem's  subject,  the  prelude  to 
and  beginning  of  the  great  Battle  of  Aliscans,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  majority  of  these  expressions  of  kinship 
bonds  should  be  somehow  linked  to  military  support  of  the 
protagonists.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  almost  omnipresent 
uncle-nephew  relationship^  that  serves  as  the  focal  point 
of  the  poem,  for  everything  that  happens  leads  inexorably 
up  to  Vivien's  plea  for  assistance  and  his  uncle's  arrival 
at  Aliscans.  Once  Guillaume  receives  the  news  of  his  ne- 
phew's plight,  he  wastes  no  time  (other  than  a moment  of 


1 o 

For  examp 1 e : 

"Dex,"  dist  li  enfes,  "sainte  voire  paterne, 
Regardes,  sire,  vostre  maisnie  belle! 

Ne  vos  verrai  ja  mais , oncles  Guillerme, 

Ne  mon  lignage  ne  la  gent  de  ma  terre. 

Hui  en  orroiz  si  tres  pesme  novele; 

Et  vos,  contesse  Guibor,  ma  dame  bele, 

Vos  me  norristes  lone  tens  soz  vo  messele! 

Quant  serai  morz  et  savroiz  la  novelle, 

Par  moie  amor  en  plores  vos  ,m.  larmes." 

(604-611;  see  also  lines  1449-1460) 

13- 

It  is  essential  to  note  that,  despite  the  apparent 
fact  that  the  poet  not  only  had  access  to,  but  took  direct 
inspiration  from,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  CG.,  and  Al  is  - 
cans  > i-n  aH  of  which  the  young  hero  is  clearly  identified 
as  the  older  protagonist's  sister's  son,  the  newer  tradi- 
tion of  the  EV.  prevails  here,  making  Vivien  the  son  of 
Guillaume 's  brother  Garin  d'Anseune  (lines  8-9,  116-120,  etc.). 
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concern  over  the  financing  of  the  venture,  quickly  allayed 
by  Guibourc)  in  assembling  a force  of  twenty  thousand  res- 
cuers. Thus  also  we  find  Girart,  Vivien's  cousin,  offering 
both  passive  and  active  assistance.  He  counsels  the  hero 
on  military  strategy  (lines  376-386),  but  also  supports 
Vivien's  decision  even  though  it  completely  disregards  his 
suggestions.  Later,  when  Vivien  finally  admits  to  the  good 
sense  of  his  cousin's  advice,  instead  of  bearing  any  re- 
sentment, Girart  immediately  volunteers  to  carry  the  hero's 
message  to  Guillaume,  despite  his  obvious  trepidations 
(lines  851-890).  His  devotion  to  his  cousin  becomes  mani- 
fest when,  not  once  but  twice,  his  Saracen  disguise  fails 
and  he  barely  escapes  capture;  and,  following  the  second 
unsuccessful  attempt,  he  is  compelled  to  hack  a path  to 
freedom  through  the  assembled  Saracen  troops.  Bertrand 
also  occupies  a similar,  though  less  prominent,  position  in 
regards  to  Guillaume:  fighting  beside  him,  serving  as  reci- 
pient of  his  uncle's  comments  and  observations,  and  gener- 
ally functioning  as  Guillaume's  man  Friday. 

Another  example  of  tenacious  loyalty  in  the  face  of 
opposition  comes  with  Guichard's  determined  attempts  to  be 
included  in  his  brother's  rescue.  Despite  Guillaume's  re- 
peated refusal  to  consider  his  young  nephew's  offer  of  as- 
sistance , Guichard  not  only  succeeds  in  accompanying  the 
troops,  but  also  in  being  dubbed  and  armed  before  depart- 
ing, and  even  before  catching  up  with  the  host  already 
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underway,  proves  his  valor  by  defeating  fifteen  Saracen 
scouts  (lines  1201-1390). 

The  relationship  between  Vivien  and  Guibourc  shows 
itself  to  be  as  strong  as  any  male  bonding  represented  in 
this  poem,  although  it  functions  mainly  on  the  emotional 
and  sentimental  level.  The  poet  reminds  his  audience  re- 
peatedly throughout  the  chanson  of  Vivien's  devotion  to  and 
love  for  Guibourc  through  his  numerous  references  to  the 
latter's  seven-year  sojourn  at  Orange  as  Guibourc's  foster- 
child.  This  devotion  is  reciprocated  on  Guibourc's  part, 

as  we  see  not  only  in  her  g r i e f - s t r i c ke  n reaction  to 
Girart's  news  of  Vivien's  impending  defeat , ^ but  also  by 
her  part  in  the  financing  of  the  rescue  expedition,  offer- 
ing the  whole  of  her  personal  fortune  to  purchase  troops 
and  supplies  (lines  1172-1181,  especially:  "'Tout  lou  don- 

rai,  ja  n'i  lairai  denier,  / Por  Vivien  et  secore  et 
aidier,'"  lines  1 1 8 0 - 1 1 8 1 ) . 1 6 


14 


609  ) 


"Dame  Guibor  lai  lou  dires  meismes, 

Qui  molt  en  iert  dolente  et  esmarie, 

Qui  me  norit  .vii.  ans , la  palazine , 

Qui  me  cocha  les  lui  sos  sa  cortine; 

Por  moi  norir  ne  quist  autre  norice." 

(882-886;  see  also  lines  15,  272-273,  608- 


"Dame  Guibor  a .ii.  sopirs  giteis"  (line  1154). 

16  Guibourc's  relationship  with  Vivien  is  mirrored  by 
that  with  Guichard,  Vivien's  younger  brother,  for  it  is 
Guibourc  who  dubs  the  youth  (lines  1312-1316)  despite  Guil- 
laume's decision  to  the  contrary,  although  under  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances. 
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Guibourc's  relationship  with  Guillaume  marks  another 
testimony  to  familial  solidarity.  Although  the  poet  gives 
his  audience  only  a glimpse  of  this  couple's  marriage,  what 
we  see  differs  strongly  from  the  chronically  suspicious 
although  eventually  supportive  spouse  of  the  CG  (and,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  of  Al i s c ans ) . Here,  her  assistance  is 
unhe s itant - - she  gives  her  all  to  help  her  husband  fulfil 
his  obligations  to  his  kinfolk.  However,  despite  the 
strength  of  character  evidenced  by  her  initiative,  she  is 
still  quite  ready  to  regard  her  husband  as  her  superior, 
the  head  of  the  household,  for  when  Guichard  implores  her 
to  dub  him  after  being  rejected  by  Guillaume,  she  regret- 
fully but  firmly  refuses,  saying  that  she  will  not  counter- 
mand her  husband's  decisions  (lines  1276-1282). 

Among  the  Saracens,  we  also  find  kinsmen  assisting 
Derame  in  his  battle  against  the  Christian  armies.  As  we 
have  noted  before,  his  son  Walegrape  is  mentioned  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  war  council,  and  a nephew,  Margaris,  loses  his 
life  on  the  battlefield  at  Vivien's  hand.  Additionally,  a 
great  number  of  the  other  Saracens  lords  are  related  to  one 
another,  if  not  to  their  leader;  or,  more  likely,  related 
to  another  combatant  who  is,  in  turn  related  to  Derame. 

Indeed,  the  only  spot  of  dissent  or  conflict  blemish- 
ing this  portrait  of  kinship  devotion  and  duty  takes  the 
form  of  a traditional  battle  between  generations . ^ When 


17 


Cf.  Garnier-Hausfater  17-40. 


Guichard  hears  the  news  of  his  brother's  predicament,  he 
immediately  expresses  his  determination  to  accompany  his 
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uncle  on  the  rescue  mission.  Guillaume,  firmly  convinced 
of  the  youth's  inexperience  and  inability  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  combat,  vetoes  the  proposal  and  puts  the  young 
man  off  with  the  promise  to  dub  him  immediately  on  return- 
ing from  Aliscans.  Perhaps,  subconsciously,  he  is  loath  to 
admit  that  Guichard,  one  of  his  youngest  nephews,  is  a 
full-grown  adult.  This  would  put  Guillaume  in  the  "older 
generation,"  no  longer  valuable  as  a warrior.  In  any  case, 
Guichard's  reaction  is  classic.  Not  at  all  placated  by  his 
uncle's  promise  (perhaps  fearing  that  Guillaume  might  never 
return),  and  infuriated  at  being  denied  the  prime  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  his  manhood,  and  his  fury  augmented  by  the 
combined  insult  of  being  laughed  at  and  the  barely  veiled 
insinuation  that  he'd  only  be  in  the  way  of  the  "real"  sol- 
diers (lines  1205-1228)  , Guichard  first  appeals  to 
Guibourc's  intercession  (lines  1273-1282).  When  that  ap- 
proach fails,  he  resorts  to  outright  rebellion  coupled  with 
emotional  blackmail:  stealing  a horse,  he  rides  out  after 
the  departing  troops,  and  when  Guibourc  sends  his  school- 
master to  retrieve  him  refuses  to  cooperate  unless  he  is 
assured  of  being  immediately  knighted  and  allowed  to  accom- 
pany Guillaume.  Having  thus  overcome  the  repressive  im- 
pediments of  his  uncle's  wishes,  he  quickly  proceeds  to 
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disprove  Guillaume's  misgivings,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(lines  1318-1340). 


Kinship  - Re lated  Motives 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  blood  ties  and  kinship  bonds  dominate  the  inter- 
personal relationships  in  this  chanson . that  these  factors 
play  a similarly  significant  role  in  motivating  the  various 
characters'  actions.  This  influence  extends  to  the  very 
germ  of  the  poem. 

In  light  of  the  introductory  nature  of  the  CV_,  and  its 
consequent  lack  of  resolution  or  denouement . Guillaume's 
arrival  at  Aliscans  and  his  following  of  his  mortally  woun- 
ded nephew  back  into  battle  stand  as  the  climax  of  the  nar- 
ration. It  is  therefore  of  considerable  significance  that 
his  presence  there  in  that  "final"  scene  owes  itself  to  the 
elder  protagonist's  sense  of  duty  and  his  desire  to  rescue 
Vivien  and  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  him;  certainly, 
should  the  youth  die,  to  mete  out  the  proper  punishment  to 
his  slayers.  Revenge,  or  more  precisely  the  formal  kinship 
obligation  of  blood  vengeance,  shows  itself  to  be  of  prime 
importance  in  this  work,  not  only  in  regards  to  its  seminal 
premise,  but  shaping  as  well  nearly  all  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  this  point.  Even  going  back  to  the  very  first 
1 a i s s e s of  the  poem,  — ™ 


we  see  that  Derame's  attack 


o n 
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Aliscans  is  undertaken  to  seek  vengeance  upon  Vivien  for 
his  recent  pillaging  of  Saracen  lands, graphically  sym- 
bolized by  his  gift  to  Derame  of  a shipload  of  maimed  cap- 
tives,  as  well  as  the  previous  attack  (in  the  EV)  on  Lui- 
serne  and  the  killing  of  Derame ' s nephew  Marados . ^ Yet 
this  is  not  the  ultimate  source  of  incentive,  for  in  the 
EV  ■ as  we  recall,  Vivien  sacks  Luiserne  in  retaliation  for 


18 

Cil  sont  entrei  en  Espaigne  la  grant, 
Gastent  les  terres  as  Turs  et  as  Persans, 
Tuent  les  meres,  s'ocient  les  enfens . 

.vii.  ans  tos  plains  lo  fist  si  Viviens, 
C'onques  ne  fut  .i.  sol  jor  sejornant 
De  Sarrasins  tuer  ne  de  Persans. 

(61-63,  68-70) 

19 

Molt  par  fut  lies  li  fors  rois  Desrames. 

Mais  dec'a  poi  sera  molt  aires , 

Et  en  son  cuer  dolenz  et  abosmez; 

Car  desos  Cordes  est  venue  une  neif 
Que  li  anvoie  Viviens  l'aloses. 

. vii . c . paiens  i a si  conraez : 

Copeit  lor  ont  et  balievres  et  neis; 

N'i  ot  .i.  sol  qui  n'ait  les  iolz  creves , 

Qui  n'ait  les  pons  et  les  .ii.  pies  copes; 
•iili.  en  i out  tout  itant  delivres: 

Par  ceus  sera  li  presans  presantes. 

(102-110) 

Numbering  is  of  ms.  D;  AB  inserts  "Et  en  son  cuer  . . ." 

20 

Quant  Desrames  ot  tot  sou  escoutei, 

De  Vivien  l'orguil  et  la  fiertei, 

Pris  a Luserne  et  Marados  tuei, 

Par  maltalant  et  a lou  chief  crolei. 

De  maltalant  a Mahomet  jurei 
Ne  finera  ja  mais  en  son  aei 
S'ait  Vivien  ou  mort  o afolei, 

Et  en  bataille  recreant  et  matei. 

(159-166;  see  also  111-126,  150-158) 
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both  his  and  his  father's  imprisonment  there,  events  al- 
luded to  by  lines  136-143: 

Dient  paien:  "C'est  li  Guillelme  nies, 

Filz  fut  Garin  qui  tant  par  est  prisies, 

Qui  d'Ansetine  est  sire  et  justisiers; 

En  Roncevals  fut  il  pris  et  loies  , 

Si  1 ' an  mena  Marados , vostre  nies. 

Par  cel  gloton  fut  li  cuens  ostegies; 

Or  c'est  vers  nos  fierement  hericiez; 

Recreanz  estes  se  ne  vos  en  vengiez . " 

Desramez  l'ot;  molt  en  fut  airiez.2! 

And , although  not  cited  as  one  of  the  initial  motives  for 

the  Saracen  attack,  the  enemy  derives  additional  fervor 

from  the  prospect  of  avenging  themselves  on  Guillaume 

(either  directly  or  through  Vivien),  for  the  capture  of 

Orange  and  the  abduction  and  defilement  of  Guibourc: 

Dient  paien:  "Pris  sera  li  mesiaus, 

Puis  asaurons  d'Orenge  les  murais, 

Pris  iert  Guillelmes,  li  fel,  le  deloials, 

Qui  nos  a fait  tant  felons  envais. 

Rendus  vos  iert  li  palais  principals; 

Dame  Guibor  qui  tant  est  desloiaus; 

Si  la  ravra  encor  li  rois  Tiebals." 

(307-313)22 

In  an  epic  chain  reaction  of  vengeance  begetting  ven- 
2 3 

geance,  the  characters  of  this  chans  on . Christian  and 
Saracen  alike,  are  impelled  (or  rather,  impel  each  other) 
inexorably  towards  a final  resolution. 


21  Numbering  is  of  ms.  D;  mss.  AB  add  the  last  two 
lines , 143a-b . 

22  Numbering  is  of  ms.  D;  A omits  308,  which  appears 
in  B as  Que  sel  (Se  le)  trouvons  que  mes  sen  voise  (aille) 
s aux . " 


23 


Cf . the  chain  of  events  in  Raoul  de  Cambrai 
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Another  important  impetus  to  the  poem's  course  of  ac- 
tion comes  in  the  form  of  Vivien's  vow  and  his  subsequent 
refusal  to  perform  any  action  that  might  even  remotely  sug- 
gest cowardice.  Although  this  fixation  is  not  directly 
responsible  for  initiating  any  events,  it  figures  consider- 
ably in  prolonging  situations  once  they  develope,  and  in 
inducing  the  audience's  sense  of  pathos.  This  hub  r i s is 
firmly  embedded,  here  as  in  the  Ro 1 and  which  doubtless  in- 
spired the  poet,  in  the  hero's  obsessive  concern  for  main- 
taining the  flawless  reputation  of  his  1 i gnage  and  for  pro  - 
ving  himself  worthy  of  his  ancestors  and  of  the  favorable 
opinion  of  his  kin.  This  becomes  apparent  not  so  much  in 
the  initial  vow  itself  (lines  11-21  and  37-42),  which  may 
be  attributed  to  Vivien's  thirst  for  revenge,  but  much  more 
so  in  his  several  responses  to  Girart's  urging  to  summon 
help: 

"Malvais  seroie,  recreans  et  faillis, 

Se  a Guillelme  avoie  jai  tremis; 

Ja  en  Orenge  n'en  ira  mais  escris, 

Tant  con  ge  seroie  ancor  si  poestis; 

Ne  ja  reproche  nen  avra  Aymeris 

Que  por  paiens  soie  ent  .i.  jor  fuitis: 

0 si  morai  ou  si  demorai  vis." 

(401-402,  407-417)24 

and : 

"One  ne  foui,  ans  me  suis  avancies, 

Cant  en  mi  leu  dels  me  sui  je  herbergies. 

Ja  mes  lignages  n'en  sera  blatangies 
Qu'aie  foit  por  paiens  .i.  seul  pie, 


Line  numbering  of  ms.  D;  4 verses  listing  other  kin 
are  omitted  in  AB  between  "reproche"  and  "Aymeris." 
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Quant  le  savra  Aymeri  au  vis  fier, 

Et  dans  Guillelmes  et  Guibor  sa  mollier, 

Et  mes  lignages  qui  tant  est  efforcies , 

Quant  trouveront  nos  cors  martiries, 

Ja  ne  diront  qu'ayons  fet  malvaistie." 

(807-814)25 

Vivien's  fatalistic  adherence  to  his  rather  rashly-made 
(even  he  finally  sees  its  impetuosity  in  the  end)  but  inex- 
orably binding  vow  therefore  assures  Guillaume's  participa- 
tion in  the  confrontation,  and  firmly  links  the  revenge 
motive  to  that  of  reputation.  Because  he  will  not  dis- 
honor, or  even  appear  to  dishonor,  his  1 i gnaee  . and  has 
firmly  resolved  to  fight  to  his  death  as  well  as  to  the 
death  of  all  his  companions,  many  of  whom  are  undoubtedly 
also  Guillaume's  kin,  Vivien  ensures  the  perpetuation  of 
the  blood  feud  for  at  least  the  duration  of  another  chan  - 
son. 


25 


le lmes 


Line  numbering  of  ms.  D; 


AB  inserts  "Et  dans  Guil- 


CHAPTER  IX 
ALT  S CAN S 


Summary 

At  well  over  8000  lines,-*-  by  far  one  of  the  longest 
chansons  of  the  cycle,  Aliscans  nevertheless  introduces  a 
fairly  limited  number  of  new  elements  of  theme  or  plot. 
Essentially  an  embellished  restatement  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Chanson  de  Guillaume,  all  major  episodes  of  the  lat- 
ter appear,  in  most  cases  considerably  expanded  and  liber- 
ally  interspersed  with  additional  and  often  repetitive  in- 
cidents of  minor  importance. 

The  action  in  this  poem  opens  with  the  battle  of  Alis- 
cans well  under  way.  Guillaume,  already  on  the  scene,  wit- 
nesses Vivien's  final  stand  and  death,  and  hides  the  body 
before  making  his  way  back  to  Orange,  combatting  Saracen 
hordes  all  the  way.  Reaching  the  city,  he  is  denied  en- 
trance by  a suspicious  Guibourc  until  he  can  prove  his 
identity.  The  Saracens  who  have  followed  Guillaume  from 

1 Aliscans  , Kritischer  Text,  ed.  Erich  Wienbeck,  Wil- 
helm Hartnacke,  Paul  Rasch  (Halle:  n.  p.,  1903;  Geneva: 
Slatkine  Reprints,  1974).  All  references  will  be  to  line 
numbers,  or,  in  the  case  of  sections  which  the  editors  num- 
ber independently  of  the  text  proper,  page  and  line 
numbers,  in  this  edition. 
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Aliscans  besiege  Orange,  and  the  hero  sets  out  to  seek  aid 
from  King  Louis.  After  some  difficulty,  he  appears  at 
court,  and  despite  vehement  opposition  from  his  sister,  the 
king's  wife,  he  obtains  not  only  Louis'  promise  of  assis- 
tance, but  the  active  support  of  his  own  parents  and  bro- 
thers, who  raise  great  numbers  of  troops  to  help  avenge 
their  kinsmen.  Among  the  would-be  combattants  we  find  Rai- 
nouart,  the  kitchen  boy  who,  after  enduring  repeated  in- 
sults and  pranks,  finally  impresses  the  French  troops  with 
his  superhuman  strength. 

Almost  immediately  upon  arriving  at  Aliscans,  Rainou- 
aft  frees  the  French  knights  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
early  lines  of  the  poem,  and  participates  in  a prodigious 
series  of  skirmishes,  most  of  which  pit  him  against  one  or 
more  Saracen  kinsmen,  including  his  father  Derame  and  a 
lengthy  succession  of  brothers.  Due  to  Rainouart's  incred- 
ible strength  and  endurance,  the  enemy  is  trounced 
(although  Derame  and  a few  others  escape),  and  the  French 
march  triumphantly  to  Orange,  where  after  a momentary  lapse 
of  manners  and  memory  on  Guillaume's  part,  Rainouart  is 
honored  by  marriage  to  his  newly-discovered  brother-in- 
law's  niece  Aelis,  who  is  also  Louis'  daughter.  The  poet 
concludes  by  introducing  the  plot  of  the  Bataille  Loouifer. 
which  hinges  on  Derame's  return  and  quest  for  revenge,  and 
which  involves  Rainouart's  son  Maillefer. 
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Date.  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 

Determining  an  approximate  date  of  composition  for 
A1 i s cans  is  a relatively  simpler  task  for  the  critic  than 
is  the  case  with  many  of  the  other  chans  ons  of  the  cycle. 
Since  this  poem  quite  clearly  represents,  if  not  a rework- 
ing  of  the  Chanson  de  Guillaume  (more  specifically,  the 
later,  or  so-called  "Chanson  de  Rainouart"  section),  at 
least  a closely-related  version  based  on  an  identical 
source  text.  If  we  accept  Duncan  McMillan's  arguments  for 
dating  the  CG.  at  approximately  the  year  1200,2  We  can  as- 
sume with  relative  certainty  that  Aliscans  was  composed 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
definitely  before  1225,  the  date  inscribed  in  the  Arsenal 
manuscript.  To  determine  whether  the  poem  derives  directly 
from  the  material  which  also  inspired  the  CG.  (in  which  case 
it  would  most  likely  be  more  contemporary  with  that  work), 
or  from  the  extant  chanson  itself  (which  would  place  it 
closer  to  the  manuscript  date)  depends  on  sketchy  evidence. 
Even  if  one  discounts  McMillan's  theories  in  favor  of  those 
which  hold  for  an  earlier  production  of  the  CG.  (i.e.  con- 
temporary or  nearly  so  with  the  Oxford  Roland) . Jean  Frap- 
pier  points  out  that  Aliscans  probably  cannot  predate  1185, 
since  the  reference  to  the  Vermandois  as  Blanchef  lor ' s 
dowry  or  coronation  gift  appears  to  refer  symbolically  to 


2 


See  pp  . 127-131  above. 
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Ph i 1 ipp e - Augus t e ' s acquisition  of  the  territory  in  that 
very  year . 

Not  only  one  of  the  longest  poems  of  the  cycle,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  among  the  various 
surviving  manuscripts,  Aliscans  can  be  found  not  only  in 
all  nine  of  the  cyclical  collections  cited  by  Mr. 
Frappier,^  but  in  the  following  documents  as  well:  Arsenal 

6562;  B.  N.  fr.  2494;  Venice  f r . VIII,  CIV,  5;  and  the  text 
formerly  known  as  the  Cheltenham  manuscript . ^ The  ages  of 
these  manuscripts  range,  according  to  the  various  critics, 
from  the  mid-  to  late  - thirteenth  century  through  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Arsenal  manuscript  which  is  clearly  inscribed  with  its  com- 
paratively early  date  of  production  of  1225. 

As  the  only  edition  available  to  me,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  the  only  one  still  in  print,  I have  availed 
myself  of  the  reprint  of  the  Wienbeck,  Hartnacke,  and  Rasch 
edition  of  the  poem,  originally  published  at  Halle  in  1903. 
Based  on  the  Arsenal  manuscript,  this  edition  does  never- 
theless contain  variants  from  all  of  the  manuscripts  men- 
tioned above,  and  wherever  serious  divergences  occur,  I 
have  attempted  to  found  my  observations  and  conclusions  on 

3 

Frappier  I:  240-41  and  note. 

4 Frappier  I:  42-43;  see  above,  p.  10. 

^ Aliscans , v-vi. 
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the  text(s)  of  the  AB  version(s),  consistent  with  ray  in- 
tended treatment  of  the  other  chansons  under  consideration. 

Characters 


A1 iscans  poses  few  surprises  in  this  area  to  persons 
familiar  with  the  second  part  of  the  C G . The  poem’s  main 
protagonists  remain  Guillaume  and  Rainouart,  with  each  dom- 
inating approximately  one  half  of  the  text:  Vivien,  while 
still  exerting  a major  motivational  force,  is  quickly  elim- 
inated from  actual  participation  by  his  demise  which  opens 
the  narration.  The  ranks  of  secondary  and  tertiary  charac- 
ters are  also  filled  by  basically  the  same  group  of  per- 
sonages: the  supportive  if  sometimes  suspicious  Guibourc  ; 
the  unfortunate  Bertrand  and  his  equally  ill-fated  cousins; 
the  ineffectual  Louis  and  his  self-centered,  whining  wife; 
Guillaume's  parents  and  brothers  eager  to  lend  their  sup- 
port. The  only  significant  addition  to  the  Christian  cast 
of  characters  comes  in  the  form  of  Aelis,  Louis'  daughter 
as  well  as  Guillaume's  niece. 

Among  the  Saracens,  conditions  are  somewhat  similar, 
yet  in  other  respects  noticeably  different.  Derame  remains 
the  chief  antagonist  (at  least  as  a figurehead,  since  he 
only  occasionally  appears  physically  on  the  scene),  and  is 
supported  by  a seemingly  endless  succession  of  minor  kings 
and  chiefs,  some  of  whose  only  claim  to  notoriety  is  to  be 
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slaughtered  by  Guillaume  or  Rainouart.  A striking  depar- 
ture from  the  tradition  of  the  C_G,  however,  rests  on  the 
identity  of  a considerable  group  of  these  Saracen  warriors: 
a good  percentage  of  them,  we  discover,  are  close  blood 
relatives  of  Rainouart,  including,  of  course,  Derame  (his 
father),  as  well  as  a number  of  brothers  and  cousins,  at 
least  one  uncle,  and  possibly  a nephew. ^ This  particular 
feature  of  characterization  will  concern  us  again  later. 


Re lationships 


A1  i scans  , more  than  any  chans  on  we  have  so  far  exa- 
mined, demonstrates  the  complexity  of  familial  and  kinship 
interactions.  Not  surprisingly,  the  author  portrays  many 
of  the  standard  relationships  common  to  the  cycle  (and  in 
some  cases,  to  chansons  de  geste  in  general):  the  uncle- 
nephew  couple,  support  of  kinsmen  in  battle,  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a relative.  But  we  find  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  emphasis  portrayals  of  conflicting  loyalties,  a 


The  name  Baudus  appears  in  several  instances,  once 
identified  with  Rainouart's  eldest  sister's  son  (lines 
5106-5110d),  and  later  as  Derame's  nephew,  hence  Rainou- 
art's cousin  (in  the  B-group  and  related  variants,  pp . 347- 
49,  lines  19,  50;  in  the  base  manuscript,  line  6836).  Al- 
though the  occurrence  of  several  characters  bearing  the 
same  name  is,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  quite  common  in 
chansons  de  geste,  and  particularly  in  those  of  this  cycle, 
the  earlier  reference  appears  quite  plainly  to  be  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  events  concurrent  with  the  second  iden- 
tification: therefore,  we  must  consider  them  as  referring 
to  a single  character,  whose  exact  degree  of  relationship 
to  Rainouart  cannot  be  determined. 
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range  of  forces  and  situations  exerting  strains  on  familial 
and  kinship  bonds. 

Among  the  relationships  which  regularly  appear 
throughout  the  cycle  de  Guillaume,  and  which  are  reiterated 
rather  than  really  developed  in  Al i s c an s . we  of  course  en- 
counter the  uncle-nephew  pair,  represented  in  both  the 
Christian  and  Saracen  camps.  Complementing  each  other  in 
their  similarity,  the  couple  of  Guillaume  and  Vivien,  and 
the  triad  of  Derame,  his  brother  Aerofle,  and  their  nephew 
Tiebaut,  demonstrate  one  of  the  traditional  aspects  of  this 
phenomenon.  All  three  uncles  are  engaged  in  exacting  ven- 
geance on  behalf  of  their  respective  nephew:  Guillaume  for 
Vivien's  death,  Derame  and  Aerofle  for  Tiebaut's  loss  of 
Orange  and  Orable.^  Also,  the  author  shows  Guillaume  not 
only  concerned  with  avenging  his  nephew's  death,  but  with 
providing  him  the  proper  burial  and  honors  befitting  a 
kinsman  of  Vivien's  valor  (lines  879-882,  908-911). 

Additionally,  Guillaume  and  Vivien  share  another  bond 
common  to  uncle  and  nephew.  The  poet  makes  a specific  re- 
ference to  Vivien  as  having  been  dubbed  by  his  uncle  (lines 

Lines  1149-1157a,  1535-1543;  it  is  also  significant 
to  note  that  a secondary  revenge  motive  presents  itself  in 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  poem  with  the  capture  of  Bertrand 
and  his  cousins  - - Guillaume  now  has  seven  more  nephews  to 
avenge.  Besides  being  the  result  of  typical  cyclic  ampli- 
fication, this  motive  shows  its  importance  later,  in  Guil- 
laume's plea  to  Louis  and  his  court  for  assistance,  for  it 
is  chiefly  their  duty  to  avenge  and/or  rescue  their  nephews 
(or  sons)  that  impels  Guillaume's  brothers  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Aliscans. 
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767-772  and  784-786).  Further  evidence  for  the  special 
closeness  between  these  two  characters  comes  with  the 
poet's  repeated  references  to  Vivien's  lengthy  sojourn  in 
his  uncle's  house,  presumably  as  a fosterling.  Guil- 
laume's many  apostrophes  to  the  absent  Guibourc  also  demon- 
strate the  affection  between  the  aunt/foster  mother  and  her 
nephew/ward. ^ That  this  affection  is  reciprocal  becomes 
unquestionably  apparent  with  Vivien's  last  words: 

Puis  bat  sa  coupe,  si  laissa  le  parler, 

Mais  ke  Guiborc  li  rova  saluer. 

(860-861) 

The  same  situation  develops  with  the  capture  of  Bertrand 
and  his  cous ins  - - Gui 1 laume  anticipates  a strong  emotional 


"E!  Guiborc,  dame,  chi  a froides  noveles! 
Ceste  dolor  porres  tenir  a certes. 

Ke  mainte  nuit  dormi  sor  vos  mameles! 
Vivien  nies,  paries  a moi,  men  pers. " 
(773-775) 

"Je  vos  nouri  par  molt  grant  chierete  ; 

Et  ma  moillier  au  gent  cors  henore , 

Biaus  sire  nies,  tant  vos  avoit  ame , 

.vii.  ans  tos  pleins  geus  a son  coste." 
(783-783c) 

"Hai,  Guibor,  contesse  damoisele, 

Quant  vos  savres  ceste  lasse  novele, 

Molt  seres  quite  de  quisant  estincele. 

Se  ne  vos  ert  cele  virge  pucele, 

Sainte  Marie,  qui  maint  pechiere  apele  " 
(755-760) 

"E!  Guiborc,  dame,  chi  a froides  noveles! 
Ceste  dolor  porres  tenir  a certes." 
(773-774) 


Ahi  Guiborc!  car  muir,  trop  as  dure 
( 8 0 5 d ) 
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reaction  from  Guibourc  on  learning  of  their  ill  fate  (lines 
1563-1566),  a prediction  which  shows  itself  true  when  the 
news  is  finally  broken  (lines  1792-1900).  Finally,  Guil- 
laume demonstrates  his  great  affection  and  admiration  for 
Vivien  when,  in  his  lament  over  the  unfortunate  youth,  he 
refers  to  him  as  the  most  valued  member  of  his  lineage: 

"Car  de  mon  lin  ai  perdu  la  clarte, 

De  tote  France  la  flor  et  la  bonte." 

(805e- f) 

and 

"Las!"  dist  Guillaumes,  "com  dolereus  reclaim! 

De  mon  lignage  ai  perdu  tot  le  grain; 

Or  n'i  a mes  ke  le  paille  et  l'estraim." 

(837-839) 

And  while  Bertrand  does  not  hold  such  a venerated  position 

in  the  hero's  eyes,  Guillaume  does  express  great  concern 

for  his  fate  in  his  pleas  to  Louis,  and  the  nephew  clearly 

regards  his  uncle  with  the  utmost  respect  and  devotion,  as 

he  expresses  to  Rainouart  when  the  latter,  after  liberating 

the  captive  cousins,  suggests  that  Bertrand  recuperate  from 

his  ordeal  before  returning  to  battle: 

Dist  Bertrans:  "Sire,  s'ore  avoie  auferant, 

D'aidier  mon  oncle  seroie  desirant. " 

(5395-5396,  repeated  5427-5428) 

and 


"Diex!"  dist  Bertrans,  "Or  voi  mon  desirer. 
Oncles  Guillaumes,  chi  vos  vient  revider 
Ki  one  ne  pot  de  vos  servir  lasser: 

Chou  est  Bertrans,  ki  or  se  veut  pener 
Por  vostre  amor  de  Sarrasins  grever. " 
(5657-5661) 
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All  of  these  examples  emphasise  the  exalted  position  of 

uncles  and  nephews  in  medieval  lineage,  as  the  poet  himself 

points  out  through  the  words  of  Guillaume  as  he  prepares  to 

give  Vivien  final  confession: 

"Je  sui  tes  oncles,  n'i  as  or  plus  prochain, 

Fors  damedieu,  le  verai  souverain." 

(827-828) 

Guillaume  also  displays  considerable  devotion  to  his 
wife  in  several  instances,  and  his  feelings  are  generally 
reciprocated,  despite  the  occasional  surfacing  of  a suspi- 
cious sentiment  on  Guibourc's  part.  Indeed,  these  flashes 
of  momentary  doubt  seem  only  to  provide  Guillaume  with  op- 
portunities to  display  his  dedication.  One  of  these  in- 
stances, as  we  have  seen  in  the  CG_,  occurs  when  Guillaume, 
disguised  in  Saracen  armor,  is  temporarily  denied  entry 
into  Orange  by  his  suspicious  wife.  Even  after  he  exhibits 
his  characteristic  nose,  Guibourc  refuses  to  allow  him  to 
pass  until  he  verifies  his  apparent  identity  by  single-han- 
dedly routing  the  contingent  of  Saracens  from  which  he  is 
attempting  to  seek  refuge  (lines  1549-1719).  Another  ex- 

ample comes  about  as  a side-effect  of  Guillaume's  projected 
journey  to  Louis'  court  to  seek  assistance.  Even  though 

she  had  originally  proposed  the  action,10  she  immediately 


10 

"Mande  secors  en  France  a Saint  Denis 
A ton  serorge,  le  fort  roi  Loeis." 
(1912-1913) 
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begins  to  impute  ulterior  motives  and  predict  most  unwhole- 
some results  as  soon  as  Guillaume  accepts  her  suggestion: 

"Sire  Guillaumes",  dist  Guibors  la  senee, 

"Or  t'en  iras  en  France  l'alosee, 

Si  me  laires  dolante  et  esgaree 
Entre  tel  gent  dont  ne  sui  pas  amee, 

Et  tu  iras  en  la  terre  asasee. 

Mainte  pucele  i veres  couloree 
Et  mainte  dame  par  noblece  acesmee. 

Je  sai  tres  bien,  tost  m'avres  obliee, 

Lues  i sera  vostre  amors  atornee. 

Ke  querries  vos  en  iceste  contree , 

Tant  faim,  tant  soif  et  tante  consirree?" 
(1969-1980) 

Guillaume's  response  to  this  is  not  to  take  offense  at  his 
wife  s paranoia,  nor  even  to  dismiss  it  as  the  imaginary 
fear  it  must  be,  but  to  attempt  to  reassure  her  of  his  fi- 
delity through  an  elaborate  vow  of  asceticism.  ^ The  ex- 
tent of  his  devotion  to  Guibourc  becomes  even  more  poig- 
nantly apparent  when  he  adheres  to  these  rather  severe  pro- 
mises, even  at  the  risk  of  offending  or  insulting  his  host 
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Dist  li  quens:  "Dame,  ne  soies  trespensee; 

Tenes  ma  foi,  ja  vos  ert  afiee, 

Ke  je  n'avrai  cemise  remuee, 

Braies  ne  cauces,  ne  ma  teste  lavee , 

Ne  mangerai  de  char  ne  de  pevree, 

Ne  bevrai  vin  ni  espesce  colee 
A maserin  ne  a coupe  doree , 

Se  aige  non,  icel  m'ert  privee ; 

Ne  mangerai  fouace  buletee, 

Fors  le  gros  pain  ou  la  paille  ert  trovee ; 
Ne  ne  girrai  desor  coute  enplumee, 

N'avrai  sor  moi  linduel,  cortine  ovree , 
Fors  la  suaire  de  ma  sele  afeutree 
Et  tele  robe,  que  j'i  avrai  portee. 

Ne  ja  ma  bouce  n'ert  a autre  adesee, 

S'iert  de  la  vostre  basie  et  savoree 
En  cest  palais,  dont  li  aitre  est  pavee  " 
(1987-2003) 
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Guimars , who  at  the  time  appears  to  be  his  only  ally  (lines 
2504- 2533b) . 

However,  there  is  more  to  this  relationship  than  re- 
current misgivings  on  one  side  and  repetitive  appeasement 
on  the  other.  Occasionally,  mutual  respect  and  selfless- 
ness emerge  as  well,  as  when  Guibourc  offers  to  manage  the 
defense  of  Orange  against  its  besiegers  while  Guillaume 
journeys  to  seek  help  from  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
lays her  husband's  fears  of  being  considered  guilty  of  cow- 
ardly abandonment  (lines  1936-1962).  Guillaume,  in  turn, 
places  his  trust  in  Guibourc  in  a similar  situation  later 
in  the  poem,  appointing  her  " j usticier " of  Orange  while  he 
returns  to  Aliscans  with  the  reinforcements  he  has  obtained 
from  Louis  and  his  other  kinsmen  (lines  4679-4679b). 

One  of  the  most  emotionally  charged  episodes  of  the 
chanson . Guillaume's  audience  with  Louis,  displays  the 
heavy  influence  of  a complex  network  of  blood  and  kinship 
ties,  which  bring  to  a full  head  the  theme  of  conflicting 
loyalties  and  interests  which  will  dominate  in  Rainouart's 
portion  of  the  poem.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  strife  that 
eventually  develops,  there  is  also  much  evidence  of  posi- 
tive relationships,  of  familial  support  and  concern.  Chief 
among  these  we  find  the  devotion  and  protectiveness  dis- 
played towards  Guillaume  by  his  mother.  Ermengard,  like 
Guibourc,  manifests  her  concern  for  the  hero  in  an 
extremely  active  manner.  For  it  is  she  who,  rather  than 
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succumbing  to  tearful  lamentation  at  the  news  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Vivien,  Bertrand,  and  their  cousins,  makes  the 
first  moves  towards  providing  Guillaume  with  the  assistance 
he  so  desperately  requires  . ^ Ermengard's  forcefulness 
seems  anticipated  by  the  wording  of  Guibourc ' s suggestion 
to  her  husband  regarding  seeking  aid: 

Et  dist  Guibors  , la  dame  seignorie: 

"Sire  Guillaumes,  ne  vos  esmaies  mie ; 

Ales  en  France  por  secors  et  aie. 

Quant  la  savra  Ermengars  de  Pavie , 

La  vostre  mere,  que  Jhesus  beneie, 

Et  Aimeris  a la  barbe  florie, 

Secorront  vos  en  la  terre  haie." 

(1920a-1926,  1930) 

Guillaume's  own  expectations  confirm  this  anticipation: 

Et  dist  Guillames:  "Dont  ne  vos  targies  mie! 

Faites  savoir  Ermengart  de  Pavie, 

La  nostre  mere,  qui  Jhesus  beneie, 
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"Par  dieu,  Franchois,  tout  estes  recreant. 
Aimeris  sire,  or  te  va  cuers  faillant, 
Biaus  f i ex  Guillaumes,  ne  te  ca  esmaiant; 
Car,  par  1 ' apostle  que  quirent  peneant, 
Encor  ai  jo  un  tresor  si  tres  grant, 

Ne  le  menroient  . xx . bues  en  cariant; 

Tout  le  donrai,  ja  n'i  lairai  besant, 

As  saudoiers,  ke  s'iront  conbatant, 

Et  je  meismes  i serai  cevauchant, 

L'auberc  vestu,  lacie  l'elme  luisant, 
L'escu  au  col  et  au  coste  le  brant, 

La  lance  el  poing,  el  prumier  cief  devant. 
Por  ce  se  j ' ai  le  poil  cenu  et  blanc , 

S'ai  je  le  cuer  hardi  et  tot  joiant, 

Si  aiderai,  se  dieu  plaist,  mon  enfant. 
Car,  par  l'apostle  de  quirent  peneant, 

Puis  ke  serai  arme  en  l'auferrant, 

N'i  a paien,  Sarrasin  ne  Persant, 

Se  le  consieu  de  mon  espie  trenchant, 

Ne  le  convigne  chaoir  de  l'auferrant!" 
(2709-2728) 
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Et  Aymeri  a la  barbe  florie, 

K'il  me  seceurent  vers  la  gent  paenie . " 

(2253-2256) 

and 

Or  croist  Guillaumes  sa  force  et  sa  vertus: 
S'Ermengart  puet  bien  sera  recoruz . 

(2593-2594) 

And  despite  their  mother's  derision  of  their  tearful  reac- 
tion as  indicative  of  a lack  of  fortitude,  Guillaume's  bro- 
thers nevertheless  clearly  show  their  paternal  concern  for 
the  captured  cousins  (lines  2701-2706). 

Ermengart's  vigorous  actions  on  behalf  of  her  son  are 
mirrored  by  Aelis'  concern  for  the  queen,  and  for  maintain- 
ing amicable  relations  between  her  kinfold.  It  is  her  in- 
tercession and  advice  which  finally  bring  about  the  recon- 
cilliation  between  her  mother  and  uncle  (lines  2811-2980), 
though  Ermengard  must  be  given  credit  for  physically  spar- 
ing Blanchef lor  from  Guillaume's  murderous  wrath  (lines 
2801  - 2806  ) . 

It  is,  however,  this  very  conflict  between  Guillaume 
and  his  sister  that  stands  as  one  of  the  most  startling 
aspects  of  this  chanson.  In  a poem,  indeed  in  an  epic 
cycle  based  on  and  composed  in  exaltation  of  kinship  soli- 
darity, such  discord  cannot  fail  to  shock,  or  at  lest  sur- 
prise, the  audience.  And  despite  the  justifiability  of 
Guillaume's  anger,  in  the  face  of  his  sister's  disgraceful 
rejection  of  her  obligations  to  her  beleagured  kinsmen  at 
Aliscans,  the  physical  violence  of  his  reaction  also 


contradicts  the  very  essence  of  family  unity.  Even  assum- 
ing Blanchef lor ' s objections  to  be  based  on  a fear  for  her 
husband's  safety  could  justify  the  vehemence  of  her  opposi- 
tion, just  as  the  degree  of  her  transgression  in  no  way 
merits  the  senseless  fury  of  Guillaume.  Yet  this  episode 
serves  to  introduce  a theme  that  will  later  come  to  deeply 
trouble  Rainouart:  the  shedding  of  a kinsman's  blood,  a 
crime  worse  than  murder. ^ 

In  addition  to  this  display  of  discord  between  mem- 
bers of  an  immediate  family,  the  author  has  anticipated 
Rainouart's  dilemma  in  two  previous  episodes.  En  route  to 
petition  the  king,  Guillaume  encounters  a knight,  whom  he 
challenges  and  nearly  defeats.  The  hero  is  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  his  adversary  is  none  other  than  his  brother 
Ernaut.  While  we  must  attribute  this  mishap  to  a case  of 
mistaken  identity  rather  than  to  any  discord  or  conflict  of 
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"He  las",  dist  il,  "com  sui  mortels  pecaire! 
Quant  j'ai  ocis  mon  frere  de  ma  maire. 

Or  sai  je  bien,  pires  sui  que  murdraire." 

(p.  390,  laisse  CILa,  lines  4-6) 

Et  Rainouars  ne  set  que  puisse  fere; 

Que,  s'il  l'ocist  [Derame],  pires  est  que 
mordrere . " 

(p.  400,  laisse  CLVIb . lines  6-7) 

In  a similar  situation,  Derame  swears  death  to  his  own 
daughter,  presumably  for  her  affronts  to  the  family  honor 
in  abandoning  Tiebaut  for  Guillaume,  and  helping  the  latter 
to  capture  Orange  (lines  3994-3996).  This  supposition  is 
supported  by  the  repeated  mention  of  this  dishonor  as  the 
Saracens'  primary  motive  for  the  battle  of  Aliscans  itself 
(e.g.  lines  1050-1053,  1535-1543,  5913-5921) 


loyalties  between  the  two  brothers , ^ the  episode  neverthe- 
less presents  a precedent  for  physical  combat  between  blood 
relatives.  The  further  complication  of  religious  differ- 
ence was  seen  in  one  of  the  very  early  scenes,  where  Guil- 
laume is  confronted  by  one  of  his  stepsons,  Esmere , Gui- 
bourc's  son  by  Tiebaut.  Although  Esmere  seems  to  have  a 
valid  grievance  against  his  s t ep - f a the r - - Gui 1 1 aume ' s cap- 
ture of  Orange  has  disinherited  the  young  Saracen,  and  in 
the  process  of  taking  the  city,  Guillaume  caused  the  death 
of  two  of  Esmere's  brothers15 -- the  hero  justifies  his  com- 
plete lack  of  compunction  at  killing  his  wife's  flesh  and 
blood  by  citing  the  intended  victim's  heathenism.  Loyalty 
to  the  Family  of  God  overrides  any  other  kinship  considera- 
tion: 


"Puis  que  li  horn  n'aimme  crestiente, 

Et  qu'il  het  dieu  et  despit  carite, 

N'a  droit  en  vie,  je  le  di  par  verte , 

Et  ki  l'ocist,  s ' a destruit  un  malfe. 

Deu  ai  vengie,  si  m'en  set  molt  bon  gre . 
Tuit  estes  chien  par  droiture  apeles, 

Car  vos  n'aves  ne  foi  ne  leaute." 
(1058-60c) 


It  would  also  appear  that  Guillaume's  situation  is  rendered 
much  less  emotionally  traumatic  by  the  fact  that  he  is 


Cf.  the  many  cases  of  mistaken  identity  or  unrecog- 
nized friends  in  the  Lancelot  en  prose. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  whether  these  two  were 
also  Guibourc's  sons,  or  if,  as  tradition  maintains  in 
otller  chansons  , Tiebaut  had  been  previously  married  and  had 
produces  offspring  by  his  first  wife  (cf.  Aragon  in  the 
£0_)  . If  the  latter  were  the  case,  it  would  eliminate  any 
moral  dilemma  from  Guillaume's  mind,  since  the  dead  youth 
were  in  no  way  related  to  the  hero,  not  even  affinally. 
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dealing  with  an  affine  rather  than  a blood  relative,  com- 
pounded by  the  traditional  lack  of  affection  between  step- 
kin.  Nevertheless,  the  episode  serves  to  dramatically  re- 
mind the  audience  that,  through  the  hero's  marriage  to 
Derame's  daughter,  and  the  subsequent  involvement  of  Rai- 
nouart,  the  chief  Christian  protagonists  are  either  consan- 
guinely  or  affinally  related  to  a considerable  percentage 
of  their  Saracen  adversaries.  The  poet  emphasizes  this 
notion  by  alluding  to  the  eventual  reinforcement  of  the 
affinal  ties  between  Guillaume  and  Derame's  family  through 
Rainouart's  marriage  to  Aelis,  the  hero's  niece  (line 
3005  ) . 

This,  then,  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  second  portion 
of  the  poem,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  exploits  of  Rai- 
nouart.  In  preparation  for  the  various  scenes  of  confron- 
tation between  the  young  man  and  his  Saracen  relatives,  the 
poet  has  Rainouart  frequently  allude  to  his  origins,  either 
through  rather  unspecific  references  to  his  royal  blood,16 
through  other  characters'  perceptions  of  his  latent  noble 


16 

"E  las!"  dist  i 1 , "come  devroie  desver, 

.c.m.  d'hommes  deuse  en  ost  mener, 

Rois  d'Espaigne  estre  et  coroune  porter  " 

(3316-3318) 

Since  primogeniture  seems  to  be  a firmly  established  tradi- 
tion in  the  chansons — de ge  s te , at  least  in  regards  to  royal 

succession  (cf.  Charlemagne  and  Louis),  the  only  logical 
way . in  which  Rainouart  can  claim  a right  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  is  by  being  the  son  of  its  current  king,  Derame.  See 
also  lines  4856-4858,  4878,  7357-7359. 


qualities, ^ or  by  direct  citing  of  his  lineage  . ^ Not 
only  do  these  references  establish  blood  ties  between  De- 
rame  and  several  other  Saracens  (particularly  Rainouart's 
brothers  listed  in  lines  4392-4395),  his  obvious  pride  in 
his  lineage,  the  admiring  epithets  he  assigns  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  the  offense  he  takes  whenever  his  background  is 
either  slurred  or  ignored, ^ indicate  a certain  amount  of 
respect  for  his  adversaries.  Thus,  it  comes  as  no  real 


^ ^ For  examp  1 e , 
ing  with  him: 


Guibourc's  reaction  to  her  first  meet- 


"Sire , " dist  ele,  "por  dieu,  molt  l'onores; 

Je  quit,  k'il  est  de  haute  gent  asses, 

De  fiere  geste,  il  et  ses  parentes . " 
(4115-4117) 

and  her  later  intuition  regarding  Rainouart's  identity: 

Et  Guibors  ouevre  son  mantel  de  porpine 
Si  l'afubla,  car  li  cuers  li  destine 
Ke  c'est  ses  freres , mais  n'en  fait  nule  sine. 
(4474-4476) 

Le  cuers  li  dist,  si  commence  a penser, 

Ke  c'est  ses  freres,  mais  nel  vaut  demander. 
(4543-4544) 


18 

"Dont  n'est  mes  peres  li  fors  rois  Desrames, 

Ki  desous  lui  en  a . xx . courones 
Et  .c.  milliers  qe  Persans  qe  Esclers? 

(4387-4389) 

See  also  lines  5849,  7535.  Lines  6891-6893  clearly  show 

Rainouart's  awareness  of  his  divided  loyalties,  since  he 
identifies  himself  as  both  Derame's  son  and  Guillaume's 
brother-in-law,  and  other  passages  mark  him  as  Guibourc's 
brother  (e.g.  lines  3818-3820). 

1 9 

For  Rainouart's  admiration  of  Derame  and  Tiebaut, 
see  lines  4387-4391);  his  reaction  to  insults  of  his  birth, 
lines  3805-3815;  and  for  his  response  to  lack  of  deference 
to  his  royal  blood,  lines  7535ff. 
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surprise  to  the  audience  that,  when  Rainouart  eventually 
confronts  his  family  members,  he  displays  some  reluctance 
to  do  them  harm.  Indeed,  he  repeatedly  makes  a point  of 
°f f e ring  his  kin  conversion  as  an  alternative  to  combat, 
and  displays  a certain  amount  of  sorrow  and  regret  when 
these  attempts  fail.^O  Rainouart's  loyalty  to  his  kin  also 
manifests  itself  in  the  regret  he  feels  after  having  bat- 
tled with  a relative,  and  especially  in  his  concerns  over 
the  moral  ramifications  of  killing  family  members . ^ 

Nevertheless,  we  see  from  quite  early  on  that  Rainou- 
art's loyalty  to  Guillaume  and  Guibourc , and  to  his  Chris- 
tian faith,  must  necessarily  take  precedence  over  whatever 
feelings  he  may  still  hold  for  his  estranged  Saracen  rela- 
tions. Even  his  apparent  largesse  in  offering  his  adver- 
saries the  chance  to  convert  rather  than  face  combat  cannot 
be  considered  solely  motivated  by  loyalty  to  or  concern  for 
his  kin.  The  thematic  insistence  of  the  chansons  de  eeste 
on  Christian  battling  against  Saracen  for  the  glory  of  God 


2 0 

He  offers  this  chance  to  his  father  in  1 a i s s e 
CXXXIc  (pp.  357-358)  and  to  his  brother  Walegrape  in  lines 
6419-6428.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  at  least  one 
occasion  one  of  Rainouart's  Saracen  relatives  grants  him 
the  same  consideration.  In  lines  6909-6944a,  Baudus  offers 
not  only  to  spare  the  hero  if  the  latter  recants  his 
Christianity  and  abandons  Guillaume,  but  also  to  share  his 
inhe  r i tanc  e . 

2 1 

For  example,  his  response  to  Walegrape's  death  in 
line  6443:  "Or  se  repent  de  ce  que  ocis  l'a."  We  have  al- 
ready seen  his  reaction  to  the  killing  of  a brother,  and 
the  possibility  of  killing  his  father,  in  note  16,  above. 
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and  the  expansion  of  His  earthly  domaine  clearly  shows  in 

Rainouart's  prayer  to  be  accepted  into  Guillaume's  service: 

"He  Diex,"  dist  i 1 , "ke  te  laissas  pener 
En  sainte  crois  por  ton  pule  saver, 

Ki  cest  bel  arbre  porroit  de  chi  oster! 

Molt  seroit  bons  as  Sarrasins  tuer. 

Jel  vel  avoir,  qui  q ' en  doie  peser; 

Tout  mon  parage  en  vaurrai  afronter, 

Se  Jhesu  Crist  ne  veulent  aourer." 

(3387-3393) 

Rainouart  later  repeats  this  resolution  directly  to  Guil- 
laume after  coming  to  his  rescue  in  battle,  and  again, 
after  having  vanquished  yet  another  kinsman.^  This  at- 
titude even  colors  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his 
offers  of  conversion:  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  belli- 

gerence in  his  conversation  with  Derame  in  laisse  CXXIc: 

"Je  ne  te  di  amiatie  ne  salu, 

Se  tu  ne  crois  en  deu  et  en  Jhesu 
Et  ne  renoies  Mahomet  et  Cahu 
Et  tu  ne  lais  ton  fol  deu  malostru 
Por  cel  signor  qui  el  ciel  fait  vertu. 

Tel  donrai  de  mon  brant  esmolu, 

Que  te  ferai  le  chief  partir  del  bu. " 

(p.  357.  lines  11-17)^3 


Dist  Rainouars:  "Venes  seurement! 

Mort  sont  paien  et  livre  a torment. 

N ' espargnerai  ne  frere  ne  parent. 

Mes  cousins  ert  Margos  de  Bocident. " 

(5766-5769) 

"Mais  par  la  foi  que  j'ai  Guibourc  porte, 

Se  jes  ataing  de  cel  tinel  quarre , 

Ja  n'i  avra  garde  fraternite 
Ne  amiste  ne  parage  conte. 

( 5847  - 5848a) 

2 3 

The  threat  is  repeated  in  lines  30-30  (p.  358)  and 
lines  5849  - 5851 . 
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Ultimately,  we  see  the  extent  of  Rainouart's  loyalties 
to  his  assumed  kinsmen  in  their  terrible  effects  on  his 
blood  relations.  In  the  CG  . Rainouart  admits  to  having 
killed  thirty  of  his  kin,  using  the  number  symbolically. 
Here,  however,  the  effect  is  much  more  devastating,  since 
the  poet  not  only  names  nearly  all  of  the  protagonist's 
victims,  but  describes  in  detail  many  of  the  actual  con- 
frontations as  well.  Moreover,  lest  the  audience,  like 
Guillaume,  forget  the  great  sacrifice  and  anguish  to  which 
Rainouart  has  willingly,  though  perhaps  at  times  reluctant- 
ly or  regretfully  submitted  himself,  the  beginning  of  the 
final  episode  once  again  directs  our  attention  to  this  pi- 
votal theme : 

"Par  moi  sont  mort  Sarrasin  et  Escler, 

Tous  mes  parens  ai  fait  por  lui  finer." 

(7518-7519) 

"Ocis  li  ai  plus  de  .ii.m.  Escles; 

Si  ai  mes  freres  et  mes  amis  tuSs  . . ." 

(7540-7541) 

In  light  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  lineal  and  kin-group 
unity  and  support  throughout  the  Guillaume  cycle,  Aliscans 
(and  to  a lesser  degree  the  C_G)  are  noteworthy  in  their 
portrayal  of  inter-kin  strife  and  divided  loyalties,  for 
though  these  phenomena  occasionally  appear  in  the  other 
poems,  nowhere  other  than  in  this  text  and  its  sister  do 
they  provide  so  great  a source  of  dramatic  tension  while 
still  preserving  many  of  the  elements  of  solidarity  which 
characterize  the  geste  de  Guillaume. 


CHAPTER  X 

LA  BATAILLE  LOQUIFER 


Summary 


As  a continuation  of,  or  rather  an  account  of  the  re- 
percussions of,  the  events  variously  described  in  the  three 
previous  poems  (CG.,  CV,  and  Alis  . ) , this  chanson  of  just 
over  3800  lines-*-  rejoins  Rainouart  some  time  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Aliscans.  He  has  since  married  Aelis,  who  is  now 
pregnant.  Derame,  having  escaped  death  at  Aliscans  and 
bent  on  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  would-be  conquerors, 
sends  men  out  to  capture  Rainouart.  Saracen  warriors,  pos- 
ing as  merchants,  lure  Rainouart  and  Aelis  on  board  their 
vessel  and,  unbeknownst  to  the  passengers,  set  out  for  De- 
rame 1 s camp.  Once  the  hero  realizes  his  position,  he  at- 
tacks the  enemy,  who  are  now  holding  Aelis  hostage,  and 
k^-lls  all  but  Clarion  and  a few  supporters.  Rainouart, 


1 ka — Bataille  Loquifer.  ed.  Monica  Barnett,  Medium 
Aevum  Monographs,  New  Series  VI  (London:  Basil  Blackwell, 

1^75).  All  references  will  be  to  line  numbers  in  this 
edition.  Line  numbering  of  citations  will  be  according  to 
the  text  of  the  A manuscripts;  over  400  lines  (laisses 
LI 1 1 -LIX  and  LXIII-LXIV)  contained  in  the  Barnett  edition 
are  absent  from  the  texts  of  the  A family,  and  many  of 
these  passages  also  fail  to  appear  in  the  B group  (see 
Bataille  pp . 15-28,  170). 
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rescued  by  a passing  French  fleet,  makes  his  way  to  Por- 
paillart,  while  Clarion  brings  word  of  his  failure  to  Dera- 
me . While  the  Saracen  war  council  decides  to  seek  the  aid 
of  a powerful  chief,  Loquifer,  Aelis  dies  in  childbirth. 
Not  until  the  reinforced  enemy  army  is  almost  upon  them 
does  Guillaume  finally  succeed  in  shaking  his  nephew  from 
his  gr i e f - s t r i cken  apathy.  Derame  challenges  Guillaume  to 
single  combat,  but  the  two  agree  to  let  Loquifer  and  Rai- 
nouart  represent  them  in  the  duel.  After  two  days  of  bat- 
tle, the  hero  kills  the  Saracen  champion.  However,  in  re- 
venge for  Loquifer's  death,  Tiebaut  attacks  Porpaillart  and 
captures  Guibourc  and  Rainouart's  infant  son  Maillefer, 
which  incites  Guillaume  to  personally  challenge  Derame,  who 
has  arrived  in  support  of  his  nephew.  After  a lengthy  bat- 
tle, Guillaume  defeats  and  decapitates  his  longtime  adver- 
sary, and  the  Saracen's  head  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  As 

Guillaume  rebuilds  Porpaillart,  Rainouart  searches  for  his 
son,  still  held  captive  by  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  his 
quest,  the  hero  is  spirited  away  to  Avalon,  where,  among 
other  adventures,  he  captures  a siren,  whom  he  releases 
a f e r extracting  the  promise  of  future  assistance.  On  at- 
tempting to  leave  Avalon,  he  is  shipwrecked.  The  chanson 
ends  with  Maillefer 1 s escape  from  captivity  aided  by  Lo- 
quifer s former  messenger  Picole,  and  Rainouart's  rescue  by 


the  sirens . 
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Date,  Manuscript  Distribution,  and  Edition 


Despite  the  relatively  small  amount  of  study  devoted 
t0  this  chanson . 2 we  can  estimate  its  approximate  date  of 
composition,  at  least  relative  to  the  other  poems  of  the 
cycle,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  Firstly,  several  re- 
ferences to  the  events  at  Aliscans,  and  especially  the  re- 
peated mention  of  Haucibier's  death  and  the  resultant  shat- 
tering of  Rainouart's  tinel,  place  this  text  without  a 
doubt  after  Aliscans . which  is  to  say  at  the  very  earliest 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  twelfth  century  or  (which  is  more 
likely)  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.3  Additionally, 
the  prominence  of  Arthurian  characters  and  settings,  and 
the  otherworldly  realm  of  the  faeries,  in  the  later  epi- 
sodes indicate  the  influence  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  his 
successors,  thus  precluding  any  possibility  of  the  poem 
having  been  composed  before  about  1185. 4 The  most  reliable 


2 

Fr  app ie  r merely  estimates  its  date  of  composition 
and  summarizes  its  plot  (I:  25-26);  Bedier  (Les  Lerende* 

epiques ) scarcely  even  mentions  it;  and  even  though  Made- 
leine Tyssens  devotes  an  entire,  if  rather  short,  chapter 
to  it,  she  refers  to  it  disparagingly  as  "la  plus  mediocre 
du  cycle  assurement"  (p.  265). 

See  above,  pp . 176-177. 

4 Note  especially  lines  3902-3905: 

Voi  la  Rolant,  ce  vermail  colore; 
ce  est  Gavain,  a cest  paile  roe; 
et  c est  Yvains , .i.  suen  conpain  privej 

c'est  Percevas  qui  la  est  a coste. 

This  limitation  is  reinforced  by  the  author's  or  remani - 
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limitation  on  the  poem's  youth  comes  from  the  approximate 
date  of  the  E manuscript,  1250,  which  places  the  B_L  firmly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  (or  preferably  in  the 
first:  one  must  be  sure  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
development  of  the  numerous  remaniements  attested  to  by  the 
substantial  variations  between  the  various  manuscript  fami- 
lies) . 

Although  represented  by  at  least  one  text  in  all 
groups  of  the  cyclical  manuscripts,  the  BL.  nevertheless 
presents  a rather  inconsistent  textual  tradition.  The  poem 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  texts  of  manuscripts  , 
A , A ( A ^ lacks  the  last  portion  of  the  poem,  and  the 
chanson  is  entirely  missing  from  A1,  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
final  quires  of  both  manuscripts),  B-*-,  B^  , C,  D,  and  E,  as 
well  as  what  Barnett  terms  manuscript  F (Bibl.  nat.  fr. 
2494),  the  Arsenal  manuscript,  and  two  prose  versions 
(Bibl.  nat.  796,  formerly  7565;  and  Bibl.  nat.  1497). 5 As 
is  often  the  case  with  these  documents,  the  texts  of  group 
A and  B are  generally  agree,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
clusion from  A of  an  episode  in  which  Guibourc  intervenes 
in  a duel  between  Guillaume  and  Derame,  and  the  digression 
in  which  the  author  (or  remanieur ) identifies  himself  as 

— u r s mention  in  mss.  B,  E,  and  D of  "li  cuens"  or  "li  rois 
Guillaumes,"  which  critics  such  as  W.  Cloetta  and  P.  A. 
Becker  have  identified  with  either  William  II  of  Sicily  (r. 
1166-1189)  or  his  predecessor  William  I (r.  154-1166)-  q.v. 
Barnet  t , p . 2 9. 

^ B a t a i 1 1 e 3-4. 
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Grandor  or  Jandeus  of  Brie.  Manuscripts  D,  E,  and  F are 
also  quite  similar,  and  often  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  AB  group;  where  they  differ  from  each  other,  F has  a 
tendency  to  be  closer  to  AB  and  E to  C/Ars  . , while  D re- 
mains fairly  independent.  The  greatest  variations  occur 
with  manuscripts  C and  Arsenal,  which  often  agree  with  none 
of  the  other  texts,  and  especially  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  poem . 

My  choice  of  the  Barnett  edition  of  this  chanson  re- 
flects my  attempt  to  confine  my  observations,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  the  texts  of  the  AB  version  of  the  cycle.  While 
this  edition  bases  itself  on  the  D manuscript,  D is  close 
enough  to  AB  to  avoid  any  major  inconsistencies.  In  any 
case,  the  editor  includes  several  passages  from  AB  which 
differ  markedly  from  the  base  text  in  her  appendices. 
There  being,  to  my  knowledge,  no  currently  available  edi- 
tion devoted  solely  or  primarily  to  the  AB  version,  this 
edition  presents  itself  as  the  most  logical  choice. 

Charac  ter s 


As  is  befitting  in  a sequel  to  Aliscans  and  the  CG . 
Rainouart  appears  as  the  principal  protagonist  in  the  BL . 
However,  it  is  also  to  be  expected  of  a poem  belonging  to 
*:^ie  cy c 1 e — de — Guillaume  that  he,  too,  should  at  least  momen- 


tarily share  the  focus  of  the  audience's  attention  with  his 
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epic  successor.  Guillaume's  presence  also  fits  the  pattern 
we  have  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  poems  of  conflicts  in- 
volving any  other  principal  figure  (be  it  Vivien,  Rainou- 
art,  Tiebaut,  Haucibier,  or  whomever)  to  eventually  draw 
the  figureheads  of  the  opposing  parties  into  confrontation. 
Thus,  just  as  Rainouart's  battles  against  the  Saracens 
force  Guillaume's  participation,  Clarion's  and  Loquifer's 
activities  ultimately  involve  Derame  in  the  hostilities. 

Among  the  secondary  characters,  we  find  women  again  in 
quite  active  roles,  although  their  appearances  are  consi- 
derably briefer  than  that  of  their  male  counterparts.  In 
this  chanson . the  chief  female  characters  are  also  signifi- 
cantly the  wives  of  the  two  principal  protagonists.  Aelis' 
capture  provides  her  husband  with  the  incentive  for  his 
fierce  struggle  against  his  numerically  superior  foes 
aboard  Ysabras'  ship.  Guibourc,  in  this  poem,  plays  an 
even  more  violent  role  than  in  any  previous  chanson . ac- 
tually striking  blows  against  her  father  during  his  duel 
with  Guillaume. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  B_L  are  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  Guillaume's  kingroup  whom  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  seeing,  if  not  in  prominent  roles,  at  least  incidentally 
present  in  the  majority  of  the  other  works  of  the  cycle. 
For  instance,  although  Aelis  appears  as  a prominent  charac- 
ter in  the  first  episode,  and  continues  to  influence  Rai- 
nouart's actions  even  after  her  death,  the  sole  mention  of 
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King  Louis  (line  698)  omits  any  mention  whatsoever  of  his 
relationship,  through  her,  to  Guillaume.  Indeed,  the  only 
relatives  besides  Rainouart,  Aelis,  and  Guibourc  who  are 
mentioned  in  this  poem  are  Guillaume's  nephew  Bertrand  and 
Rainouart's  son  Maillefer.  Even  then,  their  participation 
is  minimal.  The  former  appears  briefly  as  his  uncle's 
comrade-in-arms,  and  the  latter's  sole  contribution,  after 
causing  his  mother's  death,  is  to  replace  her  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  Saracen  revenge  and  the  inducement  for  Rainou- 
art's superhuman  feats  against  the  enemy. 

A few  incidental  characters  make  brief  appearances, 
especially  among  the  Saracens  in  battle  scenes,  where  seve- 
ral familiar  names  emerge  as  companions  of  the  major  an- 
tagonists or  as  victims  of  the  heros'  prowess. ^ Among 
these  we  find  a Gaufier,  a Baldus , an  Otran,  an  Isore  and  a 
Giboe.  However,  the  relative  number  and  consequence  of 
these  figures  is  quite  small,  and  on  the  whole,  the  audi- 
ence's attention  is  firmly  directed  throughout  the  poem  to 
the  exploits  of  the  two  main  protagonists  and  their  chief 
adversaries  . 


Familiar  in  name  only,  since  the  characters  that 
bear  them  generally  have  little  or  nothing  else  in  common 
with  their  namesakes  in  the  other  chansons . 
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Re lationshios 


As  can  rightfully  be  expected  from  a chanson  de  geste. 
the  BL  devotes  a fair  proportion  of  itself  to  the  depiction 
of  the  heros ' valiant  struggles  against  their  various  ad- 
versaries. However,  closer  examination  shows  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  portrayed  differs  considerably  from 
most  of  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle.  One  aspect  particu- 
larly concerns  the  object  of  this  study:  the  much - inc r e as e d 
emphasis  placed  on  the  individual  warrior.  In  this  text, 
nearly  armed  conflict  takes  place  between  isolated  pairs  of 
combatants,  and  especially  so  in  the  two  central  episodes, 
where  Rainouart  battles  Loquifer  and,  almost  immediately 
thereafter,  Guillaume  faces  off  against  Derame. ^ We  also 
see  this  tendency  in  Rainouart's  duel  with  Chapalu,  which 
is  essentially  a fantastic  and  romanticized  mirroring  of 
the  encounter  which  gives  the  poem  its  name.  Moreover, 
even  though  it  more  closely  approaches  the  treatment  of 


Initially,  the  source  of  such  individual  confronta- 
tions seems  contradictory.  In  the  first  example,  which  is 
a clear  case  of  judicial  trial  by  combat  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  champions,  the  dispute  of  the  many  (here,  the  com- 
bined kinfolk  of  the  Saracens  killed  in  any  or  all  of  the 
encounters  depicted  by  the  cycle,  against  the  members  and 
supporters  of  Guillaume's  kingroup)  necessitates  combat 
between  individuals.  In  the  second,  conversely,  it  is  the 
original  animosity  of  the  primary  individual  parties  which 
comes  to  a head  in  personal  battle.  However,  the  motive 
for  the  encounters  need  not  overly  concern  us  here;  what 
bears  note  is  that  in  both  instances,  the  poet's  insistence 
is  on  the  hero,  as  well  as  the  antagonist,  as  an  isolated  figure. 
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battle  found  in  other  chansons . Rainouart's  struggle  for 
freedom  on  board  the  Saracen  ship  in  the  initial  episode 
also  adheres  to  this  trend,  for  the  hero  faces  his  foes  in 
effect  single-handedly.  Against  300,000  Saracens,  he  is 
accompanied  only  by  fifty  anonymous  and  very  inconspicuous 
French  knights  whom  the  poet  excludes  almost  entirely  from 
the  action  (lines  226-231). 

An  important  effect  of  the  predominance  of  individual 
combat  is  to  virtually  eliminate  the  participation  of  the 
protagonists'  kinsmen.  Consequently,  we  see  almost  nothing 
of  Guillaume's  nephews,  with  the  exception  of  Bertrand,  who 
emerges  now  and  again  from  the  shadows  to  perform  almost 
insignificant  deeds  or  more  often  merely  to  briefly  display 
his  presence  (e.g.  lines  1326-1348).  Even  on  the  Saracen 
side,  the  only  nephews  mentioned  are  Tiebaut,  who  inter- 
cedes on  his  uncle  Derame's  behalf  on  several  occasions  and 
who  sets  himself  to  avenge  the  latter's  death  by  kidnapping 
Maillefer,  and  Aucibier,  whose  death  at  Aliscans  prompts 
Ysabras  ' participation  in  Derame's  quest  for  Rainouart 
(lines  256-260).  Perhaps  more  significant,  the  poet  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  any  or  Rainouart's  kinfolk  on  his 
wife's  side  assisting  him,  or  even  present  in  his  (rather 
limited)  entourage.® 

O 

We  can  explain  the  absence  of  blood  kin  on  two 
counts.  Firstly,  Rainouart's  apostasy  has  alienated  him 
from  his  relatives,  who  are  now  his  primary  foes.  Second- 
ly, and  as  a result  of  the  above,  the  majority  of  his  clos- 
est blood  kin  have  already  perished  (many  at  his  own  hand) 
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Indeed,  the  only  instances  of  kinfolk  assisting  one 
another  in  battle  among  the  Christian  protagonists  involve, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  two  protagonists  themselves  when  Guil- 
laume intervenes  in  Rainouart's  duel  with  Loquifer  to  coun- 
teract the  interference  of  Tiebaut  and  his  men  (lines  2485  - 
2491),  and  on  the  other,  the  rather  unusual  interlude  in 
Guillaume's  battle  with  Derame  in  which  Guibourc  comes  to 
her  husband's  aid  (lines  3154-3173).  In  the  former,  Rai- 
nouart  in  effect  takes  the  role  normally  filled  by  the 
hero's  principal  nephew. ^ However,  the  resemblence  stops 
there,  for  in  the  B_L,  such  assistance  occurs  but  once,  in 
contrast  to  the  repeated  incidences  of  mutual  aid  among  kin 
elsewhere.  The  latter  introduces  a theme  which  the  poet 
developes  much  further,  that  of  the  marital  bond. 

From  the  very  first  lines  of  the  poem,  we  can  see  the 
importance  the  author  of  the  BL  places  on  the  union  between 
man  and  wife,  for  even  though  we  do  not  learn  of  her  name 
until  line  425,  the  poet  refers  to  Rainouart's  spouse  no 
less  than  eleven  times  before  that.-1-0  These  mentions  of 
her  not  only  signal  her  presence  in  a place  and  situation 
rather  atypical  for  an  epic  wife,  but  make  of  her  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ensuing  action.  (I  term  her  presence 

at  Aliscans  (cf . C G . CV . and  especially  A 1 i s . ) . 

^ Cf.  Bertrand  in  the  earlier  poems  of  the  Guillaume 
cycle,  and  Vivien  in  the  later  ones. 

10  Lines  90,  115,  129,  188,  224,  229,  250,  261,  264, 

379  and  416. 
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here  atypical  since,  even  in  the  cases  where  we  have  seen 
very  dynamic  female  characters,  they  nearly  always 
discharge  their  activities  within  the  confines  of  some  sort 
of  fortified  structure.)^  In  this  situation,  we  find 
Aelis  not  only  outside  the  castle  walls,  but  also  accom- 
panying her  husband  on  business- -we  must  remember  that  the 
Saracen  navy  is  disguised  as  a merchant  fleet.  Our  know- 
ledge that  this  encounter  is  destined  to  become  a military 
confrontation  only  intensifies  our  surprise  at  finding  her 
there.  Yet  as  atypical  as  Aelis'  role  may  be,  her  presence 
on  board  the  Saracen  ship  shapes  the  entire  episode.  From 
the  enemy  point  of  view,  she  is  an  integral  cog  in  their 
machinery  of  vengeance,  for  it  is  through  her  and  her  un- 
born child,  as  well  as  directly  on  Rainouart,  that  they 
hope  to  retaliate  for  the  death  of  their  kinsmen.  Thus, 
they  specifically  include  her  in  their  invitation,  even  to 
the  point  of  insisting  she  be  present , ^ and  their  attack 


H As  examples  of  this,  we  can  recall  Ermengart's  de- 
fense of  Narbonne  (EG.);  Guibourc's  aid  to  Guillaume  ( PQ ) 
and  her  later  support  in  various  manners,  as  well  as  her 
guardianship  of  Orange  in  his  absence  (CG.,  CV.);  Blanche- 

flor's  vehement  opposition  to  Guillaume's  request  for  aid 
( C G . A1 is  . ) ; and  Ermengart's  and  Aelis'  intervention  on 
B 1 anche f 1 o r ' s behalf  ( A1 i s . ) . 

12 

"Renoars,  frere , " dist  li  rois  Clarion, 

"vos  en  ires  et  nos  si  remenrons; 
pour  vos  moillier  ires  en  cel  donjon, 
de  que  venres  ne  nos  remueron  . . ." 

(88-91) 

The  Saracens'  intentions  toward  her  are  made  quite  clear  in 
line  129:  "et  de  sa  fame  ferons  nos  volantes." 
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is  first  directed  towards  her  (lines  248-262,  where  she  is 
taken  hostage).  Rainouart's  response  to  the  Saracen  trea- 
chery is  thus  triggered  by  this  threat  to  his  wife: 

Dist  Renoars:  "Or  puis  ge  trop  tagier 

cant  je  voi  raa  feme  dessachier; 
si  m'elst  Deus , molt  me  doit  enuier; 
icist  ostages  me  vient  a anconbrier; 
de  duel  morai  de  ne  m'en  puis  vengier." 

(263-267) 

Although  the  hero's  words  here,  and  even  more  so  the  poet's 
earlier  asides  regarding  his  emotional  state,  ^ might  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  the  hero's  defense  of  Aelis  is  under- 
taken purely  out  of  anger  at  the  Saracens'  affrontery  and 
out  of  duty  to  avenge  that  insult,  his  later  actions  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  love  and  devotion  to  her. 
When,  after  her  capture,  his  searching  of  the  ship  fails  to 
bear  any  trace  of  her,  he  expresses  concern  for  her  safety 
and  grief  over  their  separation  (lines  608-612),  and  when 
the  sound  of  her  voice  eventually  reassures  him  that  she  is 
still  alive,  his  joy  is  manifest  (lines  655-657).  The  ul- 
timate testament  to  the  depth  of  his  love,  however,  comes 
in  the  form  of  his  reaction  to  her  death.  In  addition  to 
the  customary  weeping  and  fainting  common  to  epic  mourning, 
here  Rainouart  is  driven  nearly  mad  with  grief,  to  the 
point  of  becoming  incapable  of  functioning  as  a warrior. ^ 

1 3 

Lines  188  ("et  de  sa  moillier  dont  plus  sera  ires") 
and  222  ("ancui  sera  tos  Renoars  ires"). 

14 

Tant  par  est  Renoars  adoles, 

ne  l'ose  atendre  nus  hons  de  mere  nes, 
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Although  nowhere  near  as  intense,  the  relationship 
between  Guillaume  and  Guibourc  unquestionably  demonstrates 
their  mutual  devotion  and  concern,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  Guibourc  (as  we  have  seen  above)  in  a rather  un- 
usual and  dramatic  manner.  The  first  evidence  of  these 
sentiments  comes  during  Rainouart's  overnight  truce  with 
Loquifer.  Upon  seeing  the  young  hero  board  the  Saracen 
vessel,  Guillaume  becomes  convinced  that  Rainouart  has  been 
defeated  and  captured.  Since  that  situation  would  put  the 
Christians  in  desperate  straits,  Guillaume's  first  thought 
is  to  protect  his  wife,  sending  her  to  safety  with  his  rel- 
atives in  Narbonne  (lines  2090-2093),  though  Bertrand  con- 
vinces him  that  such  drastic  (and  likely  to  be  considered 
cowardly)  measures  are  not  yet  necessary  (lines  2044-2106). 
Later,  when  Guillaume  learns  of  Tiebaut's  abduction  of  Gui- 
bourc, his  reaction  confirms  for  us  the  hero's  feelings  for 
his  wife  : 


fors  sol  Guillelmes,  lou  marchis  au  cor  neis 
et  la  contesse  de  cui  il  fut  ames. 

(791-794) 

por  sa  moillier  est  si  demesures 
que  il  ne  doute  ne  roi  ne  amire . 

( 846  - 847 ) 

"Pechiet  a fait  Renoart  asoter, 
n'a  mais  que  faire  de  nulle  arme  porter; 
repairies  est  a sou  que  seult  user, 
et  si  est  pires  c'on  ne  l'ose  habiter  . " 
(1095-1098) 
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Li  cuens  Guillelmes  regratte  s'espousee. 

Ot  lou  Guillelmes,  s'a  la  color  muee  . 

(2682,  2694) 

It  is  precisely  this  kidnapping  and  its  effect  on  Guillaume 
that  precipitates  the  events  of  the  fourth  episode  of  the 
poem.  Riding  out  after  Tiebaut,  Guillaume's  party  over- 
takes the  main  enemy  contingent  and  happens  upon  Derame 
mistreating  Guibourc  (lines  2694-2746).  This  sends  the 
hero  into  a rage,  inducing  him  to  both  insult  and  challenge 
the  former,  resulting  in  his  lengthy  battle  with  the  Sara- 
cen lord  . 

This  brings  us  to  the  tradi  t ion  - bre  aking  and  nearly 
burlesque  scene  in  which  Guibourc  reciprocates  Guillaume's 
devotion.  Seeing  him  fall  after  one  of  Derame's  attacks, 
she  not  only  breaks  literary  convention  but  the  protocol  of 
individual  combat  as  well,  by  seizing  a stick  and  commenc- 
ing to  flail  her  father  (lines  3158-3166).  When  accused  of 
treachery  by  Derame,  and  chastened  for  interference  by  Rai- 
nouart,  Guibourc  staunchly  justifies  her  actions: 

"Sire  Guillelmes,  je  suis  vostre  espousee. 

An  tos  besoinz  doi  estre  abandonee 

de  vos  aidier  sans  nulle  demorie." 

"Friere,"  dist  elle,  "aies  de  moi  merci! 

N'est  pas  mervaille  se  j'aidai  mon  mari." 

(3171-3173,  3220-3221) 

Her  loyalty  impresses  both  Bertrand,  who  begins  to  plead 
her  case  as  well,  and  Rainouart  to  the  point  that  the  lat- 
ter, in  his  capacity  as  judge  of  the  duel,  pardons  her 
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breach  of  chivalric  conduct,  much  to  the  dismay  and  fury  of 
their  father  (lines  3 2 2 6 - 3 2 3 9 ) . •*- ^ 

The  B_L  also  devotes  a considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  relationships  between  parents  and  children,  a logical 
offshoot  of  the  marital  alliances,  which  they  sometimes 
resemble.  Rainouart's  concern  for  and  attempts  to  protect 
(by  means  of  rescuing)  his  son  Maillefer  mirror  the  epi- 
sodes involving  Aelis  almost  exactly.  Both  mother  and 
child  are  taken  hostage  by  Saracens  to  serve  as  tools  in 
exacting  vengeance  on  the  hero.  Rainouart's  anxiety  over 
his  inability  to  locate  Aelis  on  board  the  ship  prefigures 
his  insistence  on  searching  for  Maillefer  (lines  3502-3514, 
3942-3948),  and  the  scene  in  which  he  expresses  joy  at  the 
transformed  Chapalu's  news  that  the  boy  is  still  alive 
bears  a more  than  coincidental  resemblance  to  his  reaction 
on  hearing  his  wife's  voice  in  the  earlier  episode.  Even  a 
character  as  evil  and  devious  as  Morgue  la  Faee,  Rainou- 
art's abductor  and  seductress,  is  allowed  to  display  her 
maternal  instincts,  although  to  the  detriment  of  the  hero. 
It  is  her  concern  for  the  future  of  her  unborn  son,  unknow- 
ingly fathered  by  Rainouart,  expressed  as  jealousy  for  the 
latter's  preoccupation  with  Maillefer,  that  prompts  her  to 

The  conduct  of  both  Rainouart  after  Aelis'  death, 
and  Guibourc  during  the  duel,  show  the  influence  of  the 
courtly  literary  tradition  and  its  examination  of  the  ef- 
fect of  love  on  chivalry.  Here,  love  (in  the  form  of  grief 
over  the  loss  of  a spouse)  causes  the  warrior  to  stop  figh- 
ting (cf.  also  Yvain) . and  the  usually  protected  female  to 
assume  the  active  role  in  defense  of  her  mate. 
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order  Chapalu  arrange  for  the  hero's  shipwreck  should  he 
abandon  her  and  the  child-to-be  (lines  3927-3959). 
Morgue's  jealous  pique,  despite  Rainouart's  assurances  that 
the  child  will  be  well  provided  for  ("cant  il  iert  grans, 
si  lou  me  transmeteres ; / je  li  querrai  terre  et  erities ; " 
lines  3 9 3 4 - 3 9 3 5 ) , 1 ^ hints  at  a distinct  difference  in  the 
poet's  treatment  of  parental  relationships  as  compared  with 
marital  bonds.  While  the  two  examples  of  husband  and  wife 
interaction  display  only  love,  devotion  and  loyalty,  the 
poet  exposes  us  to  the  dark  side  of  parents'  sentiments  and 
actions  towards  their  offspring.  This  theme  centers  on  the 
bitter  conflict  between  Derame  and  his  children,  Rainouart 
and  Guibourc  . The  mutual  animosity  of  father  and  son  be- 
comes evident  from  the  very  earliest  verses.  Indeed,  the 
events  of  the  entire  chanson  are  set  in  motion  by  Derame's 
attempt  to  retaliate  against  Rainouart  for  the  latter's 
exploits  at  Aliscans.  This  attitude  seems  understandable 
even  to  the  modern  mind,  considering  that  Rainouart  has 
there  killed  the  majority  of  his  fifteen  brothers.  Derame 
is  himself  reminded  of  Rainouart's  ruthlessness  where  the 
shedding  of  kinsmen's  blood  is  involved  in  lines  888-894. 
In  Rainouart's  opinion  Derame  had  lost  all  familial 


16  Her  misgivings  perhaps  arise  from  Rainouart's  in- 
sistence that  the  child  be  turned  over  to  him  ("'Por  Deu 
vos  prie  que  vos  nel  retenes.  1 ")  , which  to  her  would  be 
just  as  unacceptable  as  having  no  support  at  all  from  the  father. 
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sentiment  towards  him, ^ and  will  stop  at  nothing  to  satis- 
fy his  thirst  for  vengeance: 

"Peres  Propices,  qui  me  feistes  ne  , 
en  tel  maniere  faites  cest  vent  torner 
c ' an  mains  ne  chaie  mon  piere  Desrame; 
car,  s'il  me  tient,  je  sai  de  verite, 
ne  me  guerroit  tote  crestiente 
que  ne  m'ocie  a son  branc  acere. . . " 

(365-370) 

Even  Loquifer,  the  Saracen  champion  and  Rainouart's  adver- 
sary, remarks  on  Derame's  harshness  towards  his  own  son: 
"por  ton  pere  ai  de  toi  molt  grant  pite"  (line  1519). 

Yet  Rainouart's  attitude  towards  his  father  is  no  less 
antagonistic.  He  promises  on  several  occasions  to  show  no 
mercy  with  Derame  if  ever  they  should  confront  each  other, 
barring  the  Saracen's  conversion  to  Christianity  (lines 
534-535,  1132-1141).  He  even  manages  to  display  his  utter 

lack  of  filial  sentiment  towards  his  father  in  a situation 
devoid  of  any  direct  action  against  Derame.  As  Guillaume 
and  Rainouart  set  out  after  the  Saracens  who  have  just  ab- 
ducted Maillefer  and  Guibourc , the  younger  hero  assures  his 
brother-in-law  that  the  latter  is  free  to  act  in  any  manner 
against  Derame  with  absolutely  no  fear  of  the  usual  blood- 
feud  recriminations  on  Rainouart's  part  (lines  2703-2708). 
And  finally,  after  Derame's  death,  Rainouart  shows  his  con- 
tempt for  his  father  by  his  total  disregard  for  the  usual 
conventions  honoring  the  dead.  Instead  of  giving  Derame  a 

17  He  even  appears  to  deny  their  common  blood  by  im- 
puting bastardy  on  Rainouart  in  line  2171. 
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proper  burial,  he  dumps  the  corpse  into  a ditch  without  any 
sort  of  funeral  rites  (lines  3449-3452),  and  later  tosses 
the  severed  head  into  the  sea  (lines  3529-3539). 

Familial  relations  are  equally  strained  between  Derame 

and  his  daughter  Guibourc . Like  her  brother,  she  displays 

quite  early  in  the  poem  apprehension  for  her  father,  and 

her  terrified  pleas  for  protection  elicit  one  of  Rainou- 

art's  promises  to  show  no  mercy  towards  Derame: 

"Renoars,  sire,  a ti  me  vien  clamer 
de  Sarrasins  qui  me  vienent  praer. 

A toi  venons  aie  demender; 

en  cest  pais  n'osons  plus  demorer." 

(1121-1122,  1129-1130) 

Although  the  poet  has  up  to  this  point  emphasized  the  Sara- 
cens' motive  of  revenge  against  Rainouart,  we  soon  see  that 
Guibourc's  assumption  that  she,  too,  is  a target  for  their 
wrath  is  far  from  the  paranoid  reaction  of  a timorous  fe- 
male. Derame  makes  his  ill  will  towards  his  daughter  abun- 
dantly clear : 

"mais , par  Mahon,  ne  remenra  antiere 
la  Tor  d'Orenge  qui  est  haute  et  planiere, 
si  an  trairai  fors  la  putain  sorciere; 
arse  sera  an  .i.  feu  d ' ai gl ant i er e , 
car  erre  a conme  feme  ligiere." 

(2155-2159) 

Guibourc  also  shares  her  brother's  resolution  to  carry 
their  differences  with  Derame  to  the  point  of  physical  vio- 
lence, as  we  see  by  her  intercession  in  the  duel  between 
her  father  and  Guillaume.  Derame 1 s reaction  to  her 
involvement  not  only  justifies  her  deeds,  but  also  empha- 
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sizes  his  antipathy  towards  his  offspring,  as  he  attempts 

to  use  the  situation  to  turn  the  two  against  each  other, 

and  Guillaume  against  them  both: 

Renoars  est  desos  l'arbre  foilli, 
dist  a Guibor:  "Molt  ai  lou  cuer  marri. 

Or  puet  on  dire  que  mon  pere  ai  trai. 

Jugiere  estoie  de  cest  chanp  arami, 

Fausei  1 ' an  ai , molt  m'en  tien  a honi . " 

Rois  Desrames  s'escria  a haut  cri: 

"Filz  Renoars,  Guillelmes  t'ai  trai, 
et  l'orde  pute  Guibor  au  cuer  failli 

morir  en  doient;  vien  filz,  si  les  oci!" 

(3197-3200,  3207,  3210-3212,  3217) 

In  view  of  Derame's  continual  threats  on  the  life  of  his 
daughter,  it  is  perhaps  less  shocking  than  expected  to  wit- 
ness her  joyful  reaction  (as  well  as  that  of  Rainouart)  to 
his  death  (lines  3435-3448,  3576-3579). 

However,  despite  this  flood  of  bitterness,  invective 
and  outright  hostility,  traces  of  familial  sentiment  do 
emerge  in  the  cases  of  Rainouart  and  Derame.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  conversion  to  Christianity  would  at  least 
partially  reconcile  Derame  with  his  son;  the  father  expres- 
ses the  reverse  vow  at  one  point  (lines  3325-3330).  Also, 
the  ill  feelings  between  the  two  seem  to  be  suspended  dur- 
ing Rainouart's  overnight  truce  with  Loquifer,  for  on  board 
the  Saracen  ship  the  hero  is  "estrangement  . . . del  tot 

honores . " Strangely,  no  doubt,  in  light  of  the  manifest 
animosity  already  displayed  between  the  two,  and  the  fact 
that  Rainouart  is  currently  involved  in  a duel  with 
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Derame's  champion.  And  finally,  even  after  his  earlier 
rejoicing  at  Derame's  demise  and  his  defiling  of  the 
corpse,  Rainouart  cites  remorse  for  his  part  in  this  death 
as  well  as  in  others  as  the  chief  motive  for  his  entry  into 
the  monastery  (lines  4193-4197). 

Kinship  - Re lated  Motives 

Throughout  the  BL . the  quest  for  revenge  appears  re- 
peatedly as  the  prime  motive  and  driving  force  behind  the 
majority  of  the  poem's  action.  Even  other  impulses  prove 
themselves  to  be,  in  some  indirect  manner  at  least,  rea- 
ctions to  revenge  - related  deeds.  For  example,  though  on 
the  surface  resulting  from  their  concern  for  their  spouses 
(and  in  Rainouart's  case,  also  for  his  son),  both  Rainou- 
art' s and  Guibourc's  protective  activities  can  trace  their 
origins  to  Derame's  drive  for  vengeance  upon  his  children. 
Even  the  commonly  expressed  concern  for  one's  reputation, 
for  the  good  name  of  the  1 i gna ee . is  almost  always  tied  to 
the  revenge  motive,  dishonor  usually  being  one  of  the 
crimes  to  be  avenged  (cf.  Rainouart's  and  Guibourc's  apos- 
tasy, and  Guibourc's  sexual  misconduct  [as  her  actions  at 
Orange  are  viewed  by  her  Saracen  kin]). 

We  have  seen  how  frequently  revenge  functions  as  a 
driving  force  in  this  chanson . Even  more  important  to  the 
concerns  of  this  study,  however,  is  the  precedence  this 
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motive  often  takes  over  other  kinship  and  familial  consi- 
derations. Besides  the  bitter  hatred  and  unassuaged  thirst 
for  vengeance  displayed  by  Derame  towards  his  children,  we 
also  see  revenge  override  marital  considerations  in  the 
case  of  Tiebaut.  He  drags  his  ex-wife  by  the  hair  along  the 
beach  once  he  has  captured  her,  and  would  have  decapitated 
her  on  the  spot  without  the  intervention  of  another  Saracen 
(lines  2 6 3 4 - 2 6 64 ) . ^ ^ Thus,  the  BL  presents  the  ironic  sit- 
uation of  portraying  the  breakdown  of  the  basic  bonds  of 
blood  kin  on  one  hand,  and  the  triumph  over  these  same  de- 
structive forces  by  the  solidarity  of  a kin  group  based  on 
affinal  ties  . 


1 8 

In  the  first  episode,  the  Saracens  under  Ysabras 
seem  genuinely  concerned  with  restoring  Guibourc  to  Tie- 
baut, rather  than  capturing  in  order  to  exact  punishment 
("ancor  ravrons  Orenges  sa  cite,  / et  sa  moillier  rois  Tie- 
balz  1 ' Esclers  , " lines  175-176).  Tiebaut,  however,  seems 
possessed  by  retaliatory  rage  from  his  very  first  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CONCLUSION 


As  the  many  examples  of  interpersonal  relationships  we 
have  examined  attest,  kinship  and  1 i snage  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  individual  in  medieval  society,  at 
least  as  he  is  portrayed  in  epic  literature.  Indeed,  near- 
ly every  action  a person  could  take  is  somehow  necessita- 
ted, determined,  or  otherwise  influenced  by  familial  con- 
siderations. Since  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  is  generally 
considered  a "biographie  poetique , it  is  a logical  conse- 
quence that  such  concerns  also  play  a vital  role  in  the 
formation,  structure  and  content  of  the  hero's  life  story. 

The  prominence  of  the  protagonists'  fame,  and  their 
preoccupation  with  maintaining  their  good  reputation,  lends 
credence  to  Wathelet-Willem' s postulation  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  chansons  de  geste.  particularly  those  of 
this  cycle:'1  clearly  renown  of  the  1 i gna  ge  serves  as  the 
point  de  depart  for  these  poems.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
original  Guillaume  was  a true  historic  figure  or  merely  a 
folkloric  creation,  he  appears  even  in  the  earliest  texts 

McMillan,  Char  ro  i 13,  cited  above,  pp  . 4-5. 

^ Wathelet-Willem,  "Encore"  6-9,  10-11,  cited  above 
pp.  2-3. 
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with  a firmly  established  and  well-known  reputation,  and  it 
is  precisely  to  record  this  renown  for  posterity  (be  it  a 
historical  Guillaume's  descendants,  or  simply  the  future 
audiences  of  a literary  figure)  that  the  poet  undertakes  to 
record  his  deeds . 

As  in  any  life,  the  hero  lives  surrounded  by,  and  com- 
ing into  contact  with,  a number  of  other  individuals.  Here 
again,  kinship  and  the  1 i gna  ge  exert  their  influence. 
Guillaume's  poetic  biography  begins  in  the  bosom  of  his 
immediate  family,  and  though  his  circle  of  contacts  widens 
and  the  reader's  focus  gradually  shifts  outward,  these  rel- 
atives are  frequent  participants,  and  are  never  totally 
removed  from  our  consideration.  Moreover,  when  new  charac- 
ters are  introduced,  they  are  almost  invariably  kin  to  some 
degree  or  another,  and  generally  quite  closely  related. 
Indeed,  especially  in  the  later  poems  where  Guillaume  sha- 
res the  role  of  protagonist  with  various  of  his  kinsmen,  we 
can  regard  the  cycle  as  much  as  a family  history  as  a per- 
sonal biography.  This  is  not  surprising  given  the  medieval 
attitude  towards  the  individual,  where  the  individual  ex- 
ists foremost  as  a member  of  a collective  unit  (here,  fami- 
ly, lineage,  or  kin  group).  Thus,  kinship  ties  with  the 
hero  both  limited  and  provided  the  pool  of  secondary 
characters  for  the  poems.  These  figures  are  almost  of  a 
necessity  bound  to  Guillaume  by  blood  or  marriage,  thus 
limiting  the  possibilities  of  replacements  for  deceased 
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participants,  especially  in  the  later  chansons  where  the 
fictional  genealogy  has  been  firmly  established.  Yet  this 
condition  also  provides  a nearly  inexhaustible  source  of 
new  characters,  particularly  by  means  of  marriage  (e.g  Gui- 
bourc  and  Rainouart),  but  by  natural  procreation  as  well. 
As  long  as  any  given  figure  has  not  been  identified  as  hav- 
ing only  a certain  number  of  sons,  subsequent  poets  are 
free  to  ascribe  to  him  any  number  of  offspring,  hence  the 
proliferation  of  minor  nephews  such  as  Guichart  and  Gui- 
elin.  Moreover,  as  no  author  thought  to  specify  the  number 
of  Guillaume's  sisters,  these  too  provide  virtually  limit- 
less possibilities  for  expansion. 

Throughout  the  cycle,  kinship  motives  dominate  plot 
development,  and  indeed  the  basic  themes  of  all  the  chan  - 
sons.  Besides  the  obvious  motif  of  revenge  which  permeates 
the  epic,  military  aspect  of  the  cycle,  and  tying  in  close- 
ly with  the  vengeance  principle,  each  poem  revolves  around 
a more  specific  familial  or  k insh ip - r e la ted  concern.  The 
EG  describes  the  establishment  of  Guillaume  and  his  bro- 
thers as  che va 1 iers . their  ascension  to  full  adult  status, 
and  often  their  marriage  and  acquisition  of  a family  es- 
tate. These  latter  two  concerns  figure  prominently  in  the 
CN  and  the  P0_,  since  in  the  first  Guillaume  obtains  a fief, 
and  in  the  second,  a wife.  The  EV.  centers  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  father  and  son,  especially  on  the  duties 
of  the  latter,  as  Vivien  shows  by  serving  as  hostage  in 
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place  of  Garin,  then,  despite  overwhelming  adversity,  ex- 
acting revenge  on  his  father's  captors.  This  poem  also 
describes  in  some  detail  the  bond  between  mother  and  child. 
Father-son  ties  play  an  important  role  in  the  BL.,  with  Tie- 
baut's  use  of  Maillefer  as  a weapon  against  the  child's 
father,  and  Rainouart's  determination  to  rescue  his  son. 
To  a lesser  extent,  the  triad  of  the  CV.,  the  C£,  and  Al  is  . 
displays  k i n s h ip - r e 1 a t e d themes,  most  notably  the  mutual 
devotion  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but  also  Guillaume's 
protection  of  his  wife  against  the  avenging  wrath  of  her 
kin.  Only  the  CL^  lacks  any  central  emphasis  on  intra-fa- 
milial  dealings,  but  does  portrays  a broad  range  of  inter- 
actions, even  though  they  are  not  thematically  tied  to  the 
central  motif,  mutual  lord-vassal  obligations. 

But  kinship  and  familial  relationships  are,  even  in  a 

literary  text,  social  phenomena.  Likewise  the  chanson  de 

geste . in  addition  to  its  unquestionable  value  as  a work  of 

art,  represents  equally  a view  of  society,  or  perhaps 

better  stated,  a social  commentary: 

Voila  pour  quo i , alors  que  la  connais- 
sance  du  monde  feodal  nous  aide  a pene- 
trer  les  chansons  de  geste,  a en  expli- 
quer  les  obscurites , a en  comprendre  la 
psychologie,  celles-ci  nous  renseignent 
a leur  tour  sur  la  societe,  non  tant 
comme  elle  etait,  mais  comme  elle  se 
voyait,  et  surtout  comme  elle  souhai - 
tait  etre.  N'est-ce  pas  en  cela 
justement  que  ces  poemes  nous  sont 
precieux?  Ils  nous  livrent  l'ame  d'une 
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societe  alors  que  les  chartes  et  les 
chroniques  en  decrivent  1 ' anatomie . ^ 

What,  then,  can  the  poems  of  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  tell  us 

about  the  social  conditions  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 

centuries  ? 

We  can  perhaps  best  accomplish  our  look  at  the  social 
climate  of  these  chansons  by  examining  in  detail  several 
categories  of  kinship  interactions.  By  far  the  most  com- 
monly portrayed  relationship  in  these  poems,  as  well  as  in 
a great  many  chansons  outside  the  geste  de  Guillaume,  is 
that  between  uncle  and  nephew . ^ We  have  seen  nephews  func- 
tion as  c omr ades - in- arms , advisors,  confidants,  and  even 
squires  to  their  uncles.  We  have  also  witnessed  strong 
emotional  ties  between  these  kin,  as  evidenced  by  their 
mutual  sorrow  and  anxiety  when  the  other  is  in  danger, 
their  joy  at  reunion  or  news  of  the  other's  safety,  and  by 
their  consternation  when  separated  from  each  other.  In 
their  military  relationship  the  uncle  often  serves  as  a 
tutor  to  his  nephew,  instructing  him  in  the  arts  of  chival- 
ry and  warfare. ^ This  tutelage  culminates  in  a dubbing 

Pauline  Matarasso,  Recherches  historiaues  et  litte- 
raires — s_ur "Raoul  de  Cambrai"  (Paris:  Nizet,  1962),  17. 

4 For  examples  and  discussion  of  the  influence  held  by 
uncles^  over  nephews  in  a variety  of  cultures,  see  Robin 
^ox  ’ Kinship — ajid — Marriage:  An  Anthropological  Perspective 

( Harmondsworth , England;  Baltimore,  MD ; Ringwood,  Austra- 
lia: Penguin  Books,  1967),  78-79,  91,  103-05,  132-33. 

We  see  another  example  of  this  type  of  relationship 
in  Chretien's  Perceval . 
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ceremony,  often  performed  by  the  uncle.  In  turn,  the  ne- 
phew functions  as  an  assistant  to  his  kinsman,  particularly 
when  on  campaign,  variously  performing  the  duties  of  aide- 
de-camp,  s e r g e an  t - a t - a r ms  , and  military  advisor.  Rein- 
forcement of  this  relationship  comes  from  the  widespread 
medieval  practice  of  fosterage,  which  especially  among  the 
knightly  and  aristocratic  classes  generally  takes  place 
between  kin.  Although  we  can  only  surmise  such  a bond  in 
the  case  of  Bertrand,  based  on  his  almost  constant  appear- 
ance as  Guillaume's  side  from  the  earliest  texts  on,  there 
is  no  doubt  concerning  Vivien's  status  in  both  the  CG.  and 
A 1 i s . , where  the  poet  indicates  a long  sojourn  in  his 
uncle's  household. ^ Jack  Goody  points  out  the  importance 
of  fostering  in  either  creating  a kinship  bond  or  streng- 
thening a pre-existing  one  by  describing  the  custom  as 
"part  of  the  hidden  structure  of  kinship,"  and,  along  with 
formal  adoption,  as  having  "some  of  the  characteristics  of 
'natural'  kinship. 

Some  of  the  strength  of  the  uncle-nephew  bond  paradox- 
ically derives  from  the  rather  ambivalent  relationship  be- 
tween father  and  son  as  portrayed  in  these  chansons . Thus, 

^ See  above,  p.  142  and  note  17,  and  pp  . 180-181  and 
notes  8 and  9.  In  the  CG.,  Vivien's  younger  Gui  is  also 
mentioned  as  having  fostered  with  Guillaume  and  Guibourc , 
and  in  the  CV,  the  same  is  true  of  Guichard,  also  identi- 
fied as  Vivien's  brother  (perhaps  indeed  the  same  character). 

^ Jack  Goody,  The  Development  of  the  Family  and  Mar- 
riage in  Europe.  Past  and  Present  Publications  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  U P,  1983),  191,  196. 
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between  Bernard  and  Bertrand  (CN.)  , Tiebaut  and  Aragon  ( PO ) . 
and  even  Godefroy  and  Vivien  (E V.)  , ® callousness,  animosity 
and  occasionally  physical  violence  are  frequent.  Whether 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  son  in  fosterage  weakens  the 
father's  'natural'  sentiment,  or  whether  fosterage  devel- 
oped in  response  to  this  lacuna  is  perhaps  unanswerable. 
What  remains  clear  is  that  many  of  our  poets  recognized 
this  disparity,  and  their  unsympathetic  portrayal  of  cer- 
tain fathers,  especially  when  contrasted  with  Garin's  poig- 
nant concern  for  Vivien  (EV.)  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  as 
an  indictment  of  parental  attitudes  either  prevalent  or 
persisting  at  the  time  of  the  chansons ' composition. 

The  uncle-nephew  couple  in  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  also 
owes  much  of  its  prevalence  and  intimacy  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  as  a literary  model,  and  to  the 
almost  archetypal  relationship  between  Charlemagne  and 
Roland.  The  exploits  of  Guillaume  and  Vivien  at  Aliscans 
especially  form  a close  parallel  to  those  of  the  emperor 
and  his  nephew  at  Rencesvals.  Indeed,  as  we  have  noted 
previously,  several  memorable  scenes  (in  the  C V 


O 

Although  Vivien  is  technically  Godefroy's  foster 
child,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  latter's  point  of 
view,  he  is  the  child's  natural  father,  as  Mabile  has  led 
him  to  believe,  and  thus  his  actions  at  least  reflect  a 
true  father-son  relationship. 
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particularly)  are  direct  reproductions  of  events  recounted 
in  the  Ro land . ^ 

One  p ar en t - o f f s p r ing  relationship  in  the  cycle  is 
startlingly  influenced  by  an  artificial  kinship,  the  bro- 
therhood of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  by  affinal 
ties.  Particularly  in  the  C_G  and  Al  i s . . but  also  in  the  BL . 
the  poets  confront  us  with  repeated  violent  confrontations 
between  Derarae  and  Rainouart.  Their  major  point  of  conten- 
tion is  of  course  Rainouart's  rejection  of  his  father's 
faith  and  Derarae 1 s intransigent  refusal  to  convert  to 
Christianity.  However,  this  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
son's  open  support  of  his  outcast  sister  and  her  husband 
against  the  remainder  of  his  blood  kin.  Since  Guibourc  has 
effectively  cut  her  association  with  the  family  by  her  dis- 
graceful abandonment  of  Tiebaut  for  Guillaume  as  well  as  by 
her  abnegation  of  Islaam,  Rainouart  shares  in  her  crime  by 
refusing  to  turn  against  her. 

Interactions  between  siblings  are  fairly  infrequent  in 
these  poems,  and  those  between  Christian  kin  generally  pro- 
vide no  great  insight  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  era. 
These  relationships  are  quite  predictably  amicable  and  sup- 
portive, as  we  see  repeatedly  in  the  case  of  Guillaume  and 
his  brothers,  who  frequently  provide  military  assistance  in 
times  of  crisis,  and  mutual  protection  on  the  battlefield. 

9 

Specifically,  the  sounding  of  the  olifant  (CV.,  lines 
1501-1522),  and  Vivien's  disoriented  attack  on  several  of 
his  companions  (lines  1449-1477  and  1796-1852). 
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The  situation  on  the  Saracen  side  is  much  the  same  (e.g  the 
brothers  ruling  Orange  in  the  CN . and  the  common  example  of 
brothers  together  in  combat) , with  the  exception  of  Rainou- 
art  and  his  brothers.  Here,  however,  we  have  a repetition 
of  the  discord  between  Rainouart  and  Derame , and  for  the 
same  reasons.  The  Saracen  siblings  combat  either  to  return 
their  wayward  brother  to  his  kin  group  and  faith,  or  to 
punish  his  abandonment  of  them,  and  Rainouart  must  sacri- 
fice family  loyalty  to  the  higher  priority  of  his  adopted 
religion. 

Other  notable  situations  occur  between  brother  and 
sister.  In  the  CG . Rainouart's  subconscious  bond  with  his 
sister  induces  his  loyalty  to  Guillaume  as  much  as  any  ad- 
miration he  may  feel  for  his  brother-in-law's  prowess  or 
the  reputation  of  his  1 i gna  ge  . This  unwitting  attraction 
between  siblings  is  mutual,  for  we  have  seen  that  Guibourc 
instinctively  recognizes  Rainouart  as  her  brother  almost 
immediately,  even  though  she  dare  not  openly  acknowledge 
the  kinship  until  she  is  sure  of  its  veracity.  Certainly, 
the  acerbic  exchanges  between  Guillaume  and  Blanchef lor  in 
both  the  CG.  and  Al  is  . show  quite  a different  situation. 

Here,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  unquestioning  solidarity 
of  kin,  but  on  the  obligations  of  such  relationships. 
Guillaume's  violent  outburst  against  his  sister  is  provoked 
by  the  queen's  indifference  to  proper  kinship  relations. 

Most  obviously,  the  hero  is  incensed  at  her  refusal  to 
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support  and  defend  her  family:  in  the  CG . her  brother's 
castle  is  being  besieged,  and  in  A 1 i s . her  nephew  is  in 
mortal  danger.  Secondly,  she  demonstrates  considerable 
insolence  by  daring  to  interfere  in  the  decisions  of  men, 
especially  military  ones.  This  transgression  is  particu- 
larly grievous  in  the  CG . where  the  queen  publicly  voices 
her  complete  opposition  to  her  husband's  already  declared 
intentions.  And  although  in  Al i s . she  limits  herself  to 
attempting  to  influence  Louis'  decision  rather  than  speak- 
ing out  against  a fait  ac c omp  1 i . she  compounds  her  crime 
instead  by  using  her  elevated  rank  to  snub  Guillaume,  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  ingratitude , Since  his  support  was 
vital  to  her  present  status  - -he  arranged  her  marriage  and 
ensured  Louis'  reign  (CL) - -she  owes  it  to  Guillaume  not  to 
disgrace  the  family  name  by  untoward  actions,  as  well  as  to 
support  and  assist  her  blood  kin  in  any  way  possible.  H 

This  scene  also  gives  us  one  of  several  portrayals  of 
the  marriage  relationship,  and  its  corollary  depiction  of 
the  role  of  women.  Here,  as  stated  above,  Blanchef lor ' s 

10  Lines  2576-82: 

Le  quens  Guillames  fu  bien  reconneus , 

Mais  malement  fu  entr'aus  recheiis  . 

Por  ce  k'il  eert  si  povrement  vestus, 

N'i  ot  un  seul  ki  li  desist  salus , 

Nis  la  roine,  dont  asses  fu  veus ; 

Ki  ert  sa  suer,  amer  le  deust  plus. 

De  tout  en  tout  i fu  mesconneus. 

See  also  Wa the le t - Wi 1 1 em , "Le  roi  et  la  reine"  567. 

^ Cf.  Wa the  1 e t - W i 1 1 em , "Le  roi  et  la  reine"  564-  67. 
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lack  of  respect  and  deference  to  her  husband's  decision 
contributes  significantly  to  Guillaume's  anger.  The 
queen's  offense  is  doubly  great  simply  because  she  is 
queen,  and  her  actions  offend  not  only  her  husband  but  her 
sovereign.  ^ Another  particularly  vivid  example  of  wifely 
subservience  also  appears  in  the  CG.  in  the  actions  of  Gui- 
b our c : 

Evidemment,  les  epouses  fideles  se 
chargent  elle-memes  du  soin  de  leurs 
maris,  comme  Guibourc  qui  sert  a manger 
et  a boire  a Guillaume  de  ses  propres 
mains,  prepare  son  lit  et  le  masse 
avant  qu'il  s'endorme.  Elle  demontre 
sa  place  vis-a-vis  de  son  mari  (et,  par 
extension,  de  sa  societe,  car  c'est  a 
travers  son  mari  qu' elle  fonctionne 
dans  la  societe),  quand  elle  laisse 
tout  tomber  pour  aller  a la  rencontre 
de  Guillaume  qui  revient  de  la  guerre: 

"II  est  mi  sire,  jol  dei  servir  aler." 

( Gui 1 1 aume . v.  1277).  Le  role  prin- 
cipal de  cette  femme  est  en  effet  celui 
d'une  serveuse.  J 

Indeed,  not  limiting  her  ministrations  to  her  spouse,  she 
caters  to  the  needs  of  any  male  who  enters  the  household, 
for  she  serves  a meal  to  Girard,  and  prepares  sleeping 
quarters  for  both  him  and,  later,  Rainouart. ^ 
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4 Nicole  Br ach - P i r o t ton  , "Quelques  figures  feminines 
de  la  geste  de  Guillaume  d'Orange,"  Thesis,  U de  Liege, 
1974,  quoted  in  Wa the  1 e t - Wi 1 1 em , "Le  roi  et  la  reine"  565; 
also,  Wathelet-Willem,  "Le  roi  et  la  reine,"  567. 
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Alison  Edis,  "Le  role  de  la  femme  dans  les  chansons 
de  geste,"  Thesis,  McMaster  U,  1976,  p.  54. 

^ Although  this  latter  situation  seems  particularly 
demeaning,  considering  Rainouart's  common  appearance  and 
demeanor,  we  must  remember  that  Guibourc  has  already  sur- 
mised his  true  identity.  Therefore,  the  care  lavished  on 
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Marriage  negotiations  also  illustrate  female  submis- 
siveness in  several  instances.  A particularly  notable  case 
involves  Tiebaut  and  Orable  in  the  C N . Despite  her  strenu- 
ous objections  to  the  proposed  marriage  after  her  contact 
with  Guillaume,  Orable's  brothers  force  her  to  comply  with 
the  arrangement  made  with  Tiebaut.  Not  only  does  this  dem- 
onstrate the  authority  of  brother  over  sister  and  the  gene- 
ral worthlessness  of  a female's  opinion  in  shaping  the  de- 
cisions of  men,  it  also  points  out  that  marriage  is  more  of 
a contract  between  families  than  between  individuals.  A 
second  example  of  this  pragmatic  view  of  matrimony  occurs 
in  the  B L (1616-19)  , where  Loquifer  offers  his  sister's 
hand  to  Rainouart  as  an  inducement  to  reconvert  to  Islaam 
and  thereby  reconcile  with  his  family  and  put  an  end  to 
hostilities . 

Daughters,  particularly,  seem  at  the  mercy  of  their 
elders'  marital  wishes.  In  the  EG  . Aymeri  arranges  mar- 
riages  for  several  of  his  sons.  Not  once  is  the  girl  in- 
volved ever  consulted,  and  when  she  does  speak,  it  is  mere- 
ly to  acknowledge  her  father's  decision: 

"Done  vos  ai  bairon,  ma  belle  fille." 

Dit  la  pucelle:  "Nommeiz  le  moi,  beau  sire." 

Et  dist  li  dus : "Nel  vos  celerai  mie; 

Cen  est  Bernars  de  Nerbone  la  riche, 

Filz  Aymerit  k'en  ait  la  seignorie. 

--Sire,"  dist  ele,  "je  ne  le  refuse  mie." 

(3192-97) 


him  can  be  equally  ascribed  to  sisterly  devotion 
wifely  servitude. 


as  to 
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This  same  scene  is  repeated  with  Garin,  where  Huitace's 
only  words  are  "Sire  ...  a Dieu  beneison!  " ( 3267),  and 

with  Hernaut,  whose  new  bride  remains  completely  silent 
(3338-50).  A particularly  striking  aspect  of  these  instan- 
ces is  that,  not  only  has  the  intended  never  seen  her  pro- 
spective mate,  neither  has  the  father.  The  mere  mention  of 
Aymeri  de  Narbonne  suffices  to  seal  the  agreement,  for  who 
would  not  jump  at  the  chance  to  ally  one's  family  to  such 
an  illustrious  line?  We  see  another  example  of  marriage 
used  to  cement  an  alliance  in  the  case  of  Gaifier  in  the 
C_L,  who  offers  his  daughter's  hand  to  Guillaume  to  insure 
the  latter's  military  support.  Thus,  in  a considerable 
number  of  instances,  medieval  marriage  as  viewed  by  these 
chansons  remains  "toujours  une  affaire  entre  hommes. 
une  affaire  qui  sert  les  in te rets  masculins  tels  que  la 
feodalite  et  la  lutte  contre  les  paiens , et  dans  laquelle 
la  femme  n'est  qu' accessoire  . 

Another  indication  of  the  minor  importance  given  to 
women  as  a whole  by  the  authors  of  these  chansons  consists 
of  a significant  failure  to  identify  important  female  char- 
acters. For  instance,  although  Guillaume's  sister  is  mar- 
ried to  the  king  of  France  in  the  CG . and  actually  partici- 
pates in  one  scene,  the  poet  never  names  her.  Indeed, 
Blanchef  lor  in  Al  i s . is  the  only  case  in  which  one  of  the 
hero's  siblings  i s identified  by  name,  despite  their 
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Edis  64,  66. 
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importance  as  mothers  of  several  vital  characters,  particu- 
larly Vivien  in  the  CG . 

Nevertheless,  several  exceptions  to  this  trend  of  male 
dominance  appear  throughout  the  cycle,  some  of  them  rather 
dramatic.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  negative  light  in 
which  the  poets  of  the  CG  and  A1 i s . portray  B 1 anche f 1 or  ' s 
voicing  of  her  opinion,  the  EV  gives  a poignant  and  sympa- 
thetic rendering  of  a woman  who  takes  matters  in  her  own 
hands  despite  the  presence  of  a spouse.  When  Mabile,  Vi- 
vien's foster  mother,  receives  word  of  her  ward's  perilous 
situation  in  Luiserne,  she  confronts  Godefroy  with  what  is 
almost  an  ultimatum,  and  extracts  his  somewhat  grudging 
assent  to  the  journey  to  Louis'  court.  Once  there,  he 
hardly  has  a chance  to  begin  presenting  his  request  when 
his  wife  usurps  his  role  as  spokesman  and  pours  out  her 
story  to  Vivien's  assembled  kin. 

Another  example  of  a vigorous  and  capable  woman  dis- 
playing rather  unusual  initiative  in  the  presence  of  reluc- 
tant or  ineffectual  males  occurs  in  Alis  . Ermengard,  ap- 
prised of  the  desperate  situation  at  the  Archamp,  and  dis- 
mayed by  her  husband's  and  sons'  melodramatic  response  to 
Guillaume's  request  for  help,  shames  her  menfolk  into  ac- 
tion by  threatening  to  don  armor  and,  despite  her  hoary 
head,  do  the  job  herself  (2709  - 28  ).  We  also  recall  that 
earlier  in  the  cycle  (EG_)  , Ermengard  was  entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  Narbonne  while  her  husband  and  his  older  sons 


journeyed  to  Charlemagne ' s court.  Guibourc  as  well  func- 
tions as  chatelaine  on  several  occasions  (C£,  Al is  . . and 
B_L)  , and  in  the  BL  actually  carries  out  the  actions  threat- 
ened by  Ermengard  by  physically  attacking  Derame  during  his 
duel  against  Guillaume. 

However,  since  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  a 
poet's  portrayal  of  a character  or  a situation  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  a criticism  or  a visionary  ideal  as  an  authen- 
tic description  of  reality,  we  must  not  too  hastily  assume 
that  these  female  roles  represent  any  significant  change  in 
social  conditions: 

Tandis  que  nous  admettons  que  davantage 
d'espace  est  consacre  a la  femme  avec 
le  temps,  nous  ne  serions  pas  d'accord 
. . . que  cela  entraine  necessairement 
un  changement  de  sa  position  dans  la 
societe  ni  de  la  fa? on  dont  elle  est 
vue  par  les  hommes . ^ 

For,  while  females  occasionally  are  accredited  with  heroic 
deeds,  these  appear  limited  to  rather  rare  incidents,  and 
generally  in  the  absence  of  male  support.  While  male  cour- 
age and  prowess  are  inherent  in  their  natures,  females  must 
be  backed  into  a corner  before  they  are  permitted  to  act  in 
a non- supportive  role . ^ 


16  Edis  123. 

17  Edis  goes  as  far  as  to  conclude  that  "le  fait  que 
plus  d'espace  est  consacre  a la  femme  ne  fait  qu'accentuer 
sa  position,  offrant  plus  d'occasion  de  decrier  son  inter- 
vention dans  ce  qui  ne  la  concerne  pas  et  le  nombre  crois- 
sant d ' exemples  de  reprimandes"  (p.  124). 
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The  dominion  generally  exerted  by  males  over  females 
in  these  chansons  calls  to  our  attention  another  important 
phenomenon  involving  society's  perception  of  men  and  women, 
the  complex  system  of  kinship  reckoning.  Although  the  male 
dominance  is  by  far  an  indication  in  itself  of  a patriar- 
chal society,  or  indeed  of  a patrilineal  method  of  deter- 
mining descent  and  kinship  relations , ^ several  other  fac- 
tors exhibited  in  these  poems  seem  to  indicate  a general 
tendency  towards  patriliny. 

One  of  the  strongest  suggestions  to  this  effect  occurs 
in  the  portrayal  of  two  wives,  Ermengard  and  Huitace,  and 
their  relationship  with  the  Narbonnais  blood  line.  In  the 
EG . Ermengard  goes  to  Guillaume  rather  than  to  her  husband 
for  a promise  of  defense  from  possible  Saracen  attack. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  she  is  not  considered  a member  of 
Aymeri's  1 i gna ge  . not  a parent  (blood  relative)  and  hence 
not  entitled  to  t,he  same  protection  as  a true  kinsman. 
Even  her  appeal  to  Guillaume  relies  more  on  filial  senti- 
ment than  on  any  kinship  obligation.  Huitace's  actions  in 
the  first  episode  of  the  E V appear  to  confirm  this 


18 

Clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  patriliny/ 
matriliny  (the  tracing  of  descent  and  kinship  through 
either  the  male  or  female  line)  and  patriarchy/matriarchy 
(rule  or  domination  of  society  by  either  males  or  females). 
While  examples  of  matrilineal  cultures  abound,  true  matri- 
archy is  a demonstrably  rare  occurrence,  since  extensive 
evidence  indicates  that  even  in  societies  where  descent  is 
traced  strictly  through  the  female  line  alone,  males  tend 
to  control  wealth  (especially  land)  and  make  decisions. 
See  Fox  31-32. 
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supposition.  When  given  Cador's  ultimatum  demanding  Vivien 
in  exchange  for  Garin,  Huitace  immediately  sets  out  for 
Louis'  court  to  seek  the  advice  of  Guillaume  and  his  bro- 
thers. Since  she  is  not  kin  to  Garin,  and  only  possibly  to 
Vivien  (depending  on  the  extent  to  which  patrilineal  limi- 
tations apply  here),  she  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  decisions  concerning  their  lives,  and  must  leave  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  her  husband's  relatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  both  these 
instances  occur  in  enf ance  poems,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  cycle.  The  earliest 
Elements  of  the  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  make  a 
case  for  an  originally  matrilineal  system  of  kinship  reck- 
oning. This  most  clearly  shows  itself  in  the  traditional 
childlessness  of  Guillaume  and  Guibourc.  Besides  providing 
a perfect  vehicle  for  numerous  uncle-nephew  pairs  (which 
are  in  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  later,  indicative  of  a 
matrilineal  tradition),  this  barrenness  may  owe  to  the 
original  authors'  belief  that,  since  Guibourc  descends  from 
infidels,  any  offspring  of  hers  would  carry  the  stigma  of 
impure  blood,  tainting  the  illustrious  1 i gnage  of  the  hero. 

Not  even  her  sincere  conversion  and  numerous  heroic  deeds 
on  her  husband's  behalf  can  remove  that  blemish.  Another 
manifest  vestige  of  the  matrilineal  point  of  view  occurs  in 
the  EV.  (2091-92),  where  Vivien  mentions  "le  lignage  Hermen- 
j art , " indicating  that  descent  had  been  at  one  time  traced 
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through  the  female  line,  either  exclusively  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  patrilineal  reckoning. 

Since  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  establishing  a 
fixed  system  of  kinship  assignment  involves  the  regulation 
of  the  transfer  of  property  and  office,  ^ an  examination  of 
the  incidences  of  these  transactions  should  indicate  which 
system  was  used  to  determine  them.  In  the  C L . 
Charlemagne's  coronation  of  Louis  demonstrates  that  at 
least  in  the  case  of  royal  succession  the  male  line  is  fa- 
vored. However,  as  he  feels  it  necessary  to  confer  the 
title  on  his  son  while  still  alive,  some  possibility  of 
contestation  must  exist,  although  the  poem  does  not  mention 
any  specific  claimants. ^0  The  unsettled  status  of  heredi- 
tary rights  is  further  emphasized  by  the  emperor's  repeated 
admonition  to  Louis  not  to  deny  "rightful  heirs"  their  pat- 
rimony (67,  83,  153,  178).  Such  insistence  implies  that, 

while  such  actions  are  no  longer  considered  ethical,  their 
occurrence  has  by  no  means  been  eradicated.  Guillaume's 
outrage  at  Louis  in  the  CN  underlines  this  sentiment.  Both 
Charlemagne's  advice  and  Louis'  refusal  to  abide  by  it  at- 
test to  the  state  of  flux  in  which  inheritance  custom  finds 
itself: 

1 ^ Fox  51. 

O Q 

Although  Hernaut  d'Orleans  intends  on  usurping  the 
crown,  he  cannot  be  considered,  and  is  never  identified  as, 
a legitimate  pretender.  Indeed,  members  of  the  court  refer 
to  Louis  several  times  as  "hoir,"  indicating  their  general 
acceptance  of  his  right  to  inherit. 
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. . . aucune  regie  successor iale  n'y 
apparaisse  de  fa?on  precise,  refletant 
ainsi  sans  doute  les  hesitations  d'une 
civilisation  sans  code  ecrit,  attachee 
a des  coutumes,  diverses  suivant  les 
regions.  . . . Le  fief,  dont  on  est 
investi  a la  suite  d ' un  engagement  per- 
sonnel, ne  devrait  pas  etre  heredi- 
taire,  le  lien  vassalique  se  denouant 
en  principe  a la  mort  de  1 ' un  des  in- 
teresses;  mais,  dans  l'opinion 
publique,  regne  tres  vite  le  principe 
d'une  sorte  de  revers ibilite  familiale: 
on  pense  couramment  que  les  services 
rendus  a son  suzerain  par  le  pere  don- 
nent  un  droit  a sa  posterite  de  conser- 
ver  le  fief,  d'autant  plus  que  cette 
posterite  y participe,  que  les  fils 
accompagnent  leur  pere  quand  il  accom- 
plit  son  service  d'armes  ou  quand  il 
rejoint  son  seigneur  en  guerre,  qu'ils 
accourent  a tout  instant  a la  defense 
des  terres  paternelles.  . . . Ainsi, 
les  chansons  de  geste  ne  proclament  pas 
expressement  qu'il  est  illegal  de  ne 
pas  laisser  au  fils  le  fief  de  son 
pere,  mais  elles  le  de s app r ouvent  for- 
tement,  au  nom  de  la  morale,  ainsi 
qu'en  temoignent  les  conseils  de 
l'empereur  a son  fils  dans  le  Couron  - 
nement  et  1 ' i n d i gn a t i o n de  Guillaume 
qui , dans  le  Char r o i . refuse  par  trois 
fois  des  terres  dont  le  seigneur  est 
mort  en  laissant  des  jeunes  enfants. 

Mais  des  hommes  de  1 ' un  de  ces  enfants 
que  Guillaume  ne  veut  pas  desheriter  . 
montrent  bien  que  cela  se  faisait  mal- 
gre  tout  a l'epoque  feodale.^l 

The  frequent  representation  of  Guillaume's  brothers 
and  nephews,  and  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  his  sisters 
(rarely  mentioned  and  only  once  mentioned  by  name)  and 
nieces  (Aelis  is  this  group's  only  representative)  also 
seem  to  indicate  patrilineal  kinship  reckoning.  Yet  on 
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Gamier  - Haus  fater  30. 
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closer  examination,  we  find  several  instances  where  the 
nephews  mentioned  are  clearly  identified  as  sons  of  Guil- 
laume's sister  or  sisters,  as  in  the  case  of  Vivien,  Gui 
and  Rainald  de  Peiter  in  the  C£  ( 289  - 99,  679,  2541  -42). 
Tiebaut  also  appears  to  be  a sister's  son  in  Al  i s . . since 
his  uncles  Derame  and  Aerofle  are  brothers,  and  the  poet 
mentions  no  other  brother  to  serve  as  Tiebaut's  father. 
Additionally,  the  author  clearly  indicates  other  examples 
of  sister's  sons.  Rainouart  is  the  son  of  Aerofle's  sis- 
ter , ^ and  Bauduc  the  son  of  Rainouart's  (294,  5377  ). ^3 
Additionally,  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  Bertrand's  parents 
in  the  C L . coupled  with  the  poet's  disregard  of  female 
relatives,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he,  too,  may  be  con- 
sidered a sister's  son,  at  least  in  this  chanson  . Farns- 
worth concludes  from  the  evidence  exhibited  by  this  phenom- 
enon that  the  epic  uncle-nephew  relationship  was  originally 
restricted  to  sisters'  sons,  indicating  a predominantly 
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This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  later  tradition 
naming  him  as  Derame's  son,  since  as  brothers,  Aerofle's 
sister  is  also  Derame's. 

O "3 

However,  the  fact  that  the  poet  feels  compelled  to 
make  Tiebaut  related  to  Derame  by  blood  at  all  demonstrates 
a certain  degree  of  patrilineal  influence.  Under  a true 
matriliny,  Tiebaut's  marriage  to  Orable,  Derame's  daughter, 
would  have  bonded  him  to  is  wife's  line,  and  obligated  the 
father-in-law  to  assist  in  any  vengeance  undertaken  by  Tie- 
baut. The  poet's  compulsion  to  make  Tiebaut  both  a blood 
relative  and  an  affine  indicates  a need  to  justify  Derame's 
involvement  beyond  the  scope  of  the  marriage  bond,  most 
likely  because  he  considers  that  tie  to  link  Orable  to  Tie- 
baut's family  rather  that  the  reverse,  hence  evidence  for 
the  influence  of  patrilineal  reckoning. 
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matrilineal  kinship  reckoning  which  persists  in  the  legen- 
dary structure  of  the  cycle . ^ 

Indications  of  persistent  traces  of  matrilineal  line 
of  descent  show  up  in  other  relationships  as  well.  The 
altercation  between  Guillaume  and  his  sister  in  both  the  CG. 
and  A 1 i s . . in  addition  to  its  already  discussed  motives, 
can  also  be  seen  as  a disagreement  on  kinship  bonds  as  af- 
fected by  matrimony.  Guillaume's  insistence  on  her  and 
Louis'  support  and  familial  obligations  stems  from  his  pre- 
dominantly matrilineal  view  of  their  relationship.  In  its 
strongest  form,  such  a reckoning  would  consider  Louis  part 
of  his  wife's  kin  group,  and  even  in  its  weakest  would 
still  insist  on  her  duty  to  her  brothers  and  nephews.  The 
queen's  allegiance,  however  tainted  by  self-interest  it  may 
be,  clearly  resides  with  her  husband  (although  not  precise- 
ly with  his  wishes,  but  rather  with  what  she  sees  as  his 
"best  interests")  . This  is  precisely  the  situation  one 
would  expect  in  a patrilineal  kindred,  where,  in  its  ex- 
treme, the  wife  becomes  totally  absorbed  by  her  husband's 
family . ^5 

The  general  pattern  of  the  social  interactions  presen- 
ted by  the  cycle  de  Guillaume  shows  a culture  in  flux  in 

0 / 

Farnsworth  198-244.  Fox  supports  this  supposition 
indirectly  on  page  44  of  his  book  by  stating  that,  under 
the  assumption  of  male  control  of  wealth,  nephews  in  a 
matriliny  would  inherit  from  their  maternal  uncles.  This 
would  also  seem  to  indicate  a fairly  close  personal  relationship. 
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Fox  116-17. 
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many  respects,  all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system  as  the  driving  force  of  medieval 
society,  at  least  at  the  upper  levels.  The  importance 
placed  on  military  activity  naturally  relegates  the  female 
to  a subordinate  role,  since  she  is  considered  incapable  of 
physical  combat.  Additionally,  she  must  not  jeopardize  her 
primary  function  as  provider  of  the  next  generation  of  war- 
riors by  risking  death  on  the  battlefield.  Although  indi- 
vidual women  occasionally  perform  deeds  of  valor,  these  are 
rare  and  can  generally  be  seen  as  the  last  desperate  option 
of  a woman  protecting  her  children,  her  husband,  or  his 
property,  all  of  which  are  integral  parts  of  feudal  life. 
She  never  fights  solely  to  prove  her  own  prowess. 

A great  deal  of  the  importance  placed  on  military  ac- 
tivities stems  from  the  launching  of  the  Crusades.  Reli- 
gious fervor,  combined  with  the  pressures  of  a substantial 
population  increase,  drove  many  medieval  males  to  take  up 
the  red-crossed  banner,  and  the  continuing  existence  of  a 
state  of  holy  war  placed  great  value  on  military  skills  and 
prowess.  The  influence  of  these  adventurous  expeditions  on 

the  CYC le de  Guillaume  appears  in  several  manners.  The 

pervasive  presence  of  the  Saraces  as  primary  adversary  di- 
rectly reflects  the  Crusader  ethic,  and  the  chivalric  val- 
ues expounded  in  the  chansons  can  be  seen  as  an  idealiza- 
tion of  the  military  ideals  supposedly  subscribed  to  by 


these  soldiers  of  Christ. 


Christian  zeal,  however, 


was 
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not  the  only  incentive  evidenced  by  these  warriors.  Many, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  were  doubtless  driven  by  the  pos- 


peatedly  in  the  cycle,  and  particularly  in  the  CN.  and  the 
PO . Contact  with  unfamiliar  cultures  also  lead  to  a cer- 
tain fascination  with  the  exotic  Saracen  woman,  from  which 
derives  the  character  of  Orable/Guibourc , as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  "belles  Sarrasines"  in  poems  of  the  extended  Nar- 
bonnais  cycle,  as  well  as  in  chansons  of  other  gestes  . ^ 6 
Finally,  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  chanson  de 
ge  s te  as  a genre  coincides  chronologically  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Crusades.  The  parallel  can  be  extended  even  to 
the  respective  evolutions  of  the  two  phenomena,  from  the 
poetic  simplicity  and  "purity"  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and 
the  sincere  piety  of  the  early  expeditions  to  the  romanti- 
cized "decadence"  of  the  later  chansons  and  the  debacles  of 
the  last  several  Crusades. 

As  military  prowess  emerges  as  the  primary  indication 
of  personal  worth,  kinship  reckoning  changes  from  an  at 
least  partly  matrilineal  system  to  an  almost  patrilineal 
form,  as  descendants  honored  those  ancestors  (all  male,  of 

9 

For  a detailed  examination  of  this  theme,  see 
Michel ine  de  Combarieu,  "Une  personnage  epique:  la  jeune 
musulmane , " Melanges  de  langue  et  litterature  francaises  du 
Moyen  Age  offerts  a Pierre  Jonin  ( Senef iance  numero  7) 
(Aix-en-Provence:  Publications  du  CUER  MA , 1979  ) 181-  196; 
and  Charles  A.  Knudson,  "Le  theme  de  la  princesse  sarrasine 
dans  La  Prise  d ' Orange . " Romance  Philology  22.4  (May  1969) 
449-462  . 


sibility  of 


conquest,  a motif  which  shows  re- 
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course)  who  had  demonstrated  particularly  remarkable  feats 
of  courage,  and  as  individuals  looked  to  bind  themselves  to 
those  members  of  their  society  (again  males)  who  would  be 
of  greatest  service  to  them  in  military  situations. 

Inheritance  custom  also  became  patrilineal  out  of 
necessity,  as  the  principal  form  of  landed  wealth,  the 
fief,  was  inexorably  tied  to  the  fighting  man.  Not  only 
did  this  property  carry  with  it  the  obligation  of  military 
service  to  its  occupant's  lord,  it  quite  frequently  had  to 
be  defended  against  would-be  usurpers.  Consequently,  pos- 
session (or  occupation)  passed  on  to  those  best  able  to 


protect 

i t and 

carry  out 

its 

attendant 

duties , i . e . 

from 

father 

to  son. 

Even  in 

the 

fairly  rare  instances 

where 

property  passed  to  a female  offspring,  a male  manager  of 
some  sort  was  absolutely  required. 

Feudal  obligations  and  the  need  to  protect  one's  fief 
also  affected  marital  relationships.  In  the  above  situa- 
tion, a female  heir  apparent's  need  for  male  guardianship 
was  generally  provided  by  a husband  with  sufficient  poten- 
tial to  ensure  the  property's  continued  safety.  Likewise, 
the  male  sought  in  a mate  someone  who  could  provide  him 
with  military  support  through  her  kin  group,  to  whom  the 
marriage  would  link  him.  Or,  in  the  case  of  a man  with  no 
prospects  of  inheriting  property  himself,  the  ideal  spouse 
would  be  the  above-mentioned  heiress.  Love,  as  Guillaume's 
nephews  point  out  in  the  PO . is  merely  a form  of  mental 


aberrance  which  usually  hinders  the  proper  performance  of  a 
knight's  primary  function,  the  art  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  many  unifying  properties  of 
kinship,  the  very  forces  that  are  introduced  to  solidify 
society  more  than  occasionally  exert  a disruptive  force  on 
it.  Marriage,  for  example,  acts  against  its  own  basic  fun- 
ction of  forming  alliances  by  sometimes  creating  situations 
of  divided  loyalty,  as  a spouse  is  forced  to  choose  between 
the  interests  of  her  natal  kin  group  and  that  which  he  or 
she  has  acquired  by  marriage.  Similarly,  the  artificial 
kinship  of  the  Church  poses  the  same  dilemmas  for  individu- 
als, who,  converted  from  the  Moslem  faith,  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  into  conflict  with  members  of  their  blood  line 
still  practicing  Islaam.  Finally,  although  originally  in- 
stituted to  protect  members  of  a kin  group  from  acts  of 
violence,  the  vengeance  principle  proves  to  precipitate 
more  bloodshed  than  it  ever  prevents.  Indeed,  it  forms  one 
of  the  driving  forces  of  the  cycle,  setting  in  motion  seem- 
ingly  perpetual  successions  of  violence  and  retaliation. 

Thus,  the  overall  view  of  society  presented  by  the 

s te de Gu i 1 1 aume  is  one  of  contradictory  stimuli,  divided 

loyalties  and  recurring  destruction  both  initiated  and  held 
in  check  by  the  forces  of  the  kinship  bond.  The  contrast 
between  those  characters  who  support,  and  are  supported  by, 
their  relatives,  and  those  who  are  either  in  moral  or  phys- 
ical confrontation  with  theirs,  mirrors  the  pervasive 
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counterpoint  and  tension  between  the  forces  of  cohesion  and 
those  of  discord  which  typifies  not  only  medieval  society 
but  human  civilization  as  a whole. 
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